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PRINCE  FORTUNE  AND  PRINCE  FATAL. 


CHAPTEE   I. 

THE   WICKED  WOULD. 

All  ye  who  love  the  Truth,  take  heed — beware ! 
To  think  it  is  a  danger  and  a  snare  ; 
To  speak  it,  be  ye  ready,  horse  in  hand  ; 
To  teach  it,  with  the  foot  in  stirrup  stand. 
Who  tells  a  lie  need  not  be  so  equipped  ; 
For  much  the  larger  number  go  unwhipped ! 

A  week,  and  yet  another  and  another, — and  Lucie  is 
as  much  enchanted  as  ever.  He  has  forgotten  his 
fancy  for  the  New  World,  in  the  garden  of  Eden  he 
has  discovered  in  the  Old  one. 

Lady  Laure  rejoices.  She  sees  it  all,  but  says 
nothing ;  only  to  her  father  she  writes  of  the  comfort 
it  is  to  her.  The  earl  compliments  her  heartily;  he 
gives  her  all  the  credit  that  is  due  to  her,  and  perhaps 
a  little  more.  He  affirms  that^her  womanly  influence 
over  her  brother  is  most  valuable ;  that  if  she  continues 
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to  exercise  it  thus  judiciously,  lie  has  little  fear  but 
that  he  will  come  all  right  in  the  end.  From  Lor- 
raine, too,  he  is  happy  to  say,  Lucie  can  get  nothing 
but  good.  Lorraine  is  one  in  a  thousand ; — and  the 
Lorraine  eulogy  takes  him  on  to  the  end  of  his 
sheet. 

The  earl's  letters  are  brimming  also  with  public 
matters.  A  political  crisis  is  at  hand ;  the  troubles 
that  loom  so  darkly  on  the  Continent  threaten  to 
disturb  the  peace  at  home.  Aboyne's  seat  is  not  yet 
filled  up;  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  right  man  at 
a  moment's  notice  is  enormous.  As  for  Aboyne,  he 
talks  of  the  army  and  foreign  service ;  he  has  let  his 
splendid  place  on  the  Severn,  and  talks  also  of  selling 
his  Scotch  estates  !  "  All  this  is  very  wild," — he  goes 
on  to  say,  in  his  latest  despatch ; — "  and  considering  the 
sensible  and  sedate  character  he  has  borne,  is  a  way  of 
going  on  I  should  never  have  expected  from  him.  I 
sincerely  wish  Lorraine  would  reconsider  his  decision 
as  to  politics — not  that  he  is  to  be  blamed ;  he  is  a  free 
agent,  and  he  is  not  the  one  to  have  put  his  hand 
to  the  plough  and  drawn  back — he  would,  however,  be 
the  greatest  acquisition  now  to  us, — staunch,  but  not 
bigoted,  and  bringing  at  his  back  all  his  Irish  position 
and  influence.  However,  what  can't  be,  can't  be, 
although  one  thing  strikes  me  forcibly,  and  this  is, 
that  Lorraine  should  be  thinking  about  going  over 
to  Loughmore.  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  must  be 
endless  arrears  of  business  there — rents  run  to  waste, 
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and  land  too,  during  Sir  Loftus's  eccentric  tenure. 
However,  I  don't  wish  you  to  deprive  yourself  of  Lor- 
raine's society,  and,  indeed,  protection.  You  can  come 
home  shortly,  though  not  by  France.  In  this  case  you 
must  wait  till  the  passes  are  open ;  don't  attempt  to 
cross  the  Alps  till  then.  As  for  France,  it's  my  opinion 
that  they'll  be  in  the  middle  of  another  Kevolution 
before  they  are  many  weeks  older.  I  am  glad  from 
my  heart  that  your  brother  is  clear  of  Paris,  which  is 
nothing  but  a  hornet's  nest !  I  was  very  glad  on  the 
whole  I  took  Burton  with  me,  and  I  hope  you  don't 
miss  him.  He's  a  very  faithful  fellow,  and  quite  as 
good  as  any  courier  for  travelling.  I  find  him  useful 
here  now  in  many  ways ;  indeed,  I  am  disposed  to 
promote  him  to  the  place  of  steward — in  old  Grewson's 
place,  who  must  soon  be  superannuated.  The  difficulty, 
however,  is  to  fill  Burton's ;  so,  perhaps,  matters  will 
stand  over  for  the  present  as  they  are." 

Paternal  epistles  after  this  specimen  arrive  once  or 
twice  a  week;  they  keep  Lady  Laure's  pen  busy  in 
replying  to  them,  and  encourage  her,  in  her  responsible 
post  of  taking  charge  of  her  brother,  and  of  standing 
herself  alone — for,  indeed,  the  proposition  that  he 
should  take  care  of  her — was  a  mere  formula  of  pro- 
priety and  of  speech,  born  not  of  Lucie,  but  of  the 
brotherly  relationship. 

Lucie  was  all  love  and  self-abandonment  in  follow- 
ing after  his  enthusiasms,  and  in  every  cause  where, 
-according  to  his  notions,  weakness  and  strength,  rights 
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and  wrongs  met  in  antagonism ; — but  as  to  taking 
care  of  himself,  or  of  any  one,  or  of  anything,  in  a 
regular  ordinary  way, — this  was  not  his 


It  was  a  strange,  dreamy  life  that  they  led  upon 
this  mountain-side,  girt  by  the  sea — the  all  of  human 
nature  about  them,  only  a  few  peasant  folks,  with  their 
light  hearts,  and  simple  ignorance,  and  serious  faith, 
and  the  wealth  of  their  few  wants. 

Lorraine,  indeed,  was  more  sleepy  than  dreamy,  for 
now  every  sun  tL  returned  with  its  next  rising, 

a  more  imperious  Conqueror  to  subdue  the  earth ; 
and  Lorraine  making  no  pretence  at  resistance,  gave 
in  his  submission  with  more  than  resignation ;  for,  with 
the  triumphant  noonday  heat,  came  the  indispensable 

■:a,  to  break  up  the  unvarying  doings  of  the  day, 
and  provide  three  hours  of  tranquil  repose.  Together 
with  Lucie, — it  completed  the  benign  influences  just 
at  this  moment  at  work  upon  him. 


The  breakfast  hour  was  the  social  fete  of  the  day ; 
it  was  hard  to  catch  Lucie  either  before  or  after  it. 
He  would  be  up  before  the  dawn,  whilst  the  soft  l: 
still  hovered,  and  the  stars  shone   low  and  large,  to 
watch,  from  some  favourite  look-out,  for  the  first  faint 
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-  '^e  in  breathless  pleasure  the  pure  1  . 
of  the  new-born  day  come  gliding  from  ware  to 
over  the  slumbering  blur         —  .11  the  blushing  rays 
meet  at  last  in  a  band  of  molten  gold,  and  mom. 
and  grove  emerge  from  their  dark  shadows,  to  clothe 
themselv  ir  robes  of  many  colours ; 

— an  peak,  and  point,  and  cape,  and  cliff,  and 

town,  and  bay.  aL  the  :  ir-distant  Isle  ac 

:s.  stand  out  uni  gnile  o|  :ae  morning 

a  clear  and  wondrous  freshness,  as  if  the  magic  of  the 
sunbeams  had  but  just  created  them. 

Then, — having  drunk  his  fill  at  these  sublime  foun- 
tains of  deep  joy,  with  the  world  only  half  awake 
around,  he  throws  himself  down, — and  feels  that  "  ha 
must  weep  or  he  must  die." 

But  with  the  breakfast  hour,  the  tangible  things 
of  li:     begin     gain.     Then  Lorraine  is  wide  aw 
and  Lucie  is  hungry,  and  moderately  present  in  body 
and  mind.      He  eats  his  petits  pains  with  surpr 
:  and  if  he  :     _  ta  his     :  rfee  and  his  condim 

Lady  Laure.  all  smiles  and  r.  at  his 

to  remind  him  of  himself  and  hi-  It 

is  the  prose   si::  off  with  all  the 

charms  of  luxurious  comfort  and  loving  interco- 

rheir  substantias,  an 
:  their  fruits  and  their  red  wines.     But  still,  it  is 
no  mere  material  meal :  it  is  the  daily  bread,  as  much 

it  launches  the  day 
ir.  — 
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a  cheer ;    it  gives  it  a  stay,  to  carry  it  through  its 
ennuis  and  its  enjoyments. 


"  What's  in  the  wind  now,  Lucie  ?  "  cries  Lorraine. 

Lorraine   stands   in  the   doorway  of  the   parlour, 

clad  in  a  cool  suit  of  whitish  drab,  just  arrived  from 

the  outer  world  of  agitated  life — and  of  tailors.     Lucie 

is  taking  no  note  of  his  friend.     He  is  giving  all  his 

energies,  aided  by  Mademoiselle  Sabine,  to  the  safe 

convoy,  out  of  the  window  and  into  the  garden,  of  the 

table,  spread  for  the  morning  repast.     The  trembling 

cups    and   glasses  make   a  perilous  jingle;    but   the 

feat  is  achieved  without  disaster.     Then  Lucie  pats 

Mademoiselle    Sabine's   cheek,   and   whispers    in   her 

ear — 

"  Jusqu'a  l'lieure  fatale 
Ou  le  noir  messagcr 
Dans  sa  barque  infernale 
Viendra  tous  nous  ranger 
II  faut  boire  ma  belle,  boire  ct  manger  ! " 

"  Fi !  queUfvilaine  chanson  !  Ne  me  parlez  pas  de 
9a,"  cries  Mademoiselle  Sabine,  with  a  flout. 

Clearly  the  two  are  on  familiar  terms.  Probably 
the  pretty  grisette  flouted  the  sombre  verse,  quite  as 
much  for  what  she  didn't  find  in  it,  as  for  what 
she  did.  It  was  not  the  mot  galant  she  expected. 
But  as  for  Lucie,  he  always  came  out  with  the  unex- 
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pected,  though  now  his  reply  is  pithy  and  to  the 
purpose — 

"  Vilainf  oui  ma  belle !  vilaineet  vraie" 

Then  Lorraine  quits  his  position  in  the  doorway, 
and  takes  up  another  on  the  threshold  of  the  window. 

"  What's  your  new  move,  Lucie  ?  "  he  asks  again. 
"  If  you  think  I'm  going  to  breakfast  under  the  sun 
or  in  the  sea,  you're  equally  mistaken.  I  am  not  of 
your  superhuman  nature — as  little  of  the  salamander 
as  the  merman." 

Lucie  points  to  the  sky.  "  See  that  unchanging 
glory  overhead!  Why  sit  under  the  weight  of  roofs 
and  rooms  in  this  ethereal  air  ?  " 

"  I  doubt  the  origin,"  says  Lorraine,  with  a  laugh. 
"  I  suspect  it  comes  of  your  Paris  preferences.  For 
myself,  I  hate  the  Boulevard  life — pavements,  chairs, 
tables,  petits  verres,  flaneurs,  and  all  the  rest  of  it." 

Then  appears  Lady  Laure,  smiling  like  Peace, 
fresh  and  fair  as  Aurora,  perfect  in  her  serene  loveli- 
ness and  matchless  repose.  She  brings  her  sweet  word 
to  settle  the  differences.  "  Maddelena  shall  help  Sabine 
to  move  it  under  the  vine  trellises." 

"  The  servants  will  die  of  the  journeys  to  and  fro," 
says  Lorraine. 

"  I  am  content  with  this,"  says  Lucie,  holding  up 
his  bread  with  a  serious  look. 

"And  I  am  not,"  says  Lorraine,  laughing.  "My 
creature  comforts  make  up  a  very  long  inventory." 

Meantime,  Mademoiselle  Sabine  is  supplying  these 
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creature  comforts  with  no  signs  of  a  moribund  crisis. 
And  now  Lady  Laure  finds  a  spot  where  the  vines 
are  thick  with  leaves ;  and  even  Lorraine  comes 
round  to  confessing  that  Lucie's  move  is  not  a  bad 
one. 


They  still  sit  chatting  and  sipping.  Lorraine  has 
brought  the  consumption  of  his  inventory  to  a  close. 
Lucie  is  yet  devouring  his  bread.  Lady  Laure  con- 
tinues to  put  the  creature  comforts  within  his  reach, 
and  he  eats  them  up  unconsciously. 

Suddenly  Lorraine  looks  behind  him  with  a 
"  Halloa !  what's  this  music  ?  " 

Lucie  is  up  at  once,  tossing  his  bright  hair  back, 
as  he  goes  on  his  look-out.  Lady  Laure  and  Lorraine 
await  the  event  deliberately. 

A  great  whimpering  and  sobbing  gains  on  their 
ears,  till  the  key  to  it  appears  in  the  shape  of  a  ragged 
little  urchin,  who  comes  limping  through  the  gate 
and  up  between  the  myrtle  hedges,  crying  as  if  his 
heart  would  break.  Soon  he  sits  down  upon  the 
ground ;  he  takes  one  leg  in  his  hands,  and  rocks 
himself  backwards  and  forwards. 

Lucie  comes  leaping  through  the  bushes,  and 
makes  straight  for  the  child. 

"  Stop !  "  calls  Lorraine. 
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At  his  voice  Lucie  halts,  his  body  forward,  his 
head  over  his  shoulder. 

"Let  him  aloue,"  says  Lorraine.  "He  is  acting 
his  part  to  extract  money." 

Lucie  springs  a  step  nearer,  and  confronts  Lorraine 
with  the  air  of  a  champion  ready  to  do  battle.  "  Act- 
ing his  part,  you  say !  "  Lucie  shakes  his  head  for 
a  moment  with  a  silent  protest.  "  He  acts  very  well, 
Claude.  He  will  make  his  fortune  some  day.  No 
doubt,  he  belongs  to  that  great  corps  dramatique — 
known  as  suffering  humanity.  I  will  go  and  interro- 
gate this  young  comedian."  And  with  that  he  turns 
quickly  to  the  boy. 

Much  dumb-show  follows.  The  child  at  first 
redoubles  his  tears  and  cries.  He  is  overdoing  his 
part,  according  to  Lorraine ; — according  to  Lucie,  he 
is  afraid  of  being  kicked  away. 

But  children  and  dumb  animals — creatures  weak 
and  subject — have  as  keen  an  instinct  for  their  sym- 
pathizers as  for  their  masters ; — it  takes  no  long  time 
to  establish  confidence.  Lucie  strokes  the  shaggy 
little  head,  and  touches  the  leg,  which  seems  to  be 
the  seat  of  woe.  Then  the  tears  subside  into  sighs 
and  a  sob,  the  miserable  little  face  unpuckers,  and  the 
pantomime  finishes  by  Lucie  taking  the  boy  in  his 
arms  and  carrying  him  into  the  house. 

The  servants,  Jenkins,  Maddelena,  ami  Sabine, 
have  also  been  attracted  by  these  disturbing  sounds. 

They   stand   together   in   a   eorner   as    Lucie   comes   in 

with  his  burden. 
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"Petit  marmot !"  says  Mademoiselle  Sabine, 
tossing  her  head. 

Lucie  sits  down  with  the  child  upon  his  knees, 
whispering  low  words  over  him.  "Petit  marmot! 
Pauvre  petit  marmot ! "  says  he,  lifting  his  eyes  to 
Mademoiselle  Sabine's.  "  Si  seulement  il  y  avait  ici 
quelque  coeur  tendre  pour  m'aider  a  te  soulager ! " 

Then  a  smile  creeps  over  his  face,  curls  the  lips  and 
the  eyelids,  and  his  hand  brings  out  some  coins.  "  Au 
coeur  tendre,  bon  cadeau — ou  bon  baiser." 

Lucie's  words  and  signs  have  the  one  merit  of  being 
intelligible.  Maddelena's  peasant  eyes,  full  of  the 
greed  of  money,  glisten  at  the  sight  of  it.  She  takes 
half  a  dozen  steps  forward.  Sabine,  with  eyes  on  the 
ground,  starts  after  her,  and  gets  ahead.  In  the  end, 
they  stand  side  by  side  before  Lucie  and  the  marmot. 

Then  Lucie's  bright  eyes  open  wide.  He  looks  at 
them  steadily.  There  is  the  whole  moral  of  Humanity 
in  this  stedfast  gaze. 

Mademoiselle  Sabine  clasps  her  hands.  "Est  il 
blesse  ?  "  cries  she. 

From  Maddelena  come  certain  sounds,  which  she 
means  should  pass 'for  pity. 

Lucie  drops  his  eyes,  which  have  done  such  good 
service.  He  takes  up  the  child's  naked  foot — a  dusty  r 
brown  little  limb,  covered  with  hard  skin  and  scratches; 
and  he  explains  that  somewhere  there  is  a  thorn  or 
splint,  and  that  soap  and  water  will  help  them  to 
find  it. 
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In  the  second  act  of  this  comedie,  Sabine  is  seated 
in  Lucie's  place.  She  now  holds  the  boy.  Maddelena 
is  on  her  knees  with  a  basin  of  water,  bathing  the  foot. 
The  two  are  acting  the  part  of  coeurs  tendres  to 
perfection.  Only  Mrs.  Jenkins  remains  stonily  in  the 
background.  As  she  remarked  afterwards, — if  she  had 
touched  the  filthy  little  ragamuffin,  water  wouldn't  have 
made  her  hands  fit  to  wait  upon  my  lady  for  a  year  ! 

The  offending  thorn  is  soon  extracted.  Then  Lucie 
suggests  that  the  tears  be  washed  away  as  well.  As  if 
by  magic,  or  as  if  Lucie's  two  handmaids  of  charity 
were  in  truth  the  fairy  godmothers  of  the  story,  so 
with  this  last  stroke  of  their  handiwork,  the  heaven- 
bestowed  beauty  of  the  boy  appears.  Born  under 
another  sky,  he  would  have  been  as  fair  as  his  fair 
champion.  Long  violet  eyes,  long  curling  lashes, 
long  pencilled  eyebrows,  broad  low  forehead,  sweet- 
cherub  features,  the  yellow  matted  hair  streaked  with 
yellower  gold. 

"Pauvre  ange !"  whispers  Mademoiselle  Sabine; 
and  she  kisses  the  bow-shaped  mouth. 

"  Ou  done  est  le  petit  marmot  ?  "  asks  Lucie.  Then 
he  throws  back  his  head — and  holds  out  his  handful  of 
coins.     "  C'est  a  choisir,"  says  he. 

Maddelena's  arm  goes  out  at  full  stretch.  Made- 
moiselle Sabine's  eyes  go  again  to  the  ground. 

Into  the  ready  hand,  with  a  chink,  fall  the  small 
silver  monies ;  and  noiselessly  upon  Mademoiselle 
Sabine's  cheek — falls  the  promised  kiss. 
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Then  Lucie  takes  the  child  from  her,  to  lead  him 
away.  "  Pauvre  ange  !  "  he  murmurs  ;  "  come  to  teach 
us  the  Law  of  Love." 

Mademoiselle  Sabiue  catches  the  last  word.  To 
her  sense,  it  is  the  mot  gdlant  come  at  last.  With  a 
half-blush  and  a  smile,  she  coquets  with  the  speaker ; 
but  Lorraine  arrives  to  spoil  the  sentiment  of  the 
situation.  He  confronts  her  with  a  broad  laugh,  bring- 
ing, as  another  eyewitness,  Lady  Laure's  disconcerted 
face. 

"A  very  pretty  little  play  !  "  says  he,  as  they  come 
up  with  Lucie ;  "  and  truly  French.  But  upon  my 
word,  my  dear  fellow,  your  pluck  in  the  kissing  line 
surprised  me !  " 

Lucie  stops  short  with  a  wondering  stare.  "  And 
-can  you  jest,"  he  cries,  "at  the  kiss  which  teaches 
the  sublime  truth  that  all  men  are  kindred?— These 
women  turned  from  this  little  one  with  cold  eyes ; 
the  one  is  hardened  by  a  pitiless  toil,  the  other  by  a 
heartless  service ; — they  know  nothing  of  the  blessed 
balm  of  sympathy,  bestowed  and  received.  I  give 
them  their  lesson, — to  each  as  she  can  take  it :  to  the 
one  money,  the  lack  whereof  has  deadened  her  poor 
soul ;  to  the  other  the  kiss  of  human  brotherhood — 
a  brotherhood  which  her  poor  heart  has  had  no 
experience  of!  Wide  is  the  gulf  between  these  two 
women,  yet  in  both  is  a  step  gained ; — for  both  have 
washed  the  feet  of  suffering  innocence  !  " 

Lorraine     laughs     outright.       "  Such     brotherly 
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salutes,"  says  he,  "  may  come  sublimely  from  you,  my 
apostle  of  Humanity ;  but  when  I  set  about  bestowing 
the  kiss  of  brotherhood  upon  such  a  pretty  coquette,, 
neither  she — nor  the  wicked  world — will  give  me  any 
credit  for  my  magnanimous  intentions." 

"  Ah !  my  Claude,"  cries  Lucie,  with  a  great  com- 
passion in  his  voice.  "Kealize  the  Eternal  Truth, 
practise  it,  and  teach  it, — and  after  the  first  half-hourr 
the  sneers  of  the  Wicked  World  will  go  for  nothing !  " 

Lorraine  turns  to  Lady  Laure,  with  a  sotto  voce, 
"  Laure,  what's  your  opinion  upon  these  sublime  duties? 
Shall  I  begin  to  practise  them  at  once  ?  " 
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CHAPTER   II. 

THE   BLUE   FLOWER. 

Leave  behind  old  pedigree, 
Dead  names,  nought  to  you  and  me  ; 
Let  the  soul  our  father  be  ; 
In  the  heart  our  mother  see ; 
Let  our  actions  be  our  rank  ; 
And  our  hopes  our  only  bank. 

Lucie's  enjoyment  of  his  new  paradise  is  absolute. 
He  mourns  no  more  over  the  crafty  things  of  Human 
Life ;  he  sees  no  more  the  cruel  wrongs  that  madden, 
the  false  lights  that  mislead ;  he  forgets  that  the 
world  is  grown  old  and  wise  and  wary,  and  that  it  is 
wicked  as  ever ; — he  is  buoyed  up  with  the  beautiful 
wings  of  a  Youth  that  personates  the  Immortal.  The 
swift  rush  of  the  ages,  is  hidden,  in  the  sweet  mono- 
tonous seesaw  of  dawns  and  settings,  that  bring  only 
one  unvarying  interchange  of  brightness  and  beauty. 
He  fears  not  the  sable  gloom  of  the  twilight ;  it  is  no 
dark  wilderness  now  ;  it  is  a  mysterious  Mother,  tender 
and  solemn,  soothing  her  children  to  repose,  while  she, 
holds  for  them, — the  glories  of  the  sun  in  one  hand, 
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and  of  the  moon  and  the  stars  in  the  other.  He  revels 
in  the  delicious  earth,  in  the  delicious  air,  in  the 
delicious  sea. 

For  whole  days  and  nights  he  will  be  missing, 
and  at  evening-time  he  will  return  from  wandering  he 
knows  not  where.  He  has  kept  no  count  of  time; 
he  asks  if  many  days  have  gone  by?  He  tells  of 
new  mountains  that  he  has  crossed;  of  new  horizons 
he  has  come  to ;  of  dark  gorges  he  has  threaded ; 
of  streams  he  has  leapt ;  of  watercourses  he  has 
waded ;  of  noisy  torrents  whose  boulders  he  has  made 
into  stepping-stones  ;  of  the  opal  pools — of  the  eddying 
whirls,  of  the  backward  curl  of  the  struggling  waters ; 
of  inaccessible  heights  whose  summits  he  has  sought 
to  reach  ;  of  summer  tempests  that  played  beneath  his 
feet ;  of  cloud-mists  that  hid  the  nether  world ;  of  the 
voiceless  majesty  of  the  solitary  valley  ;  of  the  midday 
slumber  in  the  shaded  forest.  His  garments  are 
something  the  worse  for  it ;  his  hair  is  tangled  with 
dry  leaves, — but  his  eyes  beam  with  inspiration. 

At  other  times  he  roams  along  the  shore,  past  cape 
and  headland  and  jutting  rocks ;  he  laughs  for  joy  at 
his  wild  games  with  the  waves ;  he  sits  upon  the  reefs, 
with  the  surf  tossing  white  about  him ;  he  swims  into 
lonely  caves,  where  never  mortal  swam  before;  he 
comes  back  with  his  golden  locks  lank  and  dripping, 
but  with  no  damp  to  the  spirit  of  his  delight. 

Nor  are  his  pleasures  all  solitary.  He  gives  full 
rein  to   his   personal   sympathies ;   he    mingles  with 
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the  peasants,  masters  their  speech,  joins  in  the  song- 
and  the  dance ;  he  knows  the  names  of  all  the 
mothers,  learns  all  the  games  of  the  children ;  he 
goes  fishing  in  the  boats,  and  gossipping  in  the 
groves ;  he  gathers  the  lemons,  picks  up  the  olives, 
and  takes  a  turn  at  the  vine-trimming.  Out  upon 
the  hill-side  plots  of  grass,  if  he  comes  upon  some 
sunburnt,  weary,  woman- creature,  toiling  under  the 
scorching  blaze,  he  makes  her  seek  some  shade  to 
rest  in,  while  he  scatters  the  top-dressing,  or  rakes 
together  the  first  hay  crop,  or  hoes  at  the  sparse 
wheat  plant,  or  the  luxuriant  spreading  gourd.  He 
empties  his  pockets  and  his  purse ;  he  touches  his 
hat  to  the  young  men,  and  shakes  hands  with  the 
old  ones  ;  he  greets  them  as  "  Mestre  "  or  "  Mestressa," 
the  babes  are  "Picione,"  and  the  young  girl  is 
"  Domaijela." 

The  peasant  people  wonder  first,  and  worship  next ; 
and  then  the  wonder  ceases,  for  the  miraculous  is  their 
daily  food.  What  more  natural  than  that  our  Lady  of 
Good  Help,  whose  shrine  looks  down  upon  that  distant 
grave  over  the  hills,  should  have  restored  to  them 
for  a  brief  space  their  Padron,  with  the  radiance  of 
Youth  and  Beauty  set  upon  his  brow !  There  is  here 
nothing  to  reconcile.  When  power  is  equal,  one  thing 
is  as  another ; — so  the  simple  soul  grasps  the  Infinite, 
— and  so  the  legend  takes  root  and  grows. 

Whilst  Lucie  thus  walks,  as  Lorraine  once  said, 
"  with   his  feet  on  the  earth,  and   his  head  in    the 
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heaven   above   it,"   Lady   Laure    and   Lorraine   have 
many  things  on  their  hands. 

Lady  Laure  has  the  serious  task  of  conducting  the 
menage.  Jenkins  has  not  Burton's  accomplishments 
to  get  along  with ;  she  is  silent  in  all  languages  but 
her  own,  and  deaf  and  dumb  too  in  that  occasionally ; 
— therefore  Sabine  must  receive  all  orders  first  hand, 
and  interpret  them  to  Maddelena  and  Giause.  More- 
over, there  is  the  bi-weekly  despatch  to  the  earl ;  and 
also  a  new  correspondence  which  has  sprung  up  with 
the  old  lady  aunt  and  her  daughters, — whom  they  went 
to  meet  and  didn't  find, — and  came  across  Lorraine 
instead. 

If  that  old  lady  had  not  been  so  restless  to  get  on ! 
if  she  had  not  set  her  heart  upon  that  meeting  !  if  she 
had  not  been  so  impatient  of  delay! — what  virtue 
might  not  have  belonged  to  these  "  Irs  "  ! 

Now  this  old  lady  is  again  in  the  horizon,  and  there 
is  no  saying  what  course  she  may  be  shaping  for  every 
one  this  time ;  there  is  an  occult  influence  about  her. 
At  this  moment  she  is  ill,  and  the  daughters  are 
in  trouble ;  and  Lady  Laure  is  much  concerned,  and 
would  be  very  glad  to  do  anything  for  them  besides 
sending  off  condoling  letters, —  if  she  knew  of  anything 
else  to  be  done. 

Lorraine  also  has  a  good  deal  to  think  about. 
Pre-eminently  there  is  the  unavoidable  question — 
"  When  shall  he  go  to  Loughmore  ?  " 

For  months — it  has,  indeed,  grown  to  many  months 
VOL.  II.  c 
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— he  lias  been  chafing  under  Lady  Laure's  silken 
chains.  Now  a  legitimate  excuse  offers  to  break 
away,  for  a  time  at  least,  and  yet — though  truth  to 
say,  the  chains  drag  more  and  more — he  is  slow  to 
take  advantage  of  the  chance.  But  long  ago  Lorraine 
had  said,  "  If  Lucie  were  here,  it  would  make  all  the 
difference."  And  all  the  difference  it  did  make,  but 
not  after  the  manner  that  Lorraine  had  anticipated. 

Unchanged  as  he  was  in  character  himself;  with 
a  nature  which  had  proved  itself,  hitherto  at  least, 
incapable  of  development ;  with  all  his  good,  and 
what  there  was  of  bad — much  as  it  was  at  the  begin- 
ning— he  was  not  prepared,  in  spite  of  Lady  Laure's 
chance  warnings,  to  find  the  soft,  sweet-smiling, 
sausage-toasting  Lucie,  with  as  much  modification 
of  his  boyhood's  self, — as  if  his  soul  had  left  his  body, 
and  returned  to  it  again,  having  passed  through  in  the 
interim,  all  the  transmigrations  of  Eastern  belief. 

Some  such  idea  did  come  into  Lorraine's  mind, 
as  from  day  to  day  he  watched  his  friend's  tender 
abstractions,  his  unique  immaterialness,  his  earnest 
devotedness,  his  sensitive  accord  with  mother  Nature 
in  all  her  moods. 

"  There's  nothing  at  all " — says  he  to  himself — "  in 
our  state  of  things  here  below  to  give  a  key  to  it.  He's 
some  sort  of  a  stray  bird  from  paradise, — though  it's 
hard  to  say  what !  " 

But  the  symbolical  birds  of  paradise  of  the  world, 
are  not  hailed  unanimously  as  such ;  like  the  chameleon, 
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they  are  often  quarrelled  over,  and  take  their  colours 
from  the  lights  they  are  seen  in. 

There  was  the  earl,  who  detected  anything  but  an 
aroma  of  the  celestial  in  his  son's  vagaries, — with  the 
typical  red  cap  set  on  his  radiant  brow  ; — and  who 
would  have  told  you  that  Lorraine,  with  his  "  grosser 
corporealness,"  was  by  many  degrees  more  like  to  a 
wanderer  from  the  spheres  ! 

It  took  Lorraine  no  lonsr  time  to  discover  that 
but  for  friendship,  he  had  little  now  in  common  with 
his  friend  ; — but  the  fact  increased,  rather  than  lessened 
his  tenderness  for  him.  Tenderness !  It  was  not 
Lorraine's  strong  point;  and  yet  he  was  tender,  and 
nothing  else,  to  Lucie — tender  as  manhood  may  be. 
to  the  enticing  gambols  of  a  child.  He  smiled  at  his 
visionary  fancies,  stood  out  against  his  dreamy  theories, 
rallied  him  upon  his  experimental  programmes  for 
making  all  men,  brothers,  and  all  women,  sisters,  won- 
dered at  his  enthusiasm  for  common  air  and  common 
earth  and  common  folk  ; — but  he  had  no  sneers  or  jeers 
for  him.  Lucie's  presence  took  the  very  power  of 
derision  out  of  him,  and  the  best  joke  in  the  world 
would  be  left  unsaid,  if  it  risked  the  giving  Lucie  a 
moment's  pain. 

Lorraine  was  not  demonstrative,  but  an  outsider 
would  have  seen  in  everything  he  said,  and  did  not 
say,  in  everything  he  did  and  did  not  do, — how  close 
his  friend  was  to  his  heart ;  and  it  came  to  this, 
that,  although    he   saw   but    little    of    him — for    all 
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the  day  long  Lucie  was  soaring  somewhere  or  other  in 
his  dreamland — to  leave  the  villa  with  Lucie  still 
under  its  roof,  was  the  last  thing,  when  it  came  to 
the  point,  he  could  bring  himself  to  do. 

All  this  was  quite  independent  of  his  will ;  he 
couldn't  help  himself.  He  had  his  entrainements 
as  well  as  the  rest.  If  the  qualities  of  his  heart 
were  nothing  remarkable,  he  was  what  he  seemed  to 
be  when  he  did  profess  and  protest; — and  below  an 
indefinite  amount  of  indolent  nonchalance,  there  was 
a  tenacious  substratum  which  never  gave  way,  which 
was  unchangeable,  indelible,  and  which  could  be — 
implacable. 

It  was  this  unyielding  quality  which  bound  him 
now  to  his  friend.  It  was  no  new  attraction — not 
even  a  revival ;  it  was  the  pulse  still  beating  of 
the  one  affection  of  his  boyhood,  or  rather  of  his 
lifetime, — an  affection  which  had  never  subsided,  and 
had  never  been  supplanted ;  an  affection  which,  as  he 
himself  once  said, — "  when  once  formed,  nothing  can 
change." 

As  to  Loughmore  and  its  claims,  Lorraine  found 
no  difficulty  in  leaving  things  as  they  were  for  the 
present,  as  far  as  he  was  personally  concerned.  But 
it  was  not  so  easy  to  let  alone  all  affairs  connected 
with  it,  or  to  keep  at  bay  the  shoal  of  inflowing  cor- 
respondence which  set  in  from  the  very  moment  that 
the  breath  was  out  of  Sir  Loftus  Lorraine's  body. 
Letters  of   all   kinds — from   agents,  lawyers,   priests, 
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incoming  tenants,  outgoing  tenants,  evicted  tenants, 
election  whips,  Church  charities,  and  much  more. 

Some  of  this  troublesome  paper  must  be  looked  into, 
some  of  it  replied  to.  It  is  often  a  good  morning's 
labour ;  but  Lorraine  gets  rid  of  it  as  briefly  as  he  can, 
and  says  nothing  about  it.  It  is  difficult  to  be  more 
reticent  than  he  is  on  his  personal  affairs  ;  and  it  was 
a  significant  fact,  that  at  the  end  of  something  more 
than  three  weeks,  Lucie  was  still  unaware  of  Sir 
Loftus's  disobliging  departure.  It  was  one  of  those 
undeniably  important  events,  which,  through  the  way 
they  are  taken  by  the  chief  persons  concerned,  make 
no  more  stir — than  if  they  were  the  veriest  trifles. 

It  was  the  last  thing  Lorraine  would  begin  himself 
to  talk  about.  Lady  Laure  was  full  of  other  matters, 
and  Lucie  was  up  in  the  clouds.  Their  obliviousness 
was  partly  due  possibly  to  their  foreign  surroundings — 
for  there  is  ever  a  vagueness,  a  sort  of  unrealization 
of  home  and  personal  matters,  in  such  a  situation — a 
temporary  lull,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  resting 
and  refreshing  part  of  the  recreation  of  travelling. 

The  servants,  too,  fell  into  a  curious  complicity. 
Jenkins,  since  Burton's  departure,  had  become  singu- 
larly dumb ; — and  to  Sabine,  Lorraine  and  Lucie  were 
simply — the  "  Monsieur  Anglais  "  that  was  affreux,  and 
"  Monsieur  Anglais  "  that  was  fou. 

It  took  Lucie,  therefore,  with  a  quick  surprise  to 
see  one  day,  amongst  his  own  letters,  a  stray  one 
addressed  to  Sir  Claude  Lorraine,  Bart.     Suiting  his 
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action  to  his  impulse,  as  was  the  way  with  him,  he 
goes  with  three  jumps  to  his  friend,  and,  holding  the 
letter  up  before  his  eyes,  he  cries,  "  What  seest  thou, 
Claude?" 

Lorraine's  mind  going  solely  upon  the  worry  of  his 
Loughmore  correspondents,  he  pushes  the  letter  wearily 
away,  saying,  "If  I  could  only  for  six  days  get  away  t<> 
the  ends  of  the  earth  out  of  the  reach  of  it  all !  " 

Lucie  flings  down  the  letter,  straightens  his  arms 
by  his  side,  looks  unspeakable  things  at  Lorraine,  and 
then  mutters,  "  0  great  soul !  " 

"  What  is  it  now,  Lucie  ? "  asks  Lorraine,  all 
abroad. 

Lucie  comes  near  and  takes  his  hand.  "  Brother 
of  my  heart,"  he  cries,  "  shall  we  abandon  it  all  ? — 
renounce  everything  but  our  love  for  each  other,  and 
for  Humanity  ?  Let  us  limit  our  ambition  to  this 
hamlet ;  let  us  devote  our  lives  to  these  simple 
peasants ;  let  us  call  ourselves  happy — when  we  have 
made  them — virtuous  and  content.  No  longer  let 
us  aspire  to  move  the  world — to  shake  thrones ;  let 
it  be  enough  for  us — when  in  this  small  community 
of  human  beings,  we  can  see  Good  ceasing  to  travel 
with  its  miserable  negative.  Thus  soul  with  soul, 
and  soul  for  soul,  we  shall  save  and  bless;  and  thus, 
my  Claude,  at  last  in  you  I  find  my  precious  blue 
flower.  I  mourned  for  it ;  I  pined  for  it ;  I  searched 
for  it;  I  knew  that  it  was  once  mine!  I  knew  that 
it  must  be  mine,  now — once — and  for  ever.     A  sense  of 
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desire,  of  possession,   of  loss — the   memory   of    that 
which  has  been,  and  must  be  again  ! " 

Lorraine  listens  to  Lucie's  words  as  a  man  watches 
a  strange  pantomime,  straining  in  vain  to  comprehend 
it.  A  sharp  fear  crosses  his  mind.  "  Is  he  absolutely- 
crazed?"  Thus  thinking,  thus  fearing,  he  passes  his 
hand  through  his  arm,  and  says,  waiving  all  reply, 
"  Laure  is  in  the  orange  grove  ;  let  us  join  her." 

Lady  Laure  is  sitting  in  her  favourite  bower. 
Lucie  throws  himself  upon  the  tangled  herb  beside 
her.  Lorraine  stands  before  them,  leaning  against 
the  thick  clustering  branches. 

"  We  are  come,  Laure,"  cries  Lucie,  "  to  talk  of 
our  new  life.  I  have  but  one  doubt. — Do  we  not  con- 
sult sense  too  absolutely  in  planting  our  lives  in  such 
a  paradise  as  this?  How  this  odorous  air  steeps  us 
in  its  rich  perfume !  How  the  sweet  fall  of  the  sea 
soothes  our  ears !  How  rapturous  is  the  blue  heaven 
that  glances  through  this  tender  shade  !  " 

"  Alas ! "  says  Lady  Laure,  "  and  in  a  week  the 
passes  will  be  open,  and  we  must  leave  it." 

"  Leave  it !     Never  !  "  cries  Lucie. 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  papa  says  it  will  be  safe  and  easy  to 
travel  then.  Here  is  his  letter.  You  must  take  me 
home,  and  Claude  must  go  to  Loughmore." 

"  Xever,  Laure !  "  says  Lucie,  solemnly.  "  Never ! 
We  shall  live  here — you  and  Claude  and  I,  away  from 
the  turmoil  of  cruel  pride,  out  of  the  reach  of  hateful 
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distinctions — which  at  least  we  can  annul  in  our  own 
persons.  Never  at  Bellarmine  shall  I, — never  at 
Loughmore  will  Claude, — walk  over  the  necks  of 
serfs  and  slaves !  " 

Lady  Laure  cries  with  animation,  "  Why,  Lucie, 
you  are  beginning  those  old  things  over  again ! " 

"  Old  and  cruel  things  !  "  sighs  Lucie. 

"  Very  good  things  in  their  way,"  says  Lorraine, 
with  a  laugh,  "  both  for  you  and  for  me,  Lucie ;  and 
though  for  my  part  I  wish  Sir  Loftus  had  held  on  a 
little  longer,  yet  since  he's  made  a  vacancy,  being  of 
the  earth  earthy,  you  will  see  me  take  possession  in 
due  time.  As  to  the  worthy  tenants,  my  short  ex- 
perience of  them  at  a  distance  does  not  in  the  least 
coincide  with  my  notions  of  serfs,  but  rather  of  out- 
and-out  bores ;  and  if  they  go  on  as  they've  begun, 
it's  my  intention  to  tell  them  so  when  we  come  to 
close  quarters." 

The  beautiful  face  is  upturned  to  the  sky;  the 
ardent  eyes  are  fixed  as  if  in  welcome  of  some 
descending  brother  spirit ;  but  as  Lorraine  speaks 
on,  the  eyes  droop,  with  a  look  of  ineffable  sorrow. 

"  Is  it  all  a  dream,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Lucie,"  says  Lorraine,  cheerily ;  "  blue  flower 
and  all !  Laure,  with  her  celestial  orbs,  is  the  only 
blue  flower  that  I  know  hereabouts !  " 

Lucie's  shaded  eyes  are  lighting  up  again.  "  It  is 
no  dream,"  he  says.  "Our  lives  will  still  be  one. 
You  are  my  brother ;  you  are  my  blue  flower,  Claude ; 
and  Laure  has  gathered  it  for  me  ! " 
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CHAPTEK  III. 

POETRY   AND   POLITICS. 

I  must  confess,  you  men  of  clay, 
You  have  a  pleasant  time  ; 
"With  every  chance  you  catch  the  day, 
And  take  life  at  its  prime. 

Those  fine-wrought  souls  of  tension  rare, 
"With  passions  all  sublime, 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled  in  the  air; 
Despair  is  in  their  chime. 

Lucie's  presence  had  none  of  the  gene  of  a  third 
person  for  the  affianced  pair;  long  looked  for,  when 
he  came  at  last,  his  presence  more  than  fulfilled  its 
anticipation.  With  his  warmly  welcomed  arrival  a 
new  epoch  set  in ;  a  new  fillip  was  given  to  the  flagging 
interests  of  the  day ;  and  something  like  real  animation 
ruled  the  hours  of  intercourse  and  conversation. 

Since  the  decline  of  the  old  jests  and  jars  about 
"  poor  Mr.  Mildew,"  much  of  the  zest  had  gone  out  of 
the  tete-a-tete^  of  the  two  lovers,  for,  after  all,  if  some- 
thing better,  or  even  worse,  had  suggested  itself,  as 
an  easy  topic  to  talk  about,  Lorraine  more  often  than 
not — would  have  left  Mr.  Mildew  alone. 
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But  when  this  sorry  piece  de  resista?iee  so  tragically 
failed,  small  talk  and  serious  talk  began  to  fail  too ; 
and  as  the  days  grew  longer,  and  the  heat  stronger, 
even  Lady  Laure  might  have  been  caught  yawning. 
The  fact  was,  it  had  been  a  very  dreary  time  indeed 
between  that  day  of  misfortune  which  laid  Lorraine 
on  the  sofa  and  Mr.  Mildew  in  the  grave,  and  that 
other  day — which  took  away  the  earl  and  brought  the 
ardent,  soul-stirring  Lucie. 

But  with  Lucie,  for  the  time,  all  old  things  passed 
away ;  he  infused  a  new  interest  and  a  new  impulse, 
he  furnished  new  food,  both  to  rivet  and  to  divert 
attention ;  he  took  them  altogether  out  of  themselves 
and  out  of  each  other.  He  was  the  very  panacea  for 
the  nameless  lassitude  which  preyed  upon  them — from 
morning  till  evening  the  events  of  the  day  centred  in 
him.  His  flights  and  his  fancies,  his  wanderings  and 
returns,  the  pangs  and  the  pleasures  that  alternately 
tortured  and  transported  his  brain,  became  the  con- 
tinual subject  of  their  conjecture  and  concern. 

With  full  consent  of  both  lovers,  he  was  the  ad- 
mitted rival  of  each. 

Lady  Laure  had,  indeed,  no  words  to  express  all  her 
admiration  for  her  lover ;  but  with  all  the  words  she 
had,  she  gave  voice  to  her  affection  for  her  brother. 

Lorraine,  who  saw  in  Lady  Laure  "  the  only  woman 
he  could  have  wooed  or  wedded,"  saw  also  in  Lucie — 
the  only  friend,  man  or  boy,  who  had  won  his  affection 
and  kept  it. 
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Lucie  himself,  of  all  creatures  the  most  winning 
in  his  ways,  was  also  the  most  surprising.     What  will 

come  next  ? with  him  was  a  question  which  nothing 

but  the  experience  of  the  moment  could  decide.  At 
one  time  he  was  an  ignis  fatuus,  at  another  an  anta- 
gonism. But  his  powerful  sympathies,  his  prostrate 
agonies,  his  passionate  impulses  commanded  a  hearing, 
and  went  home  to  the  heart  with  a  loving  persuasion, 
that  left  the  reason  out  in  the  cold. 

Wild  as  were  his  words,  destructive  as  were  his 
theories,  impracticable  as  were  his  desires,  yet,  when 
he  gave  vent  to  his  enthusiasms,  he  lifted  it  all  into 
the  light  of  his  own  soaring  spirit.  When  you  listened 
to  his  projects  for  perfection,  when  you  heard  his  cry 
at  the  miseries  of  mankind,  you  saw  it  was  useless, 
you  knew  it  was  madness ;  but  your  heart  was  fasci- 
nated. You  took  no  part  in  his  visionary  ideal ;  but 
you  looked  at  him,  and  listened  to  him,  and  you 
realized  the  inspiration  which  carried  him  aloft ;  you 
saw  his  beautiful  face,  his  unclouded  eyes ;  you  beheld 
the  love,  the  devotion,  the  innocence,  the  spotless  un- 
selfishness of  his  soul,  and  you  said, "  Could  all  be 

pure  as  he  is  pure,  it  would  be  neither  madness  nor 
folly,  but  a  new  earth  and  a  new  heaven,  where  to 
love  your  brother  as  yourself  is  not  an  empty  letter, 
but  a  living  and  fertilizing  spirit." 

In  the  old  schoolboy  days,  soft  and  gentle  as  he 
was,  yet  Lucie's  wishes  and  plans  were  at  the  bottom 
of  all  that  the  two  friends  did  in  common.     It  was  the 
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understanding  of  their  boyish  covenant  that  Lucie 
should  be  at  the  trouble  of  initiating  everything ;  and 
from  the  holiday  walk,  to  that  baby  betrothal  at 
Bellarmine, — Lorraine  was  only  responsible  for  his 
acquiescence.  As  it  was  then,  so  it  was  now ;  the 
stronger  and  harder  mind  was  still  the  least  wilful, 
and  the  most  complying.  Lorraine  was  ever  ready  to 
live  like  a  lamb  under  Lucie's  eager  though  tender 
yoke.  Half-mystery,  half-child,  unfathomable  as  the 
one,  transparent  as  the  other ;  when  with  the  dumb  en- 
treaty of  sadness  or  gladness  clouding  or  sparkling  in 
his  eyes,  Lucie  pleaded  for  the  thing  his  heart  was 
set  on,  Lorraine, — pleased  and  puzzled  at  the  appealing 
earnestness,  the  sweeping  eagerness  of  his  friend, 
would  give  way  with  an  inert  pleasure  in  being  thus 
disposed  of,  and  saved  all  trouble  of  choice  and 
decision. 

But  it  was  not  all  laziness,  though  laziness  was 
Lorraine's  besetting  sin  ;  there  was  a  vital  spark  at 
the  root  of  this  easy  will.  If  it  came  of  an  indolent 
habit,  it  came  also  of  the  concentration  of  an  un- 
troubled affection,  and  of  the  gratification  of  yielding 
to  its  sway.  Not  that  Lorraine  was  the  one  to  pine 
for  love  of  any  kind,  if  he  was  without  it.  He  knew 
very  well  how  to  stand  alone.  Home  and  hearth — the 
ties  of  father,  mother,  sister,  brother ;  the  community 
of  family  hopes,  fears,  interests — were  blanks  to  him. 
He  lived  more  than  well  without  them ;  and  when,  at 
eighteen,  his  friend  Lucie  passed  out   of  his  life,  he 
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lived  very  well  also  without  him.  Yet,  while  the 
friend  faded  in  the  lapsing  years,  the  friendship  re- 
mained freshly  present ;  a  pleasant  memory,  sufficient 
of  itself  to  keep  the  heart-springs  alive — those  Springs 
which,  as  life  goes  on,  run  so  to  waste,  now  over 
flowery  meads,  now  over  desert  plains,  but  always  to 
waste, — running  themselves  dry  at  last. 

As  yet,  however,  whatever  Lorraine's  heart  lacked 
in  feeling  and  force,  it  had  never  run  to  waste — never 
run  dry.  Its  comfortable  condition  was  that  of  the 
sealed  fountain  ;  torpid,  perhaps,  in  source,  and  without 
vent,  but  without  exhaustion  and  without  fret. 

It  is  Lucie's  heart  that  is  the  cascade ;  it  fills  and 
fills  and  overflows,  so  fast,  that  there  is  ever  room  for 
more, — and  yet  for  more.  Its  waste  is  inevitable,  and 
its  drought  too.  It  wants  but  Time  and  the  Hour  to 
bring  the  melancholy  moment  when  its  golden  springs 
shall  have  run  dry.  Yet  it  has  one  final  chance, — it 
may  expire  before  it  is  exhausted.  But  this  carries  us 
back  once  more  to  that  old,  cold,  comfortless  word, 
invented  of  men,  that  to  die  early  is  to  die  blest, — a 
hollow  word,  without  conviction ;  a  word  that  can 
only  probe  the  mysterious  questions  of  the  soul,  to 
leave  them  further  from  solution  than  before;  for  to 
take  again  the  old  formula — Whom  do  the  gods  love  ? 
Do  they  love  the  keen  and  the  gifted,  or  the  blunted 
and  the  commonplace  ?  the  Lucies  or  the  Lorraines  ? 
Is  it  a  mark  of  their  favour  to  live  long  and  to  see 
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good   days,   or  to   be   "  too    good    to    live,"    as   the 
saying  is? 


Lorraine's  rule  of  the  congeniality  of  contrasts, 
upon  which  he  once  insisted  to  Lady  Laure, — was 
singularly  illustrated  in  his  harmonious  bond  with  his 
friend.  Opposite  as  the  poles,  no  rule  that  fitted  the 
one  applied  to  the  other ;  and,  amongst  other  things, 
Lorraine  was  as  sociable  as  Lucie  was  solitary. 

All  the  long  day,  whether  dull  or  gay,  Lorraine — 
other  matters  got  through — walks  and  talks,  sits  and 
chats  with  Lady  Laure.  Sometimes  he  may  yawn,  and 
sometimes  he  may  pause ;  but  still,  he  sticks  to  his 
post.  Except  when  things  are  going  wrong  with  him, 
he  prefers  any  company — to  none.  If  Fate  had  fixed 
his  life  on  the  outskirts  of  sociable  existence,  he  would 
have  followed  in  the  steps  of  those  scattered  peoples 
who  detain  the  traveller  by  force  in  their  hospitable 
hands,  and  break  up  his  wheels,  so  that  he  must  wait 
till  they  are  mended  again. 

But  Lucie  goes  dreaming  alone, — not  that  he  loves 
you  less — or  himself  more,  but  that  he  forgets  your 
existence  and  his  own  as  well.  When  he  speaks, — his 
words  come  with  a  meaning  and  a  force; — but  he  is 
silent,  save  when  he  has  something  to  say. 
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"  Is  it  always  so  ?  "  asks  Lorraine  of  Lady  Laure, 
as  they  sit  discussing,  as  usual,  their  absent  Phoenix. 

Lady  Laure  nods  her  head  with  a  smile.  "  Except 
when  you  are  ill  or  miserable,  you  know,"  says  she ; 
"  and  then  he  will  sit  all  day  beside  you,  till  he  gets 
ill  and  miserable  himself." 

"  It's  a  fact,"  says  Lorraine,  throwing  himself  back 
in  his  chair,  "  he  doesn't  give  us  much  of  his  company, 
or  of  his  words  either,  even  when  he  is  with  us.  But 
still,  Laure,  I  wouldn't  change  his  silence  for  other 
men's  rattle,  I  can  tell  you." 

Lorraine  is  at  his  old  game,  drumming  on  the  table. 
After  keeping  up  a  steady  tattoo  for  the  space  of  a 
minute,  he  stops  and  says — 

"  It's  all  a  craze  with  him,  no  doubt ;  but  it's  the 
craze  of  an  angel,  not  the  stuff  mortal  madmen  are 
made  of.  He's  the  ideal  knight  of  your  Tasso's  and 
Ariosto's  and  Arthur's  romances.  He's  the  Eastern 
prince  they  tell  you  of,  who  left  his  throne  for  the 
hermit's  cell,  for  the  love  of  God  and  man.  He's  more 
of  a  Saint  than  all  the  calendar  put  together.  No 
wonder  he  can't  breathe  in  this  muddy  world,  which 
has  no  room  at  all  for  inspired  creatures  like  him." 

"  Ah !  if  there  were  more  like  him  !  "  sighs  Lady 
Laure. 

Lorraine  shakes  his  head,  with  a  sceptical  smile. 
"  My  dear  Laure,  one  Lucie  in  the  midst  of  us  men 
of  clay — partakes  of  the  sublime;  two  would  be  a — 
simple  absurdity." 
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To  them  comes  Lucie  suddenly,  with  his  bright, 
glancing  eyes,  and  a  journal  in  his  hand. 

"  0  these  critics  !  "  cries  he.  "  Why  do  they 
understand  their  business  so  badly  ?  Why  do  they 
praise  what  is  worst,  and  pass  over  what  is  best  ?  " 

Lucie  complains  of  the  critics,  but  either  they  or 
something  else  has  thrown  him  into  his  happiest 
mood.  His  voice  is  exulting  ;  his  whole  air  is  buoyant 
and  triumphant ;  he  is  very  rapturous ;  but  it  is  no 
dreamy  ecstasy — he  is,  where  he  seems  to  be. 

"  Ah  !  your  poem  !  "  cries  Lady  Laure,  running  up 
to  him  and  taking  the  paper  from  him. 

"  Let  me  see,  Laure,"  interposes  Lorraine,  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand.  "  I  am  such  a  judge,"  says  he, 
laughing. 

She  gives  it  to  him.  He  looks  up  and  down  the 
columns. 

"  Long  quotations,  I  see."  As  he  reads,  his  lip 
curls  a  little.  "  The  noble  lord  is  very  tenderly 
touched  up.  It's  all  so  melodious  !  "  Then  he  throws 
the  paper  across  to  Lady  Laure.  "  I  call  it  my- 
lordious,  Lucie ;  what  do  you  ?  " 

Lucie's  task  upon  earth,  no  doubt,  was  to  save  the 
world.  But,  with  all  his  devotion  to  his  suffering 
Humanity,  he  was  also  a  poet ;  and  poets,  for  the  most 
part,  are  sensitive  beings,  keenly  conscious  of  their 
poetic  selves,  alive  to  all  arrows,  whether  aimed  at 
them — or  not. 

Now  at  Lorraine's  jest,  Lucie  is  clearly  wounded, 
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but  not  resentful.  He  catches  the  paper  quickly  from 
Lady  Laure,  crams  it  behind  a  sofa-cushion,  and  throws 
himself  down  upon  it,  face  under,  with  a  smothered 
groan. 

"  How  have  they  found  out  your  name,  Lucie  ?  " 
asks  Lady  Laure. 

Lucie  moves  himself  convulsively. 

"  Isn't  it  published  with  his  name  ?  "  says  Lor- 
raine. "  Why  shouldn't  it  be  ?  A  man  has  a  right 
to  his  own  name ;  and,  for  that  matter,  in  some  cases 
the  world  has  a  right  to  it  too.  I  hate  all  nameless 
things ;  they're  so  unsafe  and  so  safe ;  that's  just  it." 

Lorraine,  for  once,  is  talking  wide  of  his  thoughts. 
His  eyes  are  fixed  all  the  time,  in  remorseful  gaze, 
upon  Lucie's  crumpled  form. 

"I  don't  object  to  the  praise,  you  know,  Lucie. 
It's  honestly  due  and  honestly  given.  Only  to  that 
sort  of  flummery  !  " 

"  Wretched  work !  "  comes  with  a  groan  from  the 
sofa. 

"  What's  wretched  ?  "  asks  Lorraine,  with  a  dis- 
ingenuous voice ;  for  his  conscience  is  smiting  him  all 
the  while,  and  accusing  him  loudly  of  Lucie's  wretched 
plight. 

"  What's  wretched ! "  answers  Lucie,  starting  up, 
shaking  his  hair  back  from  his  flushed  face.  "This 
is  wretched.  If  that  trash  had  been  written  by  John 
Smith,  it  would  have  been  damned  past  redemption, 
crushed  with  contempt,  torn  to  tatters  in  ten  minutes. 

VOL.  II.  d 
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I  know  all  this ;  I  know  it,  and  yet  I  did  not  blush 
to  read  these  fulsome  words.  The  fumery  of  this  vile 
class- worship  smelt  sweet  in  my  nostrils !  " 

"  Ah  !  "  cries  Lady  Laure,  unwittingly  strengthen- 
ing his  self-reproaches  ;  "  and  he  came  in  so  happy  !  " 
And  she  looks  at  Lorraine  with  a  grieved  face. 

"  Laure,  have  pity !  You  see  I  am  down  in  the 
dust,"  supplicates  Lucie. 

"  It's  all  my  fault !  "  cries  Lorraine.  "  And,  upon 
my  word,  I  believe  there's  no  foundation  for  it  at  all." 
Then  he  gets  up,  goes  to  the  sofa-cushion,  and  brings 
out  the  offending  journal.  He  scans,  or  seems  to  scan, 
its  contents ;  and  then  he  tosses  it  on  the  table.  "  It's 
perfectly  reasonable,"  says  he ;  "  and  it's  my  idiotic 
habit  of  making  a  joke.  I  have  a  good  mind  to  register 
a  vow  never  to  make  another." 

Lucie  looks  across  at  him  with  desperate  earnestness. 
"  Make  no  vows,  Claude ;  bind  yourself  to  nothing. 
You  are  human, — as  I  am." 

The  beautiful  brow  is  contracted,  drawn  up,  full  of 
pain ;  the  eyes  strained  ;  the  mouth  with  a  quiver. 

Lorraine  is  too  sorry  for  this  needless  woe,  to  laugh 
at  it ;  but  still  he  tries  what  a  laugh  will  do.  "  You 
were  a  good  deal  happier,  old  fellow,"  says  he,  "  when 
you  cooked  our  sausages,  and  that  other  boy,  whose 
name  I  remember  not,  made  our  verses,  and  I  played 
the  part  of  consumer  and  critic." 

But  nothing  will  bring  a  smile  upon  the  woe- 
begone face.     Then  Lorraine  tries  another  tack — 
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"  Now  just  take  it  the  other  way,  Lucie,  and  sup- 
pose your  poem  to  be  cut  up,  precisely  for  the  very 
reason  that  you  carry  '  Lord  '  before  your  name." 

"  I  should  see  no  indignity,  and  much  less  dis- 
honesty in  that,"  answers  Lucie. 

'•'  And  for  my  part,"  says  Lorraine,  something  out 
of  patience,  "  I  should  see  a  great  deal  more  dis- 
honesty in  it,  and  the  worst  kind  of  envy.  As  to  class- 
worship,  it's  a  cant  word ;  but  if  it  means  anything, 
it's  all  round, — high  as  well  as  low.  But  I  grant  you 
hatred  of  one  class  is  confined  to  one  class.  I  don't 
hate  your  tiller  of  the  soil,  you  know; — but  certain 
prophets  would  be  very  glad  to  make  him  hate  me." 

"Who  invented  the  word  ' Canaille'?"  asks  Lucie, 
throwing  out  his  hand. 

'•'  Not  an  Englishman  to  a  certainty,"  rejoins 
Lorraine,  quickly.  "Where  it  comes  from,  in  such 
matters,  and  in  most  matters, — in  my  opinion,  there's 
little  to  choose and  less  to  admire." 

"  Prejudice,  prejudice,"  murmurs  Lucie.  Then  he 
cries  aloud,  "  It  is  a  fatal  wrong, — to  confound  Good 
with  Bad." 

"  Oh,"  says  Lorraine,  laughing,  "  I'm  justice  itself ! 
I'd  give  even  the  devil  his  due.  And  as  to  your 
friends  up  there,  I  don't  blame  them  for  their  last 
move,  or  for  getting  rid  of  a  sordid  lot ; — but  if  they 
don't  stop  now,  take  my  word  for  it  they'll  get  round 
somehow  to  the  very  [mischief  they've  got  rid  of.  Their 
fatal  mistake,  or  misfortune,  or  whatever  you  like  to 
call  it,  is  to  move  in  a  vicious  circle." 
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"  Never  again !  "  is  Lucie's  cry.     "  Never  again !  " 

"  Very  soon  again ;  that's  my  view  of  it,"  returns 
Lorraine.  "  But  you'll  see,  if  you  live  long  enough ; 
and  you  need  not  live  very  long  for  that  either.  How- 
ever, I  hope  they'll  keep  quiet  for  the  next  week  or 
two.  I  don't  fancy  being  blown  up  on  one  of  their 
barricades,  as  one  is  peaceably  passing  through  their 
capital." 

Lucie  is  lying  on  his  back,  looking  upwards.  "  I 
have  dreamt  of  such  a  death,"  murmurs  he;  and  a 
shiver  of  pallor  crosses  his  upturned  face. 

"  Come  down  from  the  clouds,  Lucie,"  cries  Lorraine. 
"  You  were  lucky  last  time  to  get  out  of  it  all  without 
your  eyes  being  gouged  out,  or  your  body  being  made 
a  target  of.  If  you  can't  contain  your  ardour,  you 
have  a  remedy  denied  to  the  prose  part  of  mankind. 
Mount  your  barricades  in  verse ;  write  a  *  Marseillaise ' 
for  your  friends,  or  something  still  finer,  if  you  can ; 
but  don't  go  and  mix  yourself  up  with  a  lot  of  needy 
adventurers,  who  only  put  on  the  red  cap  because  they 
want  to  knock  off  their  neighbour's  new  beaver — and 
appropriate  it ! " 

Lorraine  throws  himself  down  upon  a  chair — he  has 
been  walking  to  and  fro,  with  much  vehemence — and 
brings  his  oratory  to  a  close. 

Lucie  has  fallen  into  a  trance ;  if  he  hears  the 
friendly  truths,  he  makes  no  sign.  Lorraine  glances 
at  him,  and  then  breaks  open  the  cover  of  a  newspaper 
and  begins  to  read  it.    As  he  reads  on,  his  brow  frowns 
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and  his  eye  dilates ;  he  has  come  upon  some  mischief 
clearly.  From  the  study  of  the  newspaper,  he  takes 
to  studying  Lucie.  He  can  do  it  at  his  ease  ;  there  is 
no  one  to  see,  for  Lady  Laure  has  retreated  before  the 
political  contention.  A  mixture  of  annoyance  and 
anxiety  gathers  more  and  more  upon  Lorraine's  face. 
Now  his  eyes  are  on  Lucie,  now  upon  the  columns  of 
the  newspaper,  now  upon  the  floor;  he  is  revolving 
something  which  is  not  easily  set  aside;  but  in  the 
midst  of  it  Lady  Laure  comes  quickly  back  to  break 
in  upon  his  thoughts. 

"  Lucie,"  she  cries,  "  I  have  such  bad  news  from 
Clara ;  her  mother  is  not  well — she  is,  indeed,  quite 
ill — and  they  are  on  their  way  home  as  fast  as  they 
can,  only  she  is  so  weak  they  must  stop  constantly 
for  several  days.  And,  can  you  believe  it,  their  maid 
has  left  them  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  gone  to  another 
family  they  fell  in  with.  Isn't  it  cruel  of  her  ?  Now 
they  can't  tell  what  to  do.  They  are  not  far  from 
here — just  at  the  frontier,  and  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
send  Jenkins  off  at  once.  She  can  catch  them,  I'm  sure. 
I  am  so  dreadfully  grieved  for  them,"  she  says. 

At  the  sound  of  her  agitated  voice,  Lucie  starts 
up.  He  goes  straight  to  her,  and  puts  his  arm  round 
her.  "  What  have  they  been  doing  to  you,  my  child  ?" 
he  asks,  in  tender  accents. 

But  Lorraine,  with  the  frown  still  upon  his  brow, 
exclaims,  "  It's  all  very  well  sending  off  Jenkins ;  but 
I  should  like  to  know  how  you  are  going  to  do  without 
ber." 
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"  Sabine  is  such  a  very  pleasant  maid,"  says  Lady 
Laure.  Then,  after  a  moment's  thought,  she  adds,  "  You 
see,  Claude,  I  shouldn't  miss  Jenkins,  and  I  shouldn't 
much  mind  if  she  stayed  with  them  altogether." 

"  In  fact,  you  want  to  get  rid  of  her  ?  " 

"  I  shouldn't  care  about  it,"  says  she. 

"Why  not  speak  plain  English,  Laure?  it's  so 
much  easier  to  be  understood.  Of  course,  if  you  don't 
want  to  keep  her,  this  is  a  good  opportunity  of  sending 
her  off.  As  to  Sabine,  in  my  estimation,  your  disagreeable 
old  Jenkins,  in  respectability,  is  worth  twenty  of  her." 

"  Not  in  point  of  beauty,"  puts  in  Lucie,  with  eyes 
and  ears  quite  alive  again. 

"Beauty!"  says  Lorraine.  "The  little  grisette  has 
not  got  a  shadow  of  it,  with  her  round  eyes,  coquettish 
nose,  and  waspish  waist." 

Lucie  bends  his  eyes  upon  him.  "You  have 
looked  well  at  her,"  says  he. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  fellow ;  but  I  haven't  kissed  her." 

"  Oh ! "  cries  Lady  Laure,  "  pray  don't  quarrel  about 
the  maids." 

"  We  won't  call  in  the  seconds  this  time,  Laure," 
says  Lorraine,  with  a  laugh.  And  so  the  ruffs  and  the 
tiffs  of  the  morning  ended. 


Lady  Laure  takes  the  promptest  action  in  passing 
Jenkins  over  to  the  ladies  in  distress.     She  thinks  she 
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leaves  her  nothing  to  complain  of ;  she  furnishes  her 
with  plenty  of  money,  money  for  travelling,  money 
more  than  due  for  wages.  She  bestows  upon  her  much 
of  her  wardrobe  that  she  doesn't  want,  and  some  that 
she  does  want, — all  the  perquisites  that  Jenkins  could 
have  calculated  upon  for  a  year  to  come. 

Jenkins,  on  her  side,  is  nothing  loth  to  get  her 
release  from  this  "  hole  of  a  place,"  as  she  has  christened 
the  Villa  Grimaldi,  since  the  light  of  Mr.  Burton's 
countenance  ceased  to  shine  on  it.  But  notwithstanding 
this,  and  in  spite  of  Lady  Laure's  bounty,  she  feels  the 
bitterest  irritation  at  her  removal.  It  might  have 
been  Lady  Laure's  emphatic  assurances — that  she 
could  do  quite  well  without  her  ! 

"  It's  just  like  their  gratitude  to  us  poor  lady's- 
maids,  who  wears  out  our  lives  in  sitting  up  for  'em, 
and  waiting  upon  'em  day  and  night.  But  if  it  was 
the  last  word  I  was  going  to  say,  *  I  hope  she'll  live 
to  repent  it ! '  " 

With  this  parting  benediction,  Mrs.  Jenkins  turns 
her  back  upon  the  whole  concern ;  and  Mademoiselle 
Sabine  is  promoted  to  the  very  light  duties  of  her 
vacated  post. 

Lorraine's  comment  upon  the  proceeding  is,  "  I 
very  much  doubt  if  your  father  would  like  the  arrange- 
ment, Laure.  And  if  your  name  were  Lorraine,  and 
not  Lucie,  it  shouldn't  have  been  done !  " 

"How  could  I  help  it,  with  my  aunt  so  ill, 
Claude  ?  " 
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"  Nonsense !  "  says  he.  "  You  know  you  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  her !  " 

Lady  Laure  gives  a  little  laugh  of  victory.  "  It 
is  done  now,  Claude,"  says  she ;  "  and  she  is  so  glad 
to  go,  that  I  don't  believe  she  would  have  stopped,  if 
I  had  gone  down  on  my  knees  to  her." 

But  Lorraine  does  not  drop  the  subject.  He  sits 
with  his  eyes  down,  sipping  his  wine.  It  is  after 
dinner,  and  they  are  all  three  together. 

"  As  for  Jenkins,"  he  says,  suddenly ;  "  in  my 
opinion,  Laure,  you  couldn't  have  done  better  than 
to  follow  her  example,  and  join  your  aunt.  The  escort 
of  three  ladies  is  a  much  better  one  for  you, — than  us 
two  men ;  and  ladies  always  get  on  with  their  travel- 
ling, the  best  when  left  to  themselves." 

"  Oh !  "  cries  Lady  Laure. 

It  is  a  most  cold-blooded  proposition.  Lady  Laure 
has  stood  out  well  under  the  Jenkins's  admonitions, 
but  now  the  quick  blood  rushes  to  her  face.  "  I  don't 
know  where  they  are  now,"  says  she,  speaking  without 
looking  at  him.  "  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  a  great 
trouble,"  she  adds,  plaintively. 

"  Nobody  talks  of  trouble  !  "  says  Lorraine,  sharply  ; 
"  and  the  chance  is  lost  now.  The  question  is,  how  to 
get  you  comfortably  back  to  England.  For  my  part, 
as  I  never  travelled  with  a  woman  in  my  life,  I  am 
likely  enough  to  turn  out  useless.  And  besides  this, 
there's  the  upset  that's  everywhere  at  this  moment." 

"  But,    you    know,"    replies    she,    brightening    up 
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with  his  last  words,  "in  papa's  letter  this  morning, 
he  has  changed  his  mind.  He  says,  '  You  are  safe 
enough  where  you  are,  but  no  one  can  answer  for  what 
you  may  meet  with  en  route.''  You  see,  papa  is  against 
our  moving  now." 

"  Your  father  can  know  nothing  about  the  state  of 
things  here.  It  would  have  been  better  by  a  good 
deal  if  he  had  taken  you  away  with  him." 

Lorraine  gets  on  his  feet.  "  I  shall  retire,"  he  says. 
"  Are  you  two  going  to  sit  up  all  night  ?  " 

Lucie  has  been  listening  mutely  to  this  discussion. 
Now  he  goes  solemnly  up  to  Lorraine,  laying  his  hands 
on  his  shoulders,  and,  looking  up  into  his  face,  he 
says,  with  supplicating  entreaty  in  eyes  and  voice — 

"  Why  put  water  in  our  wine  ?  "Why  kill  delight 
before  its  time  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  when  we 
leave  here  we  shall  leave  all  joy  behind  us  ?  " 

"  I  hope  to  Heavens  not !  "  returns  Lorraine.  "  For 
if  we  do " 

Lorraine  is  sleepy.  He  is  forgetting  himself.  He 
is  about  to  make  one  of  his  frank  admissions.  He  is 
going  to  say,  "that  if  the  time  here  all  through  is 
to  be  the  standard  of  their  happiness,  he,  for  one, 
is  not  likely  to  have  a  very  lively  time  of  it  for  the 
rest  of  his  days  !  " 

But  Lady  Laure's  silvery  echo  of  Lucie's  sombre 
cry,  breaks  in  upon  his  speech,  and  saves  him  from 
its  risk. 
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"  Yes,  yes !     Have  we  ever  been  so  happy  before  ?  " 

Poor  Mr.  Mildew !     Well, Lady  Laure,  at  last, 

lias  forgotten  all  that. 

Lorraine  is  silent. 

The  shadow  keeps  deepening  on  Lucie's  face.  He 
turns  away.  "  It  is  Fate  !  "  he  says,  sadly.  "  Fate 
brought  us  to  this  fair  haven.  Fate  to-morrow  will 
carry  us  into  the  storms  again  !  " 

A  spasm,  not  of  regret,  but  of  apprehension,  shakes 
Lorraine.  "  And  to-morrow,"  thinks  he,  "  if  I  lose 
sight  of  you" — and  he  looks  at  Lucie — "you'll  be 
turning  up  on  your  barricade,  no  doubt.  Here — you  at 
least,  are  safest."  And  then  he  turns  his  eyes  and  his 
mind  upon  Lady  Laure.  "And  if  a  row  comes  here, 
what's  to  be  done  with  you,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  " 

He  stands  still  silent,  his  mind  a  compensating 
balance,  with  Lucie's  safety  in  one  scale,  and  Lady 
Laure's  in  the  other.  It  was  natural  to  him  to  fall 
back  upon  a  compromise. 

"We'll  wait  another  fortnight,"  says  he,  at  last. 
And  so  he  sends  his  two  blonde  heads,  smiling  again, 
to  their  slumbers. 

But  the  fortnight  never  ran  out.  In  three  days 
came  the  moment  which  struck  the  note  for  departure. 
It  came  full  of  hurry  and  debate;  full  of  strange 
necessities  and  unlooked-for  issues;  ushered  in  by 
strains  of  martial  music,  which  echoed  round  the  hills 
and  shores,  making  Lady  Laure's  heart  stand  still, 
and  Lorraine  rush  out  to  see,  and  paling  Lucie's  cheek 
with  sympathetic  thrill. 


(  43  ) 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HOME  TRUTHS  AND  HOME  THRUSTS. 

Two  merchants,  friends  of  many  years,  fell  out,  and  another  friend 
looked  on  ;  and  as  the  quarrel  grew,  their  wrath  waxed  hotter,  and 
their  words  fiercer. 

"  Scoundrel !  Pickpocket !  "  cried  one. 

The  other  laughed  him  to  scorn.  "  Prove  your  words  !  "  says  he ; 
and  so  leaves  him. 

"  Why  call  him  a  pickpocket  ?  "  remonstrates  the  friend  looking  on. 
"  It  has  no  meaning  for  him.  Why  not  tell  him  of  the  sum  of  money 
you  once  lost  by  his  foolishness  ?  That  would  have  been  true !  " 

"Yes,"  replied  the  merchant,  "that  would  have  been  true;  but, 
angry  as  I  was,  I  couldn't  wound  him  with  that !  " 

To  sleep  upon  a  matter  is  the  wise  man's  counsel  for 
a  safe  opinion,  and  the  option  of  a  change  of  mind. 

Lorraine,  however,  the  next  morning,  got  up  with 
his  purpose  as  little  changed  as  his  opinion.  It  is  true 
they  were  diametrically  opposed,  but  that  only  kept 
things  more  firmly  in  statu  quo.  As  to  the  stipulated 
fortnight,  he  was  as  little  satisfied  with  the  conces- 
sion as  ever.  Still,  he  could  see  nothing  for  it  but 
to  stick  to  it.  If,  indeed,  he  could  have  seen  his 
way  out  of  it,  he  might  have  broken  faith ;  but  the 
position  of  things  was  unchanged,  and  the  more  he 
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considered  it,  the  more  the  same  difficulties  rose  up  to 
hamper  him  and  to  bring  him  to  a  standstill. 

Since  Lucie's  arrival  up  till  now,  Lorraine  had 
remained  passive  enough.  The  old  questions — "  When 
do  you  mean  to  quit  this  place  ?  "  "  Are  we  going  to 
take  root  here  ?  " — were  altogether  dropped. 

But  now,  the  idea  having  once  more  come  up, 
backed  by  the  impasse  into  which  things  in  general 
were  getting,  his  mind  would  not  let  him  subside 
asrain. 

This  morning  he  sat  down  to  his  breakfast  in  a 
perfect  cloud  of  gloom. 

He  would  have  been  glad,  Lucie  considered, — to  act 
with  a  better  grace,  but  he  could  not.  He  is  a  bad 
hand  at  feigning, — spoilt,  not  by  people,  but  by  the 
isolation  of  circumstances,  small  contradictions,  when 
he  feels  them  to  be  such,  go  terribly  against  the  grain. 

Without  a  strong  will,  and  without  the  clef  aid 
de  cette  qualite,  neither  wilful  nor  obstinate,  he  yet 
fretted  under  the  forced  marches  of  life ;  and  if 
too  closely  pushed,  he  broke  suddenly  into  resistance 
and  unlooked-for  self-assertion;  he  became  resentful, 
implacable,  and  his  habitual  negativeness  vanished ; 
then  he  realized  thoroughly  that  he  was  alone  in  the 
world,  and  he  stood  manfully  by  himself,  and  in  this 
self-defence  he  could  go  to  most  lengths.  But,  hap- 
pily, the  sleeping  lion  was  hard  to  rouse, — and  slept 
through  a  good  deal. 

Just  now,  however, — he  was  only  mightily  bored 
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and  bothered,  but  not  indignant ;  for  Lucie  was  prime 
mover  in  the  affair.  He  even  seeks  to  excuse  himself, 
and,  for  want  of  a  better  cause,  he  lays  his  rueful 
mood  upon  that  heavily  burdened  scapegoat,  the 
weather. 

"  No  one  but  such  a  creature  of  sun  and  air  as  you 
are,  Lucie,"  says  he, "  could  stand  up  against  this  sultry 
heat.     As  for  me,  it  floors  me  entirely." 

"  I  don't  feel  it  either  to-day,"  says  Lady  Laure. 
"  I  thought  there  was  more  breeze  ;  but  you  look  dread- 
fully oppressed  with  it.  I  am  sure  your  head  aches, 
dear  Claude." 

"  Dear  Claude  "  grasps  at  the  idea  of  the  headache, 
and  feels  at  liberty,  under  its  charitable  cover,  to  lie 
about  half  asleep  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  But  Nature 
took  a  signal  revenge,  and  when  the  midnight  hours 
came,  he  was  never  more  wide  awake  in  his  life. 

"  I  shall  be  mad  or  in  a  fever,  if  I  go  on  this  way 
for  a  fortnight,"  says  he,  tossing  about. 

It  being  decreed  that  Lorraine  should  die  in  his 
right  mind,  the  test  of  this  crucial  fortnight  was  to  be 
spared  him  ;  but,  Lorraine  not  being  in  the  confidence 
of  the  Dark-mantled  One,  he  felt  as  men  are  strangely 
led  to  do  on  the  eve  of  some  uprooting  change, — an 
absolute  confidence  in  the  unalterable  permanence,  of 
the  thing  he  was  so  lugubriously  looking  forward  to. 

The  second  day  saw  him  no  more  resigned  than  the 
first,  but  the  condition  had  changed.  From  the  moody 
he  was  passing  into  the  mutinous,  he  was  beginning  to 
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grumble.  Yet  there  was  no  increase  of  mischief  with 
it.  Let  the  world  say  what  it  will,  there  are  cases 
where  Silence  is  neither  gold  nor  silver,  but  lead, — and 
when  the  beginning  of  speech  is  the  beginning  of  hope 
for  a  man,  and  for  his  neighbours  who  have  to  bear  with 
him, — and  from  the  moment  Lorraine  gave  free  vent 
to  Lady  Laure  of  his  pent-up  discontent,  the  horizon 
began  to  clear. 

"  Such  useless  folly,"  says  he,  "  waiting  about  here 
for  no  earthly  reason,  and  with  the  certainty  of  every 
hour's  delay  exposing  us  more  and  more  to  getting 
in  for  some  detestable  fix  or  other.  And  all  for  the 
gratification  of  a  childish  whim  !  " 

"  You  know,  Claude,"  answers  she,  "  I  could  now 
do  just  as  you  like,  but  it  pleases  Lucie  to  stay." 

"  Pleases  Lucie  ! "  says  he.  "  Well,  I  believe  that 
no  one  can  say  I  am  ever  against  pleasing  Lucie ;  but 
if  I  pleased  myself  just  now,  I'd  transport  you  to  Bel- 
larmine,  and  Lucie  into  the  heart  of  Africa,  or  any 
other  equally  distant  spot — off  the  high  road  to  his 
firebrands." 

"  But  you  seemed  glad  when  he  gave  up  going  to 
America,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  come  here." 

"  Of  course  I  was.  How  could  I  tell  all  about  him 
before  I'd  seen  him  ?  " 

"And  he  came  here  entirely  for  you,  Claude," 
cries  she,  with  deep  reproach  in  her  voice. 

"  Yes,"  exclaims  Lorraine  ;  "  and  does  that  make  it 
the  better?     Why,  America  would  be  the  saving  of 
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him  now.  Women  have  no  brains  for  anything  but 
their  sentiment.  Can't  you  see,  that  if  there's  another 
blow-up  in  Paris,  he'll  be  off  at  the  first  shot  ?  " 

Lady  Laure  starts  at  the  word.  "  I  never  thought 
of  that!"  cries  she.  "0  Claude,  promise  me — 
promise  me  you  will  keep  him  from  going !  " 

"  Easier  said  than  done,  Laure,"  is  the  short  reply. 

With  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  Lorraine  has 
come  greatly  round,  and  he  presents  himself  at  the 
breakfast-table  with  a  much  more  shining  countenance. 

"  It's  no  good  being  as  sulky  as  a  bear,"  thinks  he 
to  himself.  "  And  as  dull  as  a  mole,"  he  might  have 
added.  For  the  mope  of  the  last  two  days  has  brought 
the  penance,  of  the  most  desperate  ennui. 

Lady  Laure,  when  she  sees  him  like  his  old  self, 
and  hears  the  ring  of  good  humour  in  his  voice,  is  not 
transported  to  Bellarmine,  but  into  the  seventh  heaven 
of  delight.  She  has  been  on  thorns  lest  Lucie  should 
perceive  his  friend's  evil  mood.  Lady  Laure  can  bear 
all  things  for  herself ;  but  for  Lucie,  even  the  jar  of 
a  rose  leaf,  afflicts  her  with  the  deepest  concern. 

"I  suppose  I  must  go  now  to  give  the  orders,"  says 
she, — after  one  of  the  old  serene  morning  chats  for  a 
good  hour. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Laure.  If  I  were  you,"  says 
Lorraine,  "for  the  few  days  we  have  to  be  here,  I'd 
abate  those  household  conspiracies,  in  which  you  have 
been  so  notoriously  engaged  every  morning  since  the 
departure    of    that    serviceable    couple,   Burton   and 
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Jenkins.  Why  can't  you  let  Sabine  and  the  other 
girl  manage  by  themselves  ?  There's  no  necessity  for 
you  to  be  bothering  yourself  with  ordering  and  con- 
sulting for  hours  together.  And  as  to  the  gimcracks 
you  give  us  to  eat,  we  never  had  half  the  dishes  under 
Burton's  reign." 

"0  Claude,"  says  she,  in  a  tone  of  deep  dis- 
appointment, "I  thought  you  enjoyed  the  things; 
and  I  never  saw  Lucie  with  half  so  good  an  appetite  !  " 

"  He's  running  about  on  the  hills  all  the  day,  and 
he's  hungry;  and  when  a  man's  hungry,  he  doesn't  want 
spicy  dishes  to  tempt  his  appetite." 

"  But  it  is  no  trouble."  Then  she  says,  with  a  sort 
of  apology  in  her  voice,  "  I  really  like  it ;  it  amuses 
me.  I  must  do  something,  you  know.  When  we  go 
away,  I  shall  miss  the  housekeeping  as  much  as  any- 
thing ! " 

"  Your  standard  of  enjoyment  is  modest,  Heaven 
knows !  Nor  is  your  compliment  exaggerated  to  your 
companions — companion,  I  may  say,  since  Lucie  leaves 
to  me  the  honour  of  entertaining  you."  Lorraine's 
lips  smiled,  but  his  eyes  were  cold.  "  She  is  getting 
cured  of  her  adoration,"  thinks  he,  as  he  falls  silent ; 
— "  and  a  good  thing  too." 

He  took  her  naive  speech  the  wrong  way.  There  was 
still  a  screw  loose  in  his  temper ;  it  struck  upon  an 
evil  chord;  it  weakened  the  strongest  of  Lady  Laure's 
silken  chains.  If  she  ceased  to  care  for  him,  what 
more  easy  to  himself  than  to  give  her  up  ?     And  what 
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more  likely  than  a  girl's  first  foolish  love-dream  dying 
out  of  itself?     So  he  thought. 

He  might  have  thought  also,  when  upon  the  subject, 
that  if  practice  is  necessary  to  keep  alive  the  dream 
of  love,  Lady  Laure  had  every  excuse  for  its  dying 
out  of  itself ;  for,  never  lavish  of  love-making, — of  late 
Lorraine  had  let  it  alone  altogether. 

Lady  Laure's  blue  eyes,  with  the  quick  instinct  of 
the  love  that  still  dwells  intense  as  ever  in  her  young 
heart,  are  fixed  upon  his  silent  face  with  a  troubled 
fear.     She  sees  too  well  that  something  is  wron^. 

*  You  know  what  I  mean,  Claude,"  says  she, 
softly. 

"Clearly,"  says  he,  in  return,  with  one  of  his 
cynical  shrugs.  "But  it  strikes  me  that  you  must 
have  lots  of  things  to  prepare  for  your  journey.  This 
fortnight,  or  rather,  thank  Heaven !  this  twelve  days, 
don't  make  up  a  century.  I  suspect  you'll  drive 
everything  off  to  the  last,  as  women  always  do." 

"  Indeed,  indeed  I  won't.  Sabine  has  put  up  most 
of  my  few  things  already."  Jenkins  had  tolerably 
lightened  Lady  Laure's  wardrobe,  as  we  know. 

"  By-the-by,  Claude,"  says  Lady  Laure  again,  "  I 
hope  you  won't  object  to  my  taking  Sabine  on  our 
journey  home.  She  will  make  me  just  the  sort  of  maid 
that  suits  me,  and — and  remind  me  of  this — dear — 
place."     Lady  Laure's  voice  begins  to  fail  her. 

"  There  !  Don't  begin  to  cry  about  it  beforehand  !  " 
says  Lorraine  ;  but  there  is  a  better-tempered  ring  in 
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his  voice.     "  No  doubt,"  he  adds,  "  we  shall  come  in 
for  a  scene  at  parting." 

"  And  you  don't  object  to  Sabine  ?  "  asks  she. 
"  Sabine  !  She  seems  to  have  bewitched  yon  both. 
But  why  ask  me  ?  I'm  not  lord  and  master  yet.  But 
if  you  wish  for  my  opinion,  if  the  French  girl  is  willing 
to  go  with  you,  you  can't  do  better  than  secue  her. 
In  fact,  I  don't  see  how  you  could  possibly  travel  with 
us,  without  a  maid  with  you. — Your  father's  politics," 
says  he,  with  a  sound  of  rebuke  in  his  words,  "  seem 
suddenly  to  have  blinded  him  to  all  his  other  duties." 
"He  left  Jenkins  with  me  when  he  went,"  says 
Lady  Laure,  with  a  blush. 

"  And  you  got  rid  of  her  as  quick  as  you  could  !  " 
cries  Lorraine. 

"  Oh,  if  it  was  wrong,  why  didn't  you  tell  me  ?  " 
cries  she,  in  return. 

"  Gracious  He'avens  !  Didn't  I  tell  you  ?  "  is  his 
answer. 

Lady  Laure  is  overwhelmed  with  these  sudden 
recriminations  upon  her  father's  conduct  and  her 
own. 

Lorraine  looks  at  her  blushes  and  her  distress. 
"  It's  no  good  being  upset  now,  Laure,"  says  he. 
"  and  it's  nut  to  be  laid  at  your  door  ;  but  your  father 
was  to  blame.  He  huddled  off  to  his  elections,  and 
left  you  here  to  the  charge  of  Lucie.  But  what  a 
farce,  he  must  have  known  it  to  be !  For  though  I 
didn't  know  Lucie  as  he  is, — his  father  did.     I  am  nut 
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going  to  say  that  a  brother's  protection  is  not  ac- 
cepted as  sound  and  sufficient  for  a  woman  even  of 
your  age.  If  your  father  were  dead,  you  would  have 
no  other  ;  and  if  I  stood  in  Lucie's  shoes,  and  Lucie  in 
mine,  there  would  be  nothing  to  say. But  Lucie !  " 

Lorraine  throws  out  his  hand  and  curls   his  lip, 

and  gives  a  volume  of  significant  protest  to  that . 

"  But  Lucie  !  " 

Lady  Laure's  tears  begin  to  flow. 

"What  is  to  be  done,"  cries  Lorraine,  angrily, 
"  when  a  woman  can't  listen  to  common  sense  without 
this  eternal  crying  ?  It's  your  only  fault,  to  be  sure  ; 
but  it's  the  greatest  nuisance.  Your  tears  are  always 
ready,  and  yet  you  don't  use  them  skilfully.  However, 
to  do  this,"  says  he  again — "  to  do  this,  no  doubt,  a 
woman  must  either  be  a  born  hypocrite  or  a  born 
actress,  and  you  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
You  can't  bamboozle  your  neighbours.  It  might  be 
better  all  round  if  you  could — not  but  what  I  think 
I  should  see  through  it ;  but  I  don't  know."  There  he 
stops. 

"  I  fear,  Claude,"  says  Lady  Laure,  as  she  gets  up 
to  leave  the  room,  "  that  you  must  take  us  as  we  are  : 
my  father,  my  brother,  and  myself.  I  am  afraid  there 
is  no  cure  for  all  these  new  faults  now." 

As  natural  to  Lady  Laure  as  her  tears,  is  her 
native  dignity.  Now,  with  the  pearly  drops  still  wet 
upon  her  cheek,  as  she  stands  before  him,  at  her  full 
height,  with  her  folded  arms,  her  motionless  figure, 
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her  calm  white  brow,  her  large  quiet  eyes  resting  upon 
his  in  royal  innocence. 

Lorraine  is  won  to  admiration  by  all  this  queenly 
gentleness. 

Here  had  he  been  rating  away  about  the  pro- 
prieties, strong  in  his  home  truths  and  home  thrusts ; 
and  there,  for  all  vindication  stood  she,  the  loveliest 
incarnation  of  feminine  purity,  feminine  pride,  and 
feminine  forbearance. 

"  Laure,"  cries  Lorraine,  "  where  do  you  get  that 
look  of  yours — half  queen,  half  statue  ?  No  doubt  you 
were  born  to  reign  over  some  one,  but  it  was  over 
a  very  superior  mortal,  I  suspect,  to  your  humble 
servant ! " 
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Chance  and  change  reign  here  below  ; 
Kest  and  peace  we  never  know. 
As  the  tide  flows  to  and  fro, 
So  do  all  things  come  and  go. 
Now  they  please  us,  now  deceive  us  ; 
Now  they  cherish,  now  they  leave  us  ; 
Cheat  with  pleasure  brief  aud  vain; 
Chain  us  with  the  lasting  pain, 
With  the  still-consuming  sorrow 
Of  a  hope  that  knows  no  morrow  ; 
Crush,  the  fatal  burden  sending, 
Of  a  memory  unending. 

Lady  Laure  was  not  the  one  to  harbour  malice,  what- 
ever the  provocation.  Nor  was  she  one  of  those,  whose 
balance  of  feeling  being  upset,  it  took  much  time  and 
coaxing  to  restore  its  equilibrium.  And  besides  the 
sweet  pliancy  of  her  temper,  she  had  none  of  that  self- 
consciousness  which  creates  heart-burning  and  impedes 
reconciliation.  Like  the  blue  sea  beside  which  they 
were  living,  her  spirits  took  their  colouring  from  the 
atmosphere  around.  If  smiles  greeted  her,  she  forgot 
or  she  hid  her  tears ;  and  when,  a  few  hours  later  in 
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this  day,  Lorraine  met  her  with  a  kind  voice,  and  the 
cheerful  speech  of,  "  Well,  Laure,  have  you  been 
making  a  martyr  of  yourself  as  usual,  in  order  to 
transform  us  two  men  into  gluttons  ?  "  her  aggrieved 
heart  brightened  up,  and  she  was  able  serenely  to  do 
the  honours  of  the  dinner-table. 

To  do  him  justice,  in  his  short  way,  generally, 
Lorraine  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head  ;  his  defect  was 
that  he  hit  too  hard,  and  without  sufficient  regard  for 
the  brittle  substances  about.  In  his  lecture  to  Lady 
Laure,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  common  sense,  as  he 
declared,  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  But  even  the  blunt 
weapon  of  common  sense,  if  we  would  not  wound  the 
innocent  and  defenceless,  must  be  used  sparingly  and 
gently,  in  a  world  that  is  crack-brained — quite  as 
much  as  commonplace. 

But  Lorraine's  habit  was  to  act  straight  upon  his 
impressions — which,  taking  a  broad  view,  were,  indeed, 
rarely  at  fault — whether  it  was  the  earl  with  his 
courteous  scheming,  his  obtuseness  or  his  rashness ; 
<»r  Lucie's  good  appetite  and  unfitness  for  ordinary 
trusts.  But  here,  again,  his  defect  was  to  make  no 
allowance  for  the  shades  and  nuances  of  motives  and 
actions — for  the  parti-colouredness  of  everything  in 
this  life.  He  made  too  clean  a  sweep  of  it,  with  his 
keen  observations,  his  judgment  and  convictions ;  he 
relied  too  absolutely  upon  his  own  sagacity.  But, 
whatever  the  mischief  to  others  of  his  qualities,  per- 
sonally they  had  the  mastering  merit  of  never  telling 
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against  himself.  The  common  phrase,  that  "man's 
own  self  is  his  worst  enemy," — might  have  been  ac- 
curately reversed  in  his  case  ;  he  had  no  better  friend 
than  Claude  Lorraine, — and  he  was  fully  aware  and 
appreciative  of  this. 

If  things  and  people  went  wrong  with  him,  he 
blamed  the  people  and  the  things,  not  himself;  he 
tortured  himself  with  no  self-distrust,  and  few  self- 
reproofs.  He  had  none  of  that  self- dissatisfaction, 
which  is  the  bete  noire  of  some  worthy  men's  lives. 
And  now,  though  his  words  had  shot  a  pang  through 
Lady  Laure's  tender  heart,  had  brought  up  the  offend- 
ing tears,  had  sent  her  away  with  sighs, — he  stands 
just  as  much  where  he  did — in  his  own  estimation — as 
in  her  affections  ;  he  is  full  as  ready,  with  his  careless 
jests — as  she  is  with  her  forgiving  smiles. 

"  I've  been  telling  our  lady  housekeeper,"  says  he 
to  Lucie,  "  that  you  don't  want  spicy  dishes,  my  dear 
fellow,  to  tempt  your  appetite." 

"  Spicy  dishes !  "  answers  Lucie.  "  I  eat  bread ;  " 
and  he  takes  up  his  portion. 

Lucie  is  unconscious  of  the  spicy  dishes  he  eats ; 
he  realizes  the  staff  of  life  in  its  strong  simplicity, 
and  gives  it  the  credit  of  his  support. 

"  Come,"  cries  Lorraine,  "  there's  a  want  of  apprecia- 
tion in  that.  Are  you  aware  that  we  have  been  supping 
and  dining  of  late  as  if  we  had  had  old  Savarin  himself 
as  our  chef  de  cuisine  ?  " 

Lucie,  who  is  at  this  moment  consuming  a  cotelette 
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a  la  Soubise — Sabine's  peculiar  handiwork — pushes 
away  his  plate  with  a  gesture  of  dismay.  "  And  I — 
do  I  eat  in  this  way  ?  "  cries  he. 

"  Eat  in  this  way !  Of  course  you  do,  and  it  suits 
you  admirably.     Look  at  your  cheeks." 

Lucie  drops  his  arms  with  his  usual  action  to 
express  emotion.  "I  see  it  all;  I  understand  the 
mystery  now.  This  eating — these  spicy  dishes  have 
destroyed  my  brain.  I  write  nothing,  and  yet  here,  in 
the  glorious  freedom  of  these  hills,  with  such  a  sea  and 
such  a  sky,  who  would  not  find  an  inspiration?  " 

"  0  Lucie  !  "  says  Lady  Laure,  in  a  deploring  voice. 
This  is  a  terrible  renewal  of  the  morning's  trial. 

"  Leave  him  to  me,  Laure,"  says  Lorraine,  laughing. 
"I  will  make  him  see  the  truth.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  cutlets,  though  it  might  be  one  of — no  cutlets. 
It's  the  result  of  other  things.  Now  listen  to  me,  Lucie. 
The  midnight  lamp,  they  say,  is  the  inspiring  orb  for 
you  poets ;  but  here  are  yon  running  about  after  your 
Sun-God  all  the  day,  and  going  betimes  to  your  sweet 
slumbers  at  night,  as  innocent  as  any  turtle-dove  both 
of  plots  and  poetry — and  so  much  the  better  too.  You're 
getting  robust  instead  of  consuming  yourself  to  a 
shadow.  I'd  wager  a  pound  you  weigh  a  stone  more 
than  you  did  when  you  first  came  here." 

"  As  to  the  poets,"  replies  Lucie,  putting  himself 
into  an  attitude  of  thought  ;  "let  me  consider.  Well,  I 
believe  you  are  mistaken.  As  a  rule,  they  have  been  fat, 
— that  is  to  say,  where  they  have  been  fed.    Poets  who 
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have  starved  have  not  been  fat,  because,  alas ! food 

and  fat  go  together." 

Lucie's  voice  fell  into  one  of  his  pathetic  tones; 
his  eyes  stared  imploringly  into  space ;  he  sat  con- 
juring up  the  shade  of  a  starving  poet,  and  was 
afflicted  to  the  heart  by  the  vision. 

Lorraine  was  so  comically  struck  by  his  friend's 
pitiful  tableau  that,  in  spite  of  his  own  purgatories  of 
one  kind  and  the  other,  he  gave  way  to  one  of  his  old 
fits  of  hearty  laughter. 

"  Why  do  you  laugh  ?  "  asks  Lucie.  "  Why  do  you 
laugh, — while  men  are  starving — and  hearts  are 
breaking  ?  " 

"  Why  do  I  laugh  ?  my  dear  Lucie.  Upon  my  word, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  but  if  you  only  knew  the 
good  you've  done  me  by  setting  this  dolorous  picture 
before  me,  in  your  own  incomparable  way,  you  would 

not  grudge  it  to  me, even  at  the  cost  of  an  imaginary 

starving  poet." 

Lucie  sits  eyeing  him  mutely;  then  he  gets  up, 
and  at  last  he  goes  away — with  Lorraine's  dark  saying 
to  brood  over. 

"  What  does  he  say  ?  "  he  murmurs  to  himself. 
"  What  have  I  done  to  make  him  laugh  ?  How  has  he 
got  any  good  out  of  it  ?  He  says  he  does  not  under- 
stand me. — It  is  I  that  do  not  understand  him  ! — What 
solitary  wretches  we  are ! — alone,  always  alone,  from  the 
stars  above,  to  the  atoms  under  our  feet, — existence 
begins,  runs   its  course, — ends  alone.     Where   is   the 
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Companionship  of  men  ?  Where  is  the  Company  of  the 
stars  ?  Each  star  is  millions  of  miles  apart  from  its 
fellow,  and  so  is  man  from  man.  In  the  blank  void 
before  our  birth,  in  the  blank  void  after  our  death,  we 
have  been  nothing  to  each  other,  we  shall  be  nothing 
to  each  other  ;  and  yet  for  a  transitory  moment  in  this 
Eternity  of  Nothingness,  we  tear  our  wretched  hearts  to 
threads,  for  human  Love  and  human  Hate.  Miserable 
victims  of  a  relentless  rule  !  The  very  stones  that  lie 
side  by  side  on  those  wild  moraines  through  the  ages 
of  Time,  are  more  akin  than  human  souls  !  " 

And  so,  moaning  in  his  spirit,  Lucie  creeps  away 
to  one  of  his  haunts,  where  he  can  hear  the  waves 
rise  and  fall,  and  feel  the  fragrant  perfume  of  the 
groves  blowing  over  his  head ;  and  there  he  falls 
asleep,  and  forgets  his  dreary  nothingness  and  his 
starving  poet,  and  soars  in  dreams,  into  the  soul's 
golden  realm  of  winged  hopes  and  joys. 


Lucie's  dreams,  golden  as  they  were,  did  not  hold 
him  long,  nor  had  they  dissipated  the  stony  weight 
upon  his  heart,  which  he  carried  into  his  slumbers. 

The  day  had  still  some  course  to  run.  The  sun  was 
yet  above  the  mountain  ridges,  shedding  its  full  beams 
over  sea  and  shore, — when,  with  slow  pace  and  a  dejected 
air,  he  leaves  the  groves.     He  looks  back  towards  the 
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villa  and  up  at  the  hills;  but  he  feels  no  desire  to 
return  to  the  one,  no  impulse  to  go  up-springing  and 
vaulting  by  his  favourite  paths — with  his  voice  in  its 
high  key,  waking  the  mountain  echoes,  getting  his 
good  appetite,  as  Lorraine  said,  and  his  damask  cheeks. 
No ; — he  is  down-hearted  this  evening.  He  turns  his 
back  upon  it  all,  and  follows  the  broken  sea-line,  below 
pine-clad  cliff  and  olive  forest,  wading  round  creek  and 
bluff,  not  thinking,  not  caring  where  his  steps  are 
taking  him,  till,  as  the  sun  is  setting,  the  eastern  bay 
opens  full  upon  him,  and  he  sees  the  little  town  lying 
deep  in  shadow, — and,  towering  high  beyond  it  the  red 
rocks,  still  bright  and  fiery  in  the  parting  rays. 

He  comes  at  last  to  a  watercourse,  with  its  broad 
shingly  stretch  and  its  trickling  current,  and  the  old 
stone  bridge  that  leads  across  it  to  the  town ;  and  here 
he  stops,  for  under  the  spread  of  the  plane  trees  a  crowd 
is  gathered,  and  out  of  it  comes  a  tinkling  sound  of 
music  and  of  song.  He  sits  down  by  the  bridge  to 
listen.  The  musical  sounds  fascinate  him,  and  Lucie 
has  a  natural  passion  which  unites  him  to  all  open- 
air  gatherings,  whether  great  or  small. 

Before  long  the  low  notes  of  the  song  cease  with 
the  tinkling  accompaniment,  and  the  crowd  disperses. 
Two  figures  draw  near  to  the  bridge ;  they  are  clearly 
the  musicians  who  have  been  performing.  A  tall  old 
man,  white-bearded  and  bare-headed,  and  a  young  girl. 
They  pass  close  by  Lucie  to  cross  the  bridge ;  and  he, — 
still  impelled  by  his  sympathies  and  his  common  feeling 
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for  all  wandering  creatures  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
— gets  up  and  follows  them. 

With  the  instinct  of  their  furtive  lot,  they  leave 
the  broader  road,  and  turn  into  a  narrow  path  between 
a  sloping  ditch  and  a  wall ;  it  is  full  of  foul  things, 
and  turns  and  twists  till  it  brings  them  at  last  into 
the  heart  of  the  main  street.  It  is  a  poor  affair  itself, 
— with  its  mean,  uneven  buildings  and  squalid  roofs. 

The  musicians,  who  walk  always  hand-in-hand,  the 
girl  going  a  little  first,  seem  to  draw  up  as  they  enter 
it, — as  if  they  felt  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  upon 
them  again. 

Before  the  low  irregular  inn,  which  called  itself 
the  hotel,  they  stop.  They  make  no  advance  to  go 
in,  however, — and  here  Lucie  gets  his  first  good  view 
of  them. 

They  are  no  ordinary-looking  couple,  this  man  and 
girl.  Girl  she  scarcely  is,  for  she  must  have  seen 
twenty  years  or  more  ;  but  she  has  the  marks  of  ex- 
treme beauty, — and,  in  spite  of  her  wandering  life  by 
wind  and  weather,  her  face  is  of  a  marble  paleness. 
Her  straight  features  have  the  stillness  of  a  statue ; 
her  beautiful  almond-shaped  eyes  move  as  little  as  the 
face  they  light, — bright,  cold,  still,  they  look  as  if  they 
should  burn — but  do  not, — like  the  fixed  stars  which 
irradiate  the  night.  Her  dress  is  evidently  the  relics  of 
a  costume — a  costume  that  has  been  patched  and 
replaced  as  it  could  be;  her  hair,  long  and  fair,  hangs 
in  two  plaits,  mixed  with  discoloured  coins  and  bits  of 
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coral ;  a  faded  woollen  handkerchief,  that  once  was  gay 
with  embroidered  fancies,  is  tied  round  the  head,  low 
on  the  brow,  the  two  ends  hanging  over  one  ear ;  in 
the  ears  again  are  the  tarnished  coins,  and  around  the 
neck.  The  petticoat  is  of  a  dull  red,  and  over  it  a  still 
duller  shaded  pelisse  of  blue, — it  encloses  the  back  and 
shoulders,  and  leaves  the  arms  bare  ;  an  apron  of  wool, 
embroidered  like  the  handkerchief,  the  bodice  laced 
and  open,  and  a  loose  red  woollen  band,  worn  low  upon 
the  hips,  completes  the  dress ; — but  there  is  still  the 
addition  of  a  long,  thin,  two-stringed  guitar,  or  rebah, 
slung  over  her  shoulder. 

The  man  on  one  arm  carries  a  small  rug  of  Eastern 
make,  but  for  all  effect, — he  has  but  his  fine,  despairing 
face  and  head,  and  flowing  beard  of  snow.  He  draws 
round  him  a  miserable  capote  to  hide  the  wretchedness 
beneath  it,  and  stands  with  his  hand  upon  the  girl's 
shoulder. 

These  two  take  Lucie's  heart  by  storm  at  once. 
"  Come,  my  friends,"  says  he,  "  why  do  we  stand  out- 
side the  inn?  There  is  rest  and  refreshment  for  us 
within." 

Then  the  girl  speaks  in  broken  French.  She  says 
they  have  no  money  to  spend  in  rest  and  refresh- 
ment ;  the  people  there  gave  them  nothing.  They  are 
going  directly  to  perform  again,  to  buy  their  supper, 
perhaps,  "  and  perhaps  not,"  says  she,  shaking  her 
head. 

"  Come  in,  and  we  will  sup  together,"  says  Lucie. 
"  I  have  money." 
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He  leads  the  way  down  the  sloping  brick  passage, 
and  turns  to  the  right,  into  one  of  the  rooms.  It  is  a 
rough-looking  chamber,  running  backward,  large  and 
low, — you  might  almost  touch  the  ceiling  with  your 
hand ;  and  the  long  lattice  window,  with  its  close  mul- 
lions,  nearly  excludes  the  little  light  that  is  left  to 
come  in  through  it. 

"  I  am  your  friend,"  says  Lucie.  "  I  am  an  English- 
man.— Tell  me,  who  you  are." 

The  girl  points  to  the  man's  eyes  and  to  his  lips ; 
she  says  that  he  is  blind,  and  cannot  see,  that  he  is  a 
stranger  here,  and  cannot  understand  the  words  they 
use.  Then  she  speaks  to  the  old  man,  and  seems  to  be 
interpreting  Lucie's  friendly  offers,  and  friendly  speech. 

The  man  replies  in  the  same  tongue  to  her.  It  is 
not  familiar  to  Lucie's  ears,  and  yet  it  tells  him  that 
its  full  swell  can  belong  to  no  other  land  than  classic 
Greece.  After  the  few  words,  comes  a  deep  sigh  of 
suffering,  and  then  follows  a  burst  of  tears ;  the  large 

drops  roll  down  from  the  sightless  eyes, a  torrent 

of  misery  inundating  the  majesty  of  the  worn  and  lofty 
face. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  cries  Lucie.    "  What  does  he  say  ?  " 

"  He  says  that  for  seven  years  no  man  living  has 
called  him  friend." 

Then,  for  sheer  pity,  Lucie's  eyes  fill  too.  He  takes 
the  rugged  hand,  and  carries  it  up  to  them.  "  Tell 
him,"  he  cries,  "  that  these  tears  are  mine." 
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Lucie  presses  his  hospitality  upon  the  two 
wanderers  with  all  the  delicacy  he  might  have  used  to 
Koyal  persons  in  disguise  ;  and  when  the  meal  is  ended, 
and  the  blind  old  father  is  cheered  with  a  refilled  pipe, 

he  takes  the  daughter's   hand  gently,  and  says, 

"  Xow,  tell  me  your  history." 

Lucie  is  quite  right.  They  have  a  story  to  tell.  It 
is  one  truly  to  touch  a  manly  heart.  They  are  Cretans. 
Once  they  lived  well  and  happily.  They  had  vines 
and  gardens,  and  a  smiling  home  beside  the  sea,  and 
friends  and  family,  and  mother  and  brothers.  But  a 
day  of  desperation  came  for  wrongs  that  Cretans  could 
not  bear.  Then  tbey  fought,  the  young  men  and  the 
old  men,  and  the  women,  too  ; — they  did  all  they  could  ; 
they  gave  all  they  had,  all  their  gold,  all  their  store  of 
jewels.  But  it  was  all  in  vain — all  in  vain,  that  her 
brothers  bled  and  died,  and  her  betrothed.  "  Yes, 
they  killed  him  too  !  "  she  cries.  "  He  was  so  young, 
so  brave  ! "  And  then  she  weeps  her  first  tear  that 
night. 

It  was  all  in  vain  ;  they  were  conquered,  and  the  yoke 
was  heavier  than  before.  Many  women  and  children  had 

been  killed ; but  they  escaped,  she  and  her  mother, 

then.  Her  mother  was  young  and  beautiful.  She  was 
not  the  mother  of  her  brothers.  She  was  "  Janoula  the 
Jessamine  Star;"  so  she  was  called  always.  But  the 
wicked  eye  of  the  Bostandjy  was  upon  her.  One  day 
she  was  going  in  their  boat  to  a  pleasure  garden,  and 
for  concealment  she  covered  herself  up  with  a  Turkish 
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robe.  But  the  Bostandjy  was  going  his  rounds ;  he 
saw  her  and  knew  her,  and  came  fast  into  her  boat. 
He  offered  her  many  insults,  the  vile  Muslim ;  but  she 
would  not  speak  one  word.  Then  he  cruelly  beat  her, 
and  stript  off  the  robe,  and  called  her  an  insolent 
wretch  for  wearing  it,  and  much  more ;  and  then  he 
threw  her  upon  the  shore.  "  And  so  she  died  !  "  cries 
the  girl  again,  with  more  tears. 

"  And  then  they  threatened  us,"  she  says,  "  and  for 
my  sake  my  father  fled.     He  rowed  us  far  out  into  the 

sea  one  dark  night. '  If  we  die,  we  die  not  in  their 

hands,'  said  he.  But  a  ship  took  us  up,  going  far  to 
the  AVest,  and  we  were  put  on  the  shore  of  a  strange 
land,  far  from  our  poor  Crete.  We  carried  away  all 
we  could,  but  it  did  not  last  long ;  but  while  his  dear 
eyes  remained,  he  worked  for  both  of  us.  He  knew  the 
way  all  flowers  must  be  nourished,  and  vines  and  orange 
trees,  and  much  more.  But  a  year  ago  he  fell  blind, 
and  since  then  it  is,  I — must  work  for  both.  I  cannot 
work.  I  can  only  sing  and  dance.  Now  we  have 
wandered  through  many  lands,  and  Heaven  knows 
how  we  have  lived.  But  he,"  cries  she,  stroking  gently 
his  face,  "has  no  thought  now  but  to  breathe  once 
more  his  native  air,  and  die." 

So  they  are  begging  their  way  to  some  port  where 
they  may  find  a  ship  bound  for  their  beloved  Crete. 

The  girl  takes  out  of  her  bosom  a  small  bag  of 
coins.  "  These  are  to  pay,"  says  she.  "  I  would 
rather  starve  than  touch  one  of  them  !  " 
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This  finishes  the  history. 

Then  the  girl  flings  herself  upon  the  ground,  and 
lifts  her  clasped  hands.  "O  Father,"  cries  she — 
"  Father  in  heaven,  come  down  with  Thy  holy  angels, 
and  help  Thy  Christ  to  conquer  the  Turks!  Come 
and  deliver  us,  0  Father,  from  their  yoke;  and,  0 
God,  give  us — give  us  liberty !  " 

"  Amen !  "  cries  Lucie,  "  Amen  !  "  It  was  his  first 
heart  prayer  to  the  Almighty  throne  for  many  a  day. 
The  terrible  incubus  that  he  sees  in  priests  and  altars, 
has  driven  him  from  his  God;  but  now  the  strong  hope 
and  the  strong  despair,  the  infectious  fervour  of  white- 
winged  Faith,  bring  his  heart  upon  its  knees. 

And  if  the  spirit  of  prayer  is  blest,  not  in  what 
it  asks,  but  in  what  it  offers,  dare  we  say  of  this  prayer 
and  this  response,  that  the  one  is  accepted — and  the 
other  rejected  ? 

Lucie  gets  up.  He  takes  a  hand  of  each,  but  he  is 
dumb  in  words  ;  and  they  are  dumb  too,  for  the  old  man 
has  fallen  asleep,  through  weariness  of  feet,  and  through 
weariness  of  spirit,  and  the  strange  burden  of  a  plentiful 
meal ; — and  the  girl  is  mute  in  tears,  with  her  head 
buried  in  her  father's  open  hands. 

Then  Lucie  cries  aloud,  "  Let  men  go  forth  in  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  their  manhood,  undaunted  to 
torture  and  to  death ;  but  ye  tyrants,  spare  our  eyes  the 
saddest  of  all  sad  sights  in  this  world  of  misery  and 
crime — the  sight  of  outraged  innocence,  of  murdered 

VOL.  II.  f 
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innocents, — of  old  age,  and  childhood,  and  weak  women, 
forlorn  and  homeless  !  " 


Lucie  sits  down,  folds  his  arms,  and  is  lost  in 
thought.  But  when  the  girl  moves  from  her  father's 
knees,  he  moves  too.  He  takes  out  all  the  money  he 
has ;  but  it  is  not  enough,  and  so  he  goes  to  the  land- 
lord. This  man  knows  him  well,  and  gives  him  what 
loose  sums  he  has,  and,  when  his  back  is  turned,  calls 
him  a  fool  for  his  pains. 

"  Feed  the  wolf,  and  he'll  eat  you  up,"  says  he  to 
his  wife. 

Lucie  puts  the  money  in  the  girl's  hands.  "  I  have 
no  good  use  for  it,"  says  he ;  "  spend  it  for  me,  dine 
well,  sleep  well, — this  will  provide." 

Then,  when  her  thanks  are  speechless, — he  shakes 
back  his  beautiful  hair,  and  the  ardent  eyes  grow 
cloudless  again, — and  the  radiant  joy  of  succouring  the 
suffering  fills  his  full  heart. 

"  Sing  me  one  song,"  he  says ;  "  for  soon  we  must 
part." 

To  sing  is  the  hired  labour  of  her  life.  She  puts 
her  tears  and  thanks  aside,  unslings  her  lute,  and 
begins. 

There  is  no  air  in  her  song,  and  no  regular  rhythm. 
It  is  but  a  wail,  chanted  in  one  low  key,  with  the 
tinkling  twang  of  the  guitar  in  the  pauses.     Where 
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she  cannot  touch  hearts  with  her  sorrows,  no  doubt 
she  gleans  but  little  from  ears  that  love  a  lively- 
strain. 

But  Lucie  sits,  rapt  and  listening.  "  It  is  the 
dirge  of  a  dying  country,"  murmurs  he. 

"  '  Poor  bird,  wandering  alone,  where  fly  you  ?   What 

shelter  have  you  ? ' '  There  is  no  shelter  for  me.     I 

fly  here,  and  I  fly  there.  When  I  was  a  little  one,  I  was 
in  my  own  land.  I  lived  joyfully  in  myrtle  bowers ; 
I  hoped  for  so  many  things ;  I  sang  from  the  morning 
till  the  evening.  I  had  a  young  lover.  I  lived  in  my 
little  nest.  One  day,  came  a  cruel  hawk  and  bore  him 
away ;  he  put  out  the  sweet  light  of  my  heart ;  he  made 
my  pretty  nest  a  desert.  And  now  I  fly  through 
strange  lands,  without  a  country,  without  a  lover.  I 
fly  where  fortune  takes  me.  I  flutter  my  tired  wings 
where  the  wind  bears  me,  where  the  tempest  drives  me. 
I  go  where  all  things  go,  where  my  dear  ones  are  gone, 
where  goes  the  cruel  hawk,  and  the  little  wandering 
■bird/  " 


"  It  is  the  song  of  Ipsilanti,"  says  she. 
"  It  is  the  song  of  a  bruised  heart,"  sa 


heart,"  says  Lucie. 


Another  hour,  and   Lucie  and  the  young  Cretan 
stand  under  the  stars  together. 
"  Adieu,  Mariora ! "  cries  he. 
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"  Adieu,  Lucie !  "  cries  she. 

"  We  must  meet  again,"  sighs  he. 

"  We  must  meet  again,"  sighs  she. 

So  in  man's  eternal  farewells  rises  ever  the  cry,. 
"  We  must  meet  again." 


(     69     ) 


CHAPTER   VI. 

NO   QUARTER. 

"What  a  wild  shock  is  to-day  ! 
Like  a  climaxing  act  in  a  play. 
All  this  affright  and  affray ; 
Like  a  Niagara  scene. 
"Who  shall  read  what  it  may  mean  ? 

How  came  the  mischief  about  ? 
What  brought  the  madness  out  ? 
What  raised  the  anarchy  shout  ? 
Have  hearts  been  jarred  all  the  time, 
Or  is  only  one  peal  out  of  chime  ? 

Of  Nations  and  Men,  is  it  truth 

That  the  unredeemed  sins  of  their  youth 

Eemain  without  pity  or  ruth ; 

Must  find  and  requite  them  at  last, 

Though  they  sorrow,  strive,  kneel,  pray,  and  fast  ? 

And  so  they  parted — Lucie  and  this  Cretan  maiden 
— parted,  never  to  meet  again ;  and  yet  with  hearts 
renewed;  if  with  a  fresh  sadness,  yet  with  a  fresh 
joy ;  if  with  a  fresh  fear,  yet  with  a  fresh  hope ; 
— and  though,  it  is  all  baseless  as  a  dream,  yet  it 
is  not  baseless  as  Lucie's  dreary  "nothingness," — for 
it  comes  of  human  love  and  sympathy,  of  human  tears 
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and  human  sighs,  and  this  eternal  parting — comes  of 
a  meeting — that  has  made  them  akin  for  ever. 

That  night  Lucie  slept  a  happy  sleep  under  the 
pine  branches ;  his  couch,  the  myrtle  and  sweet  rose- 
mary ;  his  lullaby,  the  waves'  soft  moan ;  his  aubade, 
the  twittering  swallows'  earliest  notes. 


There  are  no  fears  for  Lucie  at  the  villa, — they 
have  long  been  broken  in  to  his  erratic  ways ;  and  when 
he  comes  into  the  breakfast-room  with  a  mighty  fire 
in  his  eyes,  and  all  the  signs  of  a  grand  inspiration, 
his  rapturous  state  makes  little  effect. 

In  truth,  the  lovers  look  still  asleep.  This  morning 
the  heat  has  come  to  a  climax ;  the  air  is  fiery  as  a 
furnace ;  all  the  night  long  they  have  been  panting 
under  the  roofs  and  rooms  that  Lucie  inveighed  against. 
The  pine  wood  was  a  much  cooler  bedchamber ; — and 
now  they  sit  languidly,  neither  eating  nor  speaking. 
Soupire,  etend  les  bras,  ferme  Voeil  et  s'endort.  This, 
though  the  hour  is  early,  is  exactly  what  they  look 
as  if  they  would  be  glad  to  do. 

"  Wake  up,"  cries  Lucie,  "  and  listen !  " 

Then  with  all  his  solemn  seriousness,  he  comes  up 
to  the  table,  and  taking  Lady  Laure's  hand  with  one 
of  his  own,  and  laying  the  other  upon  Lorraine's 
shoulder,  he  lowers  his  head,  and  looking  with  his 
earnest  eyes  into  their  faces,  he  says — 
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"  But  first  tell  me — as  I  do — you  hate  the  Turk  ?  " 

"  The  Turk  !  "  says  Lady  Laure,  with  a  little  start. 

Lorraine,  on  his  side,  is  past  surprise  where  Lucie's 
pity  or  hate  are  concerned.     He  merely  lifts  his  eyes. 

"  A  brand-new  theme  !  "  says  he,  faintly.  Then,  with 
a  stretch  and  a  yawn,  he  adds,  "He's  a  quiet  sort 
of  a  gentleman,  I've  heard  say." 

"And  I've  heard,"  says  Lucie,  "that  he  is  a 
lazy,  lying  scoundrel ;  sensual,  ignorant,  and  base ; 
craven  to  the  strong,  cruel  to  the  weak;  and  I  have 
said  that  he  shall  be  swept  from  the  earth  he  has 
disgraced  and  oppressed." 

Lorraine  opens  his  eyes  with  a  laugh.  "  Lucky  for 
the  Turk  that  you  can't  back  your  words  with  fifty 
thousand  men ! " 

"  It  is  the  scandal  of  the  world  that  I  cannot." 

"  Well,"  says  Lorraine,  yawning  again,  "  there  are 
scandalous  matters  to  be  tilted  at,  North  as  well  as 
South." 

"  And  West  as  well  as  East,"  cries  Lucie ;  "  but  what 
is  that  ?  Must  the  whole  earth  lie  down  to  be  trampled 
on  ?  " 

"  Not  if  it  can  help  it,  certainly,  my  dear  Lucie," 
says  Lorraine,  with  a  smile.  "  But  what  is  it  all  about 
this  morning  ?  Have  you  been  dreaming  that  I  ap- 
peared in  a  turban  and  yellow  slippers,  and  Laure  in 
the  attire  of  the  queen  of  the  Harem  ?  " 

"  She  shall  die  first !  "  cries  Lucie.  "  Death  then 
would  be  a  sacred  duty." 
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Lady  Laure  starts  again,  this  time  with  something 
very  like  alarm.  "  Oh,  don't  worry  him,  Claude  !  "  she 
entreats. 

"  My  dear  Lucie,  I  was  half  asleep  before  you  came 
in ;  but  you — are  positively  dreaming  still.  Wake 
up  !  as  you  said  to  us  just  now,  and  tell  us  what's  the 
matter." 

"  This  shall  ring  in  his  adder's  ears,"  says  Lucie, 
desperately  ;  and  he  holds  up  a  crumpled  bit  of  paper. 

"  Ah  !  now  I  see,"  cries  Lorraine.  "  Come,  that's  a 
relief.  You  have  been  taking  my  advice,  composing 
a  poetic  bombshell  for  this  poor  Turk.  Well,  he's 
brave,  whatever  you  may  say ;  he'll  stand  up  to  re- 
ceive it." 

"  Would  to  Heavens,"  cries  Lucie,  "  that  it  could 
blow  his  worthless  carcase  to  atoms !  " 

"That's  a  mild  wish,"  says  Lorraine,  laughing  in 
spite  of  himself. 

"  Mild !  "  says  Lucie.  "  What  I  say  is, — No 
quarter ! " 

"  No  quarter  ! "  returns  Lorraine.  "  Isn't  that 
rather  severe  from  the  Friend  of  Humanity  ?  " 

"  He  is  outside  that  sacred  Pale,"  says  Lucie ;  "  for 
monsters  in  human  form  there  is  no  quarter  !  " 

"  It's  what  I  have  always  said,"  answers  Lorraine  ; 
"  it's  my  principle  exactly — my  general  principle,  you 
know.  I  have  not  yet,  for  various  reasons,  applied  it 
to  the  Turk.  But  now  for  the  bombshell.  Let's  test 
its  power.  Make  ready  for  the  shock,  Laure ;  and  now, 
Lucie, — fire  !  " 
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Even  Lady  Laure's  sweet,  serious  face  wears  a  smile ; 
but  Lucie  sees  nothing  but  his  own  grand  wrath. 

"  It's  a  Cretan  war-song,"  says  he. 

"  But  the  war  began  and  ended  in  the  days  when 
we  were  young,  my  dear  fellow." 

"  It  will  wake  again,"  says  Lucie ;  "  and  then " 

"  Then,"  says  Lorraine,  with  a  mock  heroic,  "  your 
song  shall  lead  the  patriots  on." 

"Yes,"  cries  Lucie.  "It  is  fit  for  nothing  else; 
but  it  is  fit  for  that, — polish  here  is  out  of  place." 

Lorraine's  tongue  has  the  epithet  "  melodious  "  on 
the  tip.  But  Lady  Laure,  ever  watchful,  sees  some- 
thing dangerous  in  his  eye. 

"  You  tantalize  me,  both  of  you,"  says  she,  quickly. 
"  Lucie,  you  must  read  it  now." 

Lorraine  sees  her  fence  fast  enough.  He  nods  to 
her  a  promise  of  good  behaviour.  "  Go  ahead,  old 
fellow ! "  says  he ;  "  and  suppose  me  to  be  the  Turk 
for  the  time  being ; — it  will  add  fire  to  your  decla- 
mation." 

Lucie  retreats.  He  plants  his  back  against  the 
door,  as  if  to  keep  the  foe  out,  and  recites  his  war-song 
with  much  vehemence. 

Fetters,  though  silk  and  golden, 

No  honest  soul  can  brook ; 
It  loathes  the  ease  beholden 
To  tyrant's  gracious  look. 
But  when  his  chains  the  despot  strains, 

Who  crouches  'neath  the  ban, 
Nor  stakes  his  life  in  Freedom's  strife, — 
Has  lost  the  name  of  man. 
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Then  curse  the  slave,  and  bless  the  brave 

Who  shares  the  patriot  work. 
Death  thousand-fold  more  dear  we  hold 

Than  life  beneath  the  Turk. 

Wake,  Crete !     The  war-cry  rises 

From  mountain,  shore,  and  glen  ; 
And  though  the  Turk  despises, 
We'll  show  that  we  are  men. 
But  be  ye  sure  you  can  endure, 

Your  life  you  must  not  grudge ; 
Though  fiends  of  hell  their  ranks  should  swell, 
No  foot  must  Cretan  budge. 

The  sword  is  drawn — behind  us 

The  scabbard  cast  away  ; 
Nor  force  nor  fraud  shall  bind  us 
To  bear  the  Muslim  sway. 
Pity  and  fear  must  disappear  ; 
No  Cretan  heart  must  know 
One  coward  care  his  life  to  spare — 
One  wish  to  spare  the  foe. 

Nor  take  nor  give  we  quarter  ; 
We  neither  sue  nor  save  ; 

Exterminating  slaughter, 
We  deal  it,  as  we  brave. 
Or  we,  or  they,  death's  forfeit  pay ; 

Each  heart  is  trebly  steel'd. 
Faith,  Country,  all,  now  stand  or  fall 

On  Freedom's  battle-field. 
Then  curse  the  slave,  and  bless  the  brave 

Who  shares  the  patriot  work. 
Death  thousand-fold  more  dear  we  hold 

Than  life  beneath  the  Turk. 

I  heard  a  Cretan  maiden, 

A  patriot  song  she  sung. 
A  cord  with  jewels  laden 

Beside  her  cithern  hung. 
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"  These  pearls,"  said  she,  "  so  fair  to  see, 

Were  for  my  bridal  day. 
These  shall  the  youth  who  owns  my  troth 

For  weapons  change  away." 

Thus  sung  the  maid  of  Ida 

Her  sweet  heroic  lay. 
May  every  good  betide  her, 
Until  she  sees  the  day, 
When,  tyrants  quelled  and  foes  expelled, 

And  war  and  havoc  done, 
Her  native  isle  shall  gladly  smile, 
Its  freedom  surely  won  ! 

As  he  winds  up,  Lucie  waves  his  hand  high  in  the 
air  and  advances. 

Lady  Laure's  eyes  glisten.  Her  tranquil  soul  has 
ever  an  echo  for  the  deeper  chords  of  another's,  and 
Lucie's  rude  war-song,  as  he  gives  it,  wakes  that  echo. 

"  Lucie,  it  is  splendid  !  "  cries  she. 

"  Not  a  bad  jingle,"  says  Lorraine.  "  Do  you  re- 
member, Lucie,  your  line — or,  rather,  the  line  which 
was  not  yours  ?  It  has  always  stuck  in  my  ears : 
'  Victa  que  Moeonis,  carmine  Troja  cadit.'  So  shall 
the  Turk  fall  before  your  song,  eh  ? — grand,  too,  was 
the  Head's  sardonic  smile,  '  That  line  is  not  yours, 
sir  ! '  Do  you  remember  ? — I  wonder  what's  become 
of  that  boy.  Now  he  was  a  born  poet,  if  you  like — 
strung  off  his  verses  as  easily  as  we  strung  up  the 
sausages!  Yet,  probably,  he's  never  set  down  a  line 
since." 

Perhaps  Lorraine  has  no  admiring  echo  of  his  own 
to  give  to  Lucie's  jingle,  that  he  so  wanders  back  into 
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the  past.  Perhaps,  too,  Lady  Laure  is  jealous  for 
Lucie's  laurels,  for  she  says  again — 

"  I  think  it  is  quite  splendid." 

"  Women,"  says  Lorraine,  "  are  proverbially  blood- 
thirsty. And  you,  I  see,  Laure,  are  no  exception  to 
the  rule." 

"  Bloodthirsty,  Claude !  "  says  she. 

"  If  you  are  not  bloodthirsty,  what  do  you  mean 
by  '  splendid '  ?  What,  gentle  lady,  do  you  understand 
by  '  exterminating  slaughter  '  ?  " 

"  It  was  the  whole  song,"  says  she,  colouring  up  to 
her  fair  brows. 

Lorraine  sits  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  drum- 
ming on  the  table  after  his  wonted  fashion.  Then  he 
looks  up,  with  a  laugh  in  his  eyes  and  on  his  lips. 

"  Well,  here's  my  verse.  If  Lucie's  are  splendid, 
mine  shall  be  called  sublime,  for  I  go  miles  beyond 
him.  Now,  Lucie,  what  do  you  say  to  this  as  a  varia- 
tion for  your  chorus  of  death?  It's  to  rhyme  with 
your  *  patriot  work  ' — 

a  And  every  Cretan  shall  be  eaten 
Who  doesn't  eat  a  Turk ! 

What  do  you  think  of  that,  Laure  ?  " 

In  the  midst  of  the  heroics,  Lady  Laure  is  again 

compelled  to  laugh.     "  I  call  it  nonsense,"  says  she. 
"  Safe  nonsense,  Laure,"  returns  he,  "  at  any  rate." 
But  Lucie  stands  eyeing  his  friend  with  his  usual 

silent  protest,  more  expressive  than  many  words. 
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"  Come  and  have  some  breakfast,"  says  Lady  Laure, 
going  up  to  him  and  leading  him  to  the  table. 

Lucie  says  nothing,  but  sits  down  always  with  the 
same  wounded  look.  He  breaks  his  long  roll  in  half 
and  begins  to  eat  it,  ravenously,  as  usual. 

Lorraine  used  to  say,  this  gave  him  a  cold  shudder 
to  see.  Now, — whether  he  has  a  shudder  or  not,  or 
whether  he  wishes  to  atone, — he  gets  up  and  puts  the 
other  matters  of  the  breakfast-table  within  Lucie's  reach. 

"  For  pity's  sake,  take  something  with  that  savage 
stick  of  bread,  Lucie." 

Lucie  repeats  the  word  "  Pity,"  by  way  of  answer. 

Lorraine  takes  it  home.  "  Well,  you  haven't  much 
pity  on  the  Turk,  anyhow,"  says  he.  "But  stick  to 
him.  It's  safer  to  break  a  lance  there  than  nearer 
home."  Unconsciously,  Lorraine  drops  his  jesting 
tone.  "  Take  an  old  soldier's  advice,  Lucie :  give  the 
friends  of  Liberty  your  songs  and  your  good  wishes, 
but  meddle  no  further;  leave  them  to  fight  it  out 
between  them.  It's  hard  to  say  who's  right  and  who's 
wrong;  whether  it's  good  to  have  one  master,  or  a 
million.     On  the  whole,  I'm  in  favour  of  one." 

Lucie's  hunger  and  anger — though  the  latter  word 
ill  describes  either  his  tender  reproach — or  his  grand 
wrath — are  subsiding  together;  and  he  looks  at  the 
offending  one  with  a  patient  compassion. 

"  There  is  something,"  says  he,  "  in  the  personality 
of  the  soldier,  which  puts  him  naturally  on  the  side  of 
tyrannic  rule." 
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"  Thank  you,"  returns  Lorraine ;  "  though  I  don't 
accept  the  compliment  without  a  qualification.  But 
take  it  the  other  way ;  supposing  we  naturally  sided 
against  rule,  tyrannic  or  otherwise, — with  our  powder 
dry, — there  would  soon  be  an  end  to  a  quiet  life  here 
below,  I  think  you'll  admit." 

"No  fear  of  your  upsetting  your  quiet  life,"  says 
Lucie,  shaking  his  head  dismally  to  and  fro.  "No 
fear  for  a  trade,  that  provides  thousands  with  the  bread 
of  indolence,  bought  and  sold  for  a  price." 

Something  of  an  indignant  flash  comes  into  Lor- 
raine's eyes.  "  Every  soldier,"  says  he,  decidedly, "  is  a 
mercenary,  in  the  sense  that  he  lives  by  his  profession, 
and  fights  ostensibly  for  his  country,  but  actually — for 
the  Government  that  pays  him.  And  as  to  idleness,  I 
grant  you  there's  a  deal  of  loafing.  It's  not  to  be 
helped.  What's  a  garrison  to  do  when  it's  not  in 
siege,  but  to  stand  about?  But  you'll  remember, 
perhaps,  that  occasionally  we  come  in  for  your  exter- 
minating slaughter, — and  that  it's  hot  work  while  it 
lasts,  and  deserves  a  rest  between." 

"  Hot  work  ! "  repeats  Lucie,  making  small  shot 
out  of  the  middle  of  his  stick  of  bread,  and  flinging 
them  furiously  right  and  left.  "  Hot  work  !  "  he  cries ; 
"  mowing  down  men  and  brothers  to  order  !  " 

"  Meantime,  you've  put  my  eye  out ! "  says  Lor- 
raine, rubbing  the  injured  organ. 

Lucie  looks  up  in  astonishment. 

"It  is  your  bread  pellets,  Lucie,"  says  Laure. 
"  You  have  thrown  one  into  poor  Claude's  eye  ! 
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"  My  Claude,  my  poor  Claude ! "  cries  Lucie, 
springing  up,  and  peering  into  the  wounded  eye. 

Lorraine  laughs,  and  makes  a  blinking  attempt  to 
open  it. 

"Why,  why,"  cries  Lucie,  piteously — "why  will 
you  talk  of  these  murderous  assassins  in  the  midst  of 
a  peaceful  meal  ?  " 

"  Why,  indeed,  will  you  ?  "  cries  Lorraine,  in  his 
turn,  and  falls  into  another  fit  of  laughter. 

Lucie  stands  looking  at  him  with  a  distracted  face ; 
— the  tear-drops  meanwhile  stealing  down  that  most 
unaccustomed  channel,  Lorraine's  manly  cheek. 

Lucie  takes  out  his  handkerchief,  and  silently  sops 
them  up,  stroking  the  closed  lid  between  whiles,  with 
a  tender  remorse. 

"  Never  mind,  old  fellow !  "  says  Lorraine,  affection- 
ately. "You  have  not  put  my  eye  out  this  time. 
You  may  be  satisfied  that  my  only  blindness,  for  the 
present,  consists  in  my  being  unable  to  see  the  merits 
of  your  modern  Goddess  of  Liberty.  In  this  darkness 
you  will  have  to  leave  me.  It  is  all  my  mercenary 
soul  deserves.  But  here  is  Laure.  She  will  be  your 
willing  disciple.  See  how  you  made  her  blue  eyes 
glisten  with  your  heroics!  She  is  ready,  at  a  word, 
to  become  your  'Maid  of  Ida,'  in  any  cause  you 
please." 

Lucie  stretches  across  to  Lady  Laure,  and  takes 
her  hand  caressingly.  "  Love  Liberty,  my  child !  " 
says  he.    "  Before  now,  women  have  died  for  Liberty ;  a 
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holier  death  than  Bela  Sabe's,  who  died  for  one  man's 
love." 

Lorraine  interposes  quickly.  He  speaks  with  a 
careless  tone,  and  yet  his  face  is  grave.  "  Fine  words, 
my  dear  Lucie ;  fit  for  the  enthusiasm  of  Youth.  Now 
listen,  you  and  Laure,  to  the  wisdom  of  Age.  Life  is 
better  than  death,  and  whatever  the  cause, — it's  a  good 
deal  better  to  live  for  it — than  to  die  for  it." 

As  Lorraine  comes  down  upon  the  "  die  for  it,"  the 
till  then  motionless  air  throbs  to  a  flash  of  sound, 
in  which  the  deep  beat  of  the  drums  mingled  with  the 
blast  of  the  far-blowing  horns — a  thrilling,  war-like 
melody,  that  shook  the  hills,  fit  to  inspire  a  conquering 
army  at  the  turning-point  of  victory. 

Lorraine  is  up  at  the  first  note.  "  What's  this  ?  " 
he  cries.     And  he  goes  off  to  get  his  answer. 

"  It  has  come,  Laure,"  says  Lucie,  and  the  treble  of 
his  voice  sinks  to  the  key  of  awe.  For  a  moment  he 
stands  bewildered  with  this  new  thing,  and  then  follows 
Lorraine,  with  his  short  cut  over  the  myrtle  hedges. 

But  Lady  Laure,  seized  with  fright  at  she  knows 
not  what,  flies  trembling  after  him,  crying,  "  Lucie  I 
Lucie ! " 

There  is  a  sound  of  pain  in  her  voice  that  he  cannot 
hear  in  vain.  If  he  would  be  stony-hearted,  Lucie 
must  be  beyond  the  reach  of  touch,  sight,  and  hearing. 

"  What  does  it  all  mean  ?  "  cries  she. 

He  turns,  and  folds  her  in  his  arms.  His  eyes 
flash.     His  heart  beats.    "  Be  brave,"  he  cries.     "  Fear 
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not.  It  is  the  echo  of  the  great  struggle  between 
despotism  and  despair ;  between  the  oppressed  and  the 
oppressors !     Let  us  go  forth  and  meet  it." 

"Oh  no,  no!"  cries  Lady  Laure,  clinging  to 
him.  Then,  with  the  low  cry  of  a  greater  fear,  she 
adds,  "  Claude,  Claude !  What  will  become  of 
him?" 

"  He  is  safe,"  says  Lucie.  "  Who  will  touch  him  ? 
When  you  hear  the  deadly  roll  of  the  musketry,  it  is 
the  people  only  that  will  bleed." 

These  fear-inspiring  words  fill  her  with  a  new 
terror,  and  with  a  sudden  remorse.  "  Why,  why  did 
we  resist  him  ?  "  she  moans.  "  Why  have  we  stayed 
here  till  now  ?  " 

"  It  was  our  destiny,"  says  he ;  and  one  of  his  pale 
shivers  runs  through  him.  "  Before  my  eyes  have 
been  images  of  blood,  white  faces  with  shut  lids,  and 
terrible  sights  everywhere."  He  shivers  again,  till  his 
face  grows  white  and  death-like. — "  I  thought  it  was 
a  remembrance ;  but  Laure it  was  a  prediction." 

Lady  Laure  looks  at  him  with  horror,  when  of  a 
sudden  comes  another  shock. 

The  echoing  strains  break  off,  not  with  the  proper 
musical  climax  and  finish,  but  sharp  and  short,  in  the 
midst  of  the  melody,  leaving  upon  the  ear  a  wrenching 
void — of  all  effects  of  sound  the  most  startling  and  the 
most  apprehensive. 

Overcome  by  the  tension  of  the  whole  affair,  Lady 
Laure  sits  down  on  the  path  beside  the  myrtle  hedges, 
VOL.  II.  G 
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and,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands,  awaits  what  shock  is 
to  come  next. 

But  the  next  move  comes  with  a  surprise,  but  with 
no  shock ;  for  far  and  wide  a  shout  goes  up — a  shout 
of  human  voices — not  in  pain  or  rage,  but  with  cries 
of  joy  and  triumph,  such  as  these  mountains  have 
never  echoed  back  before. 

Again  and  again  resound  these  signs  of  good  will 
and  gladness,  unmistakable  in  their  meaning  ;  and  Lady 
Laure,  with  a  sigh  of  inexpressible  relief,  looks  up  at 
her  brother  beside  her,  and  warmly  clasps  his  hand. 

"  0  Lucie  !  "  cries  she.  "  He  is  safe  !  I  see  it  all. 
It  is  a  holiday.  It  is  nothing.  How  could  we  be  so 
foolish  as  to  fancy  such  dreadful  things  ?  " 

"  Keep  still,  my  child,"  says  he,  listening  intently. 
"  There  is  more  to  come." 

But  Lucie  listened  in  vain  ;  more  did  not  come ; — 
and  though  the  slow-moving  moments  became  anxious 
again,  as  they  tardily  dragged  out,  and  every  stir  in 
the  air  was  charged  with  a  portentous  meaning,  yet 
these  shocks  from  the  outside  were  not  renewed ;  and 
the  martial  sounds,  and  the  people's  shouts,  returned 
no  more. 


In  another  hour,  Lorraine  walks  in,  with  a  sound 
skin,  but  with  something  of  Lucie's  fire  in  his  eyes. 
"  'Tis   two   battalions   of  soldiers  from   over    the 
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border,"  says  he.  "  They  came  in  for  one  side,  but  they'll 
stop  on  the  other.  The  men  here  went  out,  unarmed,  to 
meet  them ;  but  as  soon  as  the  troops  saw  the  bust  of 
their  own  king,  which  the  townspeople  were  bearing  in 
front  as  a  flag  of  truce,  a  movement  ran  along  the  lines  ; 
it  was  impossible  to  turn  it.  Up  went  the  bayonets 
in  a  salute,  and  then  grounded.  And  then  came  a 
general  melee ;  you  might  have  heard  the  shouts.  Some 
shed  tears,  others  embraced,  the  people  threw  up  their 
hats,  the  soldiers  cried '  Evviva ! '  I  never  saw  anything 
finer.  The  business  of  that  scamp  over  there  is  settled. 
He  had  better  make  the  best  of  his  way  off;  there's 
nothing  else  left  for  him  to  do.  And  as  to  you,  Laure, 
if  you  mean  to  decamp  in  safety,  like  that  gentleman 
yonder,  you  had  also  better  lose  no  time,  for,  take  my 
word  for  it,  all  Europe  is  astir !  " 

Lady  Laure  is  breathless.  "Claude,"  cries  she, 
with  her  heart  beating  enough  to  stop  her  voice,  "  we 
will  go  to-day." 

" Festina  lente,"  says  he.  "That's  the  motto  of  a 
great-grandmother  of  mine  who  was  an  Englishwoman. 
I  desire  to  regulate  our  present  movements  on  this 
principle;  but  to-morrow— can  you  be  ready  by  to- 
morrow?" 

"  Oh  yes, "  says  she.  "  I  am  ready  now.  I  never 
was  so  frightened  in  my  life.  I  thought  you  might 
be  killed,  you  know." 

"  Well,  I  didn't  know  it,"  says  he.     Then  he  throws 
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himself  upon  a  sofa.  "  But  I  do  know — that  I  am  dead 
tired  and  hungry." 

"  Of  course  you  are  !"  exclaims  Lady  Laure.  "  How 
dreadful !  Why,  you  went  away  in  the  middle  of  your 
breakfast. " 

"  Yes,"  says  Lorraine,  "  I  remember  now,  it  was 
Lucie's  war-song  that  spoilt  my  breakfast." 


(     S5     ) 


CHAPTER   VII. 

LUCIE   SETS   HIMSELF   TO    SAVE   THE   WOULD. 

"  Of  all  the  acts  of  a  man's  life,  his  marriage  does  least  concern 
other  people;  yet,  of  all  the  actions  of  our  life,  'tis  most  meddled 
with  by  other  people." — Selden. 

Lucie  was  not  within  hearing  of  Lorraine's  last  com- 
pliment to  his  heroic  verse,  for,  whilst  the  others  are 
talking,  he  goes  off  stealthily,  like  a  boy  slipping  ont 
of  school.  He  creeps  upstairs  to  his  room,  takes  a  small 
pistol  out  of  his  travelling-case,  looks  to  the  loading, — 
pockets  it,  and  then  brings  out  of  a  corner,  a  sword- 
stick.  Thus  armed,  he  buttons  up  his  coat,  pulls  his 
hat  over  his  eyes  in  true  conspirator  fashion,  and  goes 
down  the  stairs. 

Men  will  be  men.  Here  is  Lorraine,  the  man  of 
discipline  and  order,  off  his  feet,  allowing  the  soldier 
to  have  feelings  and  to  act  upon  them,  and  carried 
along  with  a  rising  against  a  Reigning  House.  And 
here  is  Lucie,  who  abhors  Lorraine's  red  trade  and  his 
bayonets, — arming  himself  to  the  teeth.  He,  however, 
is  still  dans  son  droit,  since  he  would  disarm  nobody, — 
but  the  soldier  himself. 

II.  •*- 
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Lucie,  to  conceal  himself  from  certain  eyes,  passes 
out  by  the  servant's  offices.  Here  he  meets  Made- 
moiselle Sabine.  She  seems  not  to  have  shared  the 
general  apprehension  ;  she  is  singing  with  much  spirit, 
as  she  washes  up  her  spoons — 

"  Vivandiere  du  Regiment, 

C'est  Caton,  qu'on  me  nomme  ; 
Je  vends,  je  donne,  je  bois  gaiment, 

Mon  vin  et  mon  rozomme. 
Tin  tin,  tin  tin,  tin  tin,  tin  tin, 
Soldats  !  voila  Caton  ! " 

Since  the  affair  of  the  petit  marmot,  they  have  had 
more  to  say  to  each  other  than  ever.  When  she  sees 
Lucie,  she  stops  her  song. 

"  Ah !  que  c'est  beau  la  bas  !  "  cries  she.  "  J'aime 
les  militaires  moi !  " 

Lucie  looks  at  her  with  a  wandering  eye.  His 
mind  is  far  off — fore-acting  possibly,  some  grand 
episode  in  Freedom's  drama. 

Mademoiselle  Sabine  is  not  accustomed  to  be 
ignored;  she  tosses  her  head,  and  sings  louder  than 
before — 

"  Tin  tin,  tin  tin,  tin  tin,  tin  tin, 
Soldats  !  voila  Caton  ! " 

Lucie  stops  short  up,  and  stares  at  her. "Le 

grand  Pan  est  mort ! "  cries  he,  and  he  flashes  the  thin 
blade  from  his  stick  across  her  eyes. 

Mademoiselle  Sabine  retreats  with  a  shriek. 

"  Bourgeois  terror ! "  mutters  Lucie,  passing  like 
a  shot  through  the  door. 
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"  Plus  fou  que  jamais !  "  says  Mademoiselle  Sabine 
to  Maddelena. 

Lucie  takes  the  road  to  the  town.  All  is  movement 
along  it  to-day.  The  men  go  to  and  fro  in  troops  of 
tens  and  twenties  ;  they  are  in  festa  dress,  but  they 
wear  their  jackets  on  their  backs,  not  slung,  as  com- 
monly, in  graceful  fashion  over  one  shoulder;  their 
belts  and  sashes,  too,  are  girt  tight,  and  there  is  no 
concealment  about  the  knives  that  stick  in  them. 

The  women's  heads  are  tied  up  in  their  gaudiest 
cotton  kerchiefs;  but  these  weaker,  or  rather  these 
more  timid  ones,  are  chiefly  clustered  by  the  rocky 
way  up  to  the  village,  and  at  the  openings  of  the 
mountain  mule-tracks,  ready  for  a  stampede,  should 
matters  take  a  warlike  turn  again. 

As  he  nears  the  town,  bodies  of  Mademoiselle 
Sabine's  fancy  appear,  parading  here  and  there,  and  the 
townspeople  are  walking  about,  singing  Italian  hymns 
of  liberty. 

Lucie's  eyes  flash  fire  under  the  broad  brim  of 
his  hat ;  he  drives  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and 
bears  his  slight  figure  firmly  through  the  people.  He 
is  in  the  strife  of  principles  again ;  his  blood  warms  ; 
he  is  another  man ;  he  is  his  other  self.  The  dreams, 
the  tears,  the  songs  of  yesterday,  are  far  back  into  the 
ages ;  the  shivering  fancies,  the  dreary  nothingness, 
the  ideal  distractions  of  nameless  woes,  have  vanished 
in  this  momentary  contact  with  his  active  desperations. 

He  makes  straight  for  the  post-office.    Two  letters 
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with  the  Paris  post-mark,  and  two  from  England.  One 
bears  on  the  face  of  it,  that  it  is  from  his  father,  with 
"  Bellarmine,"  in  good  old  usage,  in  the  corner. 

He  has  the  dirty  lobby  of  the  office  to  himself,  yet 
he  looks  round  him  cautiously  ;  then  he  crushes  his 
English  correspondence  into  his  breast,  and  tears  open 
the  letters  from  Paris. 

He  holds  both  sheets  in  his  hands.  They  tremble 
as  he  unfolds,  first  one  and  then  the  other.  He  seems 
too  eager  to  learn  their  contents,  to  know  which  to 
take  first. 

At  last  his  eyes  are  riveted ;  he  does  not  need  to 
go  further  for  matter  of  tremendous  concern  to  him. 

"  Mon  ami,  c'est  impossible  de  le  douter,  l'assemblee 
nous  trains,  ce  Bilboquet  avec  sa  lyre,  tu  le  connais, 
et  ses  creatures,  Eh  bien !  on  chasse  nos  braves  Mon- 
tagnards.  Et  pour  l'armee ;  crois-moi,  l'armee  obeit 
toujours  aux  ordres  des  generaux,  ennemis  secrets 
de  la  Kepublique — ames  damnees  de  la  Monarchie! 
Entends  tu  bien  ce  que  je  dis  ? — On  a  crie — '  Chargez 
moi  cette  canaille  ! ' — Eh  bien — On  a  repondu  *  Du  pain, 
ou  du  plomb.' — C'est  la  reponse  du  desespoir  !  Enfin, 
mon  Lucie,  on  bat  le  rappel,  et  le  jour  viendra, — deja 
il  s'approche,  quand  la  contre-revolution  se  baignera 
dans  le  sang  du  peuple  !  " 

"  Victims  ;  martyrs  ;  traitors  !  "  groans  Lucie,  as 
he  reads  these  words  of  fire;  and  then  he  stamps  his 
feet  with  his  face  all  aflame. 
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Suddenly  he  breaks  into  one  of  his  long  moans, 

"  And  what  am  I, here  in  this  fool's  paradise,  eating, 

sleeping,  growing  fat  ?  " 

He  is  wrung  with  the  scorn  of  his  self-contempt, 
and  into  his  eyes  and  mouth  comes  that  look  of  in- 
describable anguish,  which  no  other  eyes  and  mouth 
ever  did  express.  The  eyes  weep  without  tears;  the 
mouth  is  set,  rigid  and  open,  showing  the  pearly  teeth 
from  end  to  end ;  the  lips  stretch  in  two  equal  lines ; 
— it  is  the  face  of  a  frantic  angel. 

As  he  stands  thus  a  soldier  looks  in.  "  Che  cosa 
si  sente  ?  "  "  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  says  he  ; 
but  he  does  not  stop  for  a  reply,  and  follows  away  fast 
after  the  call  of  his  comrades. 

The  man's  dress,  more  than  his  voice,  brings  Lucie 
to  himself.  He  reads  no  more  of  his  letters,  but, 
carrying  them  still  grasped  in  his  hand,  he  goes  out  of 
the  archway,  and  takes  the  road  he  has  come  in  by. 

There  is  a  sort  of  wild  despair  about  him  that  forces 
the  people  to  take  notice  of  him.  But  they  let  him 
go  his  way ;  they  are  not  the  people  to  interfere ;  they 
might  not  even  meddle,  if  his  way  were  to  destruction. 
Their  own  affairs,  are  their  only  affairs,  and  to-day 
— they  have  had  a  very  notable  affair  of  their  own. 

For  has  there  not  been  a  revolution  ?  Every  one  in 
the  town  will  say  "  Yes ; "  but  they  probably  would  not 
tell  you,  unless  you  asked  them.  They  do  not  pose 
for  public  observation  ;  in  fact,  their  revolution  would 
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require  to  be  stated,  for  there  are  no  bloody  barricades. 
These  people  are  not  Firebrands,  and  they  have  not  the 
gift  of  assuming  that  character. 

And  yet  their  martyrdoms  have  been  many,  their 
bondage  brutal.  A  merciless  iniquity  has  drawn  out 
of  their  crushed  lives,  without  a  thought,  without  a 
care, — the  pampered  luxuries  of  its  crowned  and  idle 
wickedness  ! — but  it  has  made  of  them  neither  cowards 
nor  monsters,  for  their  blood  belongs  veritably — to 
that  Land  which  has  been,  by  turns, — dead  and  alive, 
awake  and  asleep, — but  Heroic  always. 


Lucie  to-day  forgets  his  zigzag  ramblings ;  he 
keeps  to  the  highway,  by  the  broad  sward  under  the 
olives,  and  the  road  that  skirts  the  pine  forest,  and  up 
the  bare  rise  of  the  sudden  steep.  Now  he  rounds  a 
bold  bluff,  with  the  escarped  road  in  mid-air,  and  a 
dizzy  fall  below,  with  nothing  to  bound  its  brink  but 
a  few  rough-hewn  stones,  that  stand  of  their  own  weight. 

Before  him  the  sea  is  everywhere — a  blue  lake  close 
in  beneath,  and  in  the  wide-spreading  expanse  a  vast 
watery  maze.  But  of  the  earth,  his  eye  catches  nothing 
— save  the  mounting  precipice  that  pierces  the  sky,  and 
the  tops  of  the  recumbent  trees  below;  all  else,  the 
sharp  foreland  of  this  mountain  buttress  hides  from 
view. 

Here   Lucie  stops,  for   here   he   enters   upon   the 
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Koyalty  of  that  other  power,  which  he  follows  blindly. 
Here  is  Nature's  solitude,  whose  still  voice  brings  him 
ever  into  subjection.  Now  it  speaks  to  him  once  again, 
in  its  limitless  tones, — of  rest,  and  calm,  and  thought. 

He  pushes  off  his  hat,  and  the  shimmer  of  the  sun- 
beams are  caught  like  a  prism  in  his  bright,  wild  hair. 
It  is  a  lovely  face  and  head.  Those  who  beheld  it 
never  wearied  of  the  cry  of  its  beauty  !  Those  who 
encountered  the  appeal  of  its  unearthly  pathos,  gave 
unbidden,  the  reply,  "  Thou  canst  be  judged  by  an  un- 
earthly Judge  alone." 

Upon  the  rude  wall  Lucie  lays  his  hand,  and 
with  a  steady  gaze  looks  down  the  bewildering  fall. 
His  physical  nerves  give  him  no  warnings ;  his  mind 
may  tremble  to  a  touch  like  a  sensitive  plant,  but  his 
body  approaches  danger  with  the  placidity  of  a  child. 
The  wall  itself  he  considers  next ;  there  is  something 
in  its  structure  which  attracts  him.  He  pushes  one 
stone,  and  then  another  and  another,  but  they  are  firm 
as  the  rock  against  his  efforts,  and  then  he  murmurs 
aloud  the  moral  it  makes  to  his  mind. 

"Formless  and  rude,  but  true — true  to  each  other, 
thus  they  stand.  Below  yawns  the  abyss ;  yet  there  is 
no  fear ;  thus — thus  the  world  is  saved  !  Ah  me  !  When 
shall  we  save  the  world  ? — When  shall  it  avail  the  rough 
sons  of  want  and  work  to  stand  true,  and  breast  to- 
gether the  howling  waves  of  tyranny  ?  When  shall  the 
ignorant  and  destitute,  stand  by  the  bottomless  pits  dug 
by  the  smooth  hands  of  wealth  and  power, — and  not  be 
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engulfed  therein  ?     Will  it  be  ever  so  ?  "  cries  Lucie ; 

and,  leaning  full  against  the  perilous  support,  he 

looks,  with  eyes  that  are  only  wistful  now,  far  over 
the  sea. 

As  he  stands,  all  unanswered,  his  sight  grows 
fascinated  with  the  grand  monotony  that  fills  it ;  and  so 
gazing,  a  ray  of  melancholy  comfort  dawns  upon  him, — 
for,  as  many  have  found  to  their  relief  in  the  time  of 
trouble,  there  is  a  mighty  sympathy  between  grieving 
hearts,  and  the  great  heaving  bosom  of  the  Ocean.  The 
stable  earth  has  no  such  depths  of  consolation  as  the 
salt  waves  hold  for  the  salt  tears  of  sorrow-laden  souls ! 
In  Lucie's  face  remains,  the  ineffable  sadness,  but  the 
rage  and  the  shame  are  gone. 

"  It  is  not  too  late  to  die  with  them,"  says  he,  and, 
though  despair  begets  the  thought,  yet  the  drooping 
head  is  lifted,  the  folded  arms  are  raised,  and  he  turns 
to  walk  on,  with  an  air  that  says,  "  Prepared  for  any  fate." 

As  he  moves,  he  drops  his  letters  from  his  hand. 
He  picks  them  up,  tenderly  brushing  off  the  dust. 
The  action  reminds  him  of  those  other  two,  as  yet  un- 
opened in  his  pocket. 

He  takes  them  out  listlessly;  they  can  have 
nothing  for  him ;  only  the  level  words  he  knows  before- 
hand. And  so  he  breaks  the  seals.  And  yet,  if  he  had 
been  Seer  as  well  as  poet,  his  hands  might  well  have 
trembled  once  again  ; — once  more  his  heart  might  have 
ached ;  once  more  his  spirit  might  have  quailed — before 
the  fate  involved  therein. 
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But  Lucie  sees  no  further  than  the  pages  before 
him. 

He  takes  his  father's  letter  first.  The  writing  is 
shaky  and  irregular ;  nothing  of  the  earl's  usual  firm 
and  flowing  characters. 

"  You  will  wonder,  my  dear  Lucie,"  he  writes,  "  at 
the  purport  of  this  letter.  It  is  not  in  many  things 
what  I  could  have  wished ;  but  Necessity  is  a  hard 
taskmaster,  as  we  have  all  to  own ;  and  provided  in  the 
main  we  can  do  what  is  best,  the  rest  must  be  left. 
Since  I  last  wrote  to  Laure,  now  ten  days  ago,  matters 
here  at  home  have  begun  to  assume  a  most  threaten- 
ing aspect.  God  knows,  if  this  goes  on,  what  we  shall 
call  our  own  twelve  months  hence.  Chartism  is  rife, 
and  discontent  widely  spread;  and  no  lack  of  de- 
magogues to  poison  the  public  mind  and  stir  up  the 
ignorant  right  and  left.  Thank  God,  the  bulk  of  the 
country  is  loyal,  and  every  loyal  Englishman  will  do 
his  duty. 

"  But  it  would  be  idle  to  underrate  the  danger  of 
the  situation.  On  the  Continent,  things  are  drifting 
from  bad  to  worse.  In  Paris,  the  Kevolution  promises 
to  burst  out   in   a   still  blacker   phase    than   before. 

Your  friends!  B and  B and  B I  don't 

fill  up  the  blanks,  but  most  significant  is  the  *  B,  B, 
B,'  of  their  initial  letters; — these  restless  plotters 
are  doing  everything  in  their  miserable  power  to 
destroy  the  last  hope  of  their  distracted  country,  and 
to  make  it  impossible  for  any  government  to  stand 
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there  for  the  next  three  generations.  In  fact,  such  is 
the  state  of  almost  every  country,  that  I  cannot  counsel 
you  to  attempt  to  bring  Laure  back  to  England, 
through  such  a  line  of  hornets'  nests ;  and  even  if  she 
were  here,  I  could  only  wish  she  were  somewhere  else, — 
well  and  happy.  For  here  there  is  nothing  to  cheer 
her  at  present, — only  anxious  faces  and  harassing  dis- 
cussions. 

"And  this  leads  me  to  the  important  matter  of 
my  letter.  It  was  my  hope  and  intention  that 
Laure's  marriage  should  take  place  this  summer  at 
Bellarmine,  with  everything  that  could  set  off  so 
festive  an  event.  But  as  things  are,  it  could  not  be 
done.  The  times  are  out  of  joint,  my  dear  Lucie,  for 
such  happy  celebrations  in  our  part  of  the  world  ;  and 
I  am  myself  strangely  out  of  sorts  too.  Yet  I  have  a 
dread,  more  than  I  can  express  to  you,  of  delaying  this 
most  desirable  marriage.  Who  can  say  what  delay 
may  not  bring  forth  ?  Next  year,  those  who  live  to 
see  it,  may  witness  things  worse,  not  better.  For 
faction  has  crossed  the  Channel,  and,  strange  as  it 
sounds,  Irish  property  now  is  more  secure  than  our 
own  hereditary  lands.  Primogeniture  is  one  of  the 
delectable  cries,  against  the  pillars  that  are  to  be 
razed  to  the  ground.  Believe  me  that  delay  may  be 
fatal  to  Laure's  welfare  and  happiness.  Therefore  I 
say  there  must  be  no  delay ;  this  marriage  must  be 
hastened  by  every  available  means.  God  knows,  if  I 
had  the  power,  I  would  return  to  you  all,  at  once ;  but 
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that  power  I  have  not  at  present ;  as  I  told  you  above, 
I  am  strangely  out  of  sorts.  Therefore  to  you,  my  dear 
son,  I  leave  this  sacred  duty  to  your  sister.  See  that 
it  is  fulfilled.  I  leave  you  to  take  my  place  in  this, 
as,  in  the  end,  you  will  have  to  fill  my  place  in 
all  else. 

"  There  must  be  a  Catholic  ceremony  first ;  this  can 
safely  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  the  Abbate  Faa  di 
Bruno,  who,  no  doubt,  is  returned  ere  this  to  his  cure. 
I  have  not  many  sympathies  with  the  man,  but  your 
sister  is  friendly  with  him,  and,  being  of  education  and 
high  birth,  I  believe  we  may  trust  his  honesty  and 
judgment  in  the  necessary  preliminaries  and  conduct 
of  the  matter.  The  Protestant  ceremony  can  take  place 
at  the  first  embassy  they  come  to  when  they  can  travel 
with  security ;  but  the  first  ceremony  legalizes  the  tie 
to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

"  Tell  Lorraine  and  Laure  I  shall  be  glad  if  I  am 
able  to  write  each  of  them  a  separate  letter ;  but  I  may 
not  be  equal  to  it ;  the  effort  of  writing  so  far  has 
caused  me  some  exhaustion.  I  hope  now  that  in  all 
this  I  have  made  myself  clear ;  but  I  write  somehow 
with  extreme  difficulty.  I  have  been  in  several  ways 
not  myself  lately,  as  I  told  you ;  in  fact,  last  night 
I  had  a  sort  of  fainting  fit,  which  left  me  for  some 
hours  weak  and  partially  unconscious.  But  Tomkins 
to-day  has  brought  me  round ;  and,  please  God  we  tide 
over  our  present  straits,  I  hope  I  may  shortly  be  right 
again,    and    ready    with    a   ringing   welcome  and    a 
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glorious  home-coming  to   our  dear  bride    and  bride- 
groom. 

"  I  must  not  close  this  letter  without  speaking  of 
Arthur  Aboyne.  His  conduct  has  been  noble.  He 
came  here  last  week  to  say  farewell,  but  seeing  my 
worry  and  vexations,  he  offered  to  stay  if  he  could  be 
of  any  use.  I  saw  what  it  cost  him  to  give  up  his 
quixotic  notion  of  self-banishment,  and  although,  no 
doubt,  he  gains  by  this  concession  to  friendship,  I 
don't  the  less  value  the  motives  which  led  to  it.  He 
has  acted  as  a  son  to  me.  When  you  meet  him  treat 
him  as  a  brother. 

"  Your  affectionate  father, 

"  Bellarmine. 

"  P.S. — God  bless  you  all !  Aboyne's  seat  is  safely 
filled  up." 

Lucie's  second  letter  is  from  Aboyne  himself.  It 
also  begins  with  the  remark  that  its  contents  will 
create  surprise. 

"  I  wish,  indeed,"  he  writes,  "  that  surprise  were  the 
only  emotion  I  have  to  give  you.  My  news  is  rot 
good,  and,  but  for  it,  I  should  already  have  left  Eng- 
land. That  I  had  not  done  so  will  always  be  a  satisfac- 
tion to  me,  as  I  have,  I  am  glad  to  say,  been  able  to 
be  of  some  use  to  your  father. 

"When  I  came  to  Bellarmine  last  week,  I  was 
painfully  struck  with  the  change  in  his  appearance 
and  spirits;   he  had  lost  all  his  genial  temper;   he 
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was  nervous  and  absent,  by  turns  depressed  and 
excited.  Burton  said  he  believed  his  master  was 
ill,  yet  would  not  own  to  it.  At  dinner  one  day, 
he  took  nothing  but  a  biscuit  and  a  glass  of  wine. 
His  mind  was  continually  occupied  with  public 
affairs,  of  which  he  took  the  most  deplorable  view. 
He  spoke  also  upon  another  subject,  of  which  I  am 
incapable  of  saying  many  words.  He  says  that  he  has 
written  to  you  at  great  length,  and  has  enlarged  fully 
upon  his  wishes,  and  the  step  he  considers  the  most 
necessary  to  be  taken  at  once.  He  has  conjured  me  to 
urge  you  to  follow  his  wishes  without  delay.  He  says 
often,  *  If  I  can  only  live  to  see  this  accomplished ! ' 
It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  say  '  God  grant ! '  to  an  event 
that  must  break  his  life  in  half;  but  we  may,  in  this 
life,  as  well  take  the  whole  Cross  as  the  half.  But  I 
can  say  no  more  than  I  have,  except  that,  knowing  your 
father's  wishes,  you  know  how  to  comply  with  them. 

"  During  the  conversation  in  which  he  com- 
municated all  this  to  me,  your  father  was  much 
agitated,  and  went  early  to  bed.  In  the  middle  of 
the  night,  he  rang  his  bell,  but  before  Burton  could 
get  to  him,  he  had  fainted.  Tomkins,  the  house 
surgeon,  owing  to  the  illness  of  one  of  the  servants, 
happened  fortunately  to  be  sleeping  here,  and  was  at 
hand  at  once  with  his  remedies.  He  wished,  however, 
immediately  to  get  advice  from  London.  But  the  earl 
would  not  hear  of  it ;  he  declared  his  full  confidence 
in  Tomkins,  and  spoke  lightly  of  this  particular  attack, 
VOL.  II.  H 
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though  he  admitted  that  he  was  out  of  health,  no 
doubt.  But  Tomkins,  I  can  see,  is  very  apprehensive 
about  the  case. 

"  The  earl  will  not  entertain  the  idea  of  the  return 
of  yourself  and  Lady  Laure  to  England  at  present.  It 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  this  should  be  impos- 
sible ;  but,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  you  may  rely  upon 
my  fulfilling  your  duties  to  your  father,  in  your  ab- 
sence. And  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  let  me  ask 
you  to  say  this  to  Lady  Laure  from  me. 

"  Always  yours, 

"A.  Aboyne." 

After  going  through  these  letters,  occasionally 
missing  the  thread,  and  then  going  back  to  master  it, 
Lucie  doubles  them  up,  with  none  of  the  anxiety  in  his 
face  that  might  have  been  expected. 

First,  as  to  his  father's  health;  with  the  picture 
before  him  of  the  hale  and  hearty  face  and  figure, 
and  the  jovial  smile  and  voice  which  had  greeted 
him,  but  a  few  short  weeks  before,  with  such  robust 
cheer  as  they  passed  at  a  gallop  not  far  from  this 
very  spot  on  this  mountain  roadway, — Lucie  thinks 
lightly  enough  of  the  fainting  fit,  and  the  dinner 
off  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  biscuit ! 

And  as  for  the  earl's  political  woes  and  worries  and 
pessimist  prophecies,  they  make  still  less  impression. 
Lucie  has  heard  them  all  through  before,  and  has  said 
in  his  heart, "  The  sooner  he  realizes  his  prophecies,  the 
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better  it  will  be  for  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  world  ; 
and  when  that  time  comes  he'll  be  surprised  to  see 
that  it  has  not  brought  everything  to  an  end  after 

all !  "     And  Lucie's  heaviest  sigh  now  is that,  that 

time  is,  alas  !  still  so  far  off. 

And  as  to  Arthur  Aboyne's  modest  moan  over  his 
modest  passion  for  Lady  Laure,  it  was,  in  fact,  all 
through  so  modest, — that  it  moved  no  one  but  himself. 
And  his  devotion  to  his  guardian  was  of  such  long 
standing,  and  so  unpretending,  that  this  likewise  came 
to  be  considered  of  very  little  account. 

But  his  father's  desire  for  his  sister's  immediate 
marriage ; — this  is,  indeed,  matter  of  close  concern — of 
keen  interest  to  him.  It  is  a  bright  light  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  darkness.  It  even  covers  his  own  desperate 
distresses,  for,  though  he  is,  indeed,  as  far  as  ever  from 
seeing  a  way  out  of  their  troubles  for  his  friends,  he 
sees  his  own  way  clear  enough  now — into  sharing  them 
with  them. 

But  for  this  fortunate  proposal  of  his  father's,  what 
could  he  have  done  with  Laure  ?  Now  all  difficulty 
is   over.      Lorraine  will  take  her  safely   out  of  his 

hands but  for  this,  he  might  have  been  planted  on 

the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  from  which  he  could  only 
have  extricated  himself  with  pain  either  way.  Yes, 
he  is  spared  a  great  pang. 

And  Lady  Laure  is  spared  a  great  pang,  too  ;  for 
which  way  Lucie  would  have  taken, — does  not  admit  of 
a  doubt.  As  yet,  he  had  not  had  time  to  think ;  only 
n.  -j- 
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to  feel  agony,  remorse,  desperation.  But  before  this 
time  to-morrow  the  critical  moment  will  have  come — 
the  rumblings  of  the  distant  storm  will  have  sounded 
again  and  again  in  his  ears ;  and  Lucie  knows  that  the 
call  will  be  too  strong  for  him  to  withstand. 

He  knows — that  he  will  cast  fraternal  duty  to  the 
winds,  at  the  call  of  that  other  duty  which  he  owes  to 
the  great  Brotherhood  of  man ; — for  him  the  Power 
Supreme ; — the  power,  he  holds  superior  to  all  bonds  of 
friendship,  all  ties  of  blood,  all  personal  feelings ;  the 
duty  which  justifies  the  cutting  of  all  love,  the  break- 
ing of  all  vows,  the  abandoning  of  all  obligations,  the 
sacrifice  of  all  claims  ! 

Therefore  Lucie  can  see  before  his  eyes,  in  these 
letters  from  England,  only  a  great  deliverance.  And 
with  the  inscrutable  rebound  of  one  thing  against  another, 
which  the  human  mind  is  the  prey  to — although  the 
situation  is  unchanged  which  had  well-nigh  crazed  his 
brain  an  hour  ago — yet  his  spirits  rise,  his  heart  beats 
free,  his  brow  relaxes,  and  he  throws  back  his  hair  with 
the  old  graceful  fling,  as  if  he  was  but  just  come 
down  from  dreaming  away  the  morning,  in  the  woods 
and  hills. 

As  in  this  improved  plight  he  goes  lightly  forward,, 
he  hears  a  friendly,  "  Buon  giorno  !  "  and  confronts  the 
comely  countenance  of  Don  Giobbe. 

Don  Giobbe  is  truly  indeed  as  a  Satyr  to  Hyperion, 
compared  to  the  Abbate  Faa  di  Bruno.  But  there  is  not 
much  amiss  with  him  in  the  main.   Lorraine  was  not  far 
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wrong  when  he  called  him  "  a  good  little  fellow  !  "  He 
is  a  sociable  soul,  and  loves  to  make  acquaintance  with 
the  few  straggling  foreigners  who  are  to  be  found  in 
his  neighbourhood.  He  is  well  stored  with  gossip  of 
past  days  in  other  parts.  Lombardy  was  his  birth- 
place. He  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  life  there  when  he 
was  young.  He  has  also  a  fund  of  local  matters ;  he 
knows  all  the  rights  and  the  wrongs  of  every  one,  high 
and  low,  and  has  some  dreadful  stories  to  whisper  about 
a  certain  palace  not  far  off, — and  its  owners!  He  is 
very  much  of  a  republican  at  heart,  and  has  all  the 
old  traditions,  which  have  led  his  frocked  brethren  to 
fight  valiantly  in  the  ranks  of  Freedom. 

Moreover,  he  has  much  hospitality,  and  he  invites 
his  friends,  with  great  pride,  to  visit  him  in  his  homely, 
one-storied  dwelling  across  the  hills.  It  stands  hard 
by  a  small  whitewashed  church  with  a  slim  campanile  ; 
no  other  house  within  hail.  A  smiling  little  nook ;  if 
lonely, — at  once  shady  and  sunny ; — just  where  the 
mountain-side  takes  a  sharp  dip  into  a  little  circular 
vale,  as  if  it  had  been  scooped  out. 

He  takes  his  visitors  round  his  vines  and  his  olives, 
and  shows  them  the  glories  of  his  bee-house ;  when  he 
unlocks  this,  and  displays  the  rich  combs,  thick  with 
yellow  honey,  hanging  close-packed  between  the  narrow 
splines,  he  rubs  his  fat  hands,  and  boasts  that  before 
winter  he  shall  make  a  good  price  of  his  luscious 
stores. 

Then  you  will  be  asked  to  walk  into  the  parlour. 
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The  parlour  is  also  his  sleeping-room.  You  will  be  likely 
not  to  notice  the  high  crib  which,  serves  as  a  bed,  filling 
a  recess  behind  the  door.  The  two  lattice  windows  look 
east  and  west,  and  are  shaded  with  vine  creepers.  The 
gem  of  the  room  is  an  old  walnut  cabinet,  quaintly 
fretted.  From  this  he  takes  out  some  soiled  papers, 
tied  with  a  bit  of  black  ribbon ;  these  are  the  records 
of  his  various  cures,  and  testimonials  of  his  services. 
He  sets  great  value  by  tm-se  public  documents,  for 
they  are  mostly  printed  ;  but  to  you  they  seem  nothing 
but  a  list  of  names  and  numbers. 

Before  you  leave  him  you  must  partake  of  the  cold 
collation  he  sets  before  you.  It  consists  of  thin  bits 
of  stale  bread,  neither  black  nor  white,  but  dirty  yellow, 
flavoured  with  something  of  coriander  seed;  between 
the  bread  you  will  have  sliced  salame ;  and  possibly  a 
few  uncooked  tomatoes,  sprinkled  with  salt ;  these  are 
to  be  washed  down  with  wine,  of  home  manufacture. 
Don  Giobbe  makes  no  excuses ;  he  thinks  it  is  a 
repast  fit  to  set  before  a  king. 

Of  the  other  two  rooms,  one  is  the  kitchen,  and  in 
the  other  lodges  his  sister.  It  is  she  who  keeps  the 
house  and  does  the  work  of  it.  She  does  not  venture 
beyond  the  threshold  of  the  parlour,  except  when 
waiting  upon  the  visitors.  This  she  does  with  a  modest 
face  and  lowered  eyes, — and  if  by  chance  you  speak 
to  her,  as  if  she  were  her  brother's  equal,  she  is 
greatly  embarrassed. 

In  return  for  this  hospitality,  Don  Giobbe  claims 
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a  chat  whenever  he  meets  you,  and  he  is  open  to  dine 
with  you  as  often  as  you  like — not  that  he  had  ever 
got  an  invitation  to  the  Villa  Grimaldi.  If  you  had 
heard  his  private  opinion  of  the  earl,  it  would  not  have 
been  complimentary. 

But  Lucie  and  Lorraine  are  on  friendly  and  speak- 
ing terms  with  him  ;  and  Lucie,  in  his  wanderings, 
has  often  put  up  at  the  priest's  rustic  quarters,  and 
shared  his  horticultural  labours,  pottered  with  him 
about  the  bees  and  the  vines,  and  hoed  the  salsify  and 
eaten  it  also,  and  found  the  sour  draughts  of  the  home 
manufacture  an  excellent  beverage. 

Lucie's  natural  hatred  of  the  class — a  hatred  bred 
of  many  things,  and  based  on  quite  different  grounds 
to  the  earl's  equally  strong  dislike — was  altogether 
disarmed  by  the  priest's  liberal  politics  and  open  and 
unvarnished  manners, — which  he  took  to  be  the  signs 
of  a  frank  and  honest  soul ;  and  Lorraine,  as  we  know, 
inclined  to  the  same  opinion.  Lucie,  in  fact,  went  to 
the  length  of  feeling  a  keen  pity  for  him,  and  even 
admiration ;  and  when  Lady  Laure,  on  this  point, 
strong  in  her  preferences  and  prejudices,  remembered 
her  friend  the  abbate,  and  remonstrated  with  her  two 
cavaliers  for  their  fancy  for  Don  Giobbe,  Lucie  would 
call  him  "an  honest,  peasant-born  soul,  chained  to  a 
stake,  whose  heart  cannot  rust  behind  its  prison  bars, 
because  the  natural  man  still  lives  within." 

But  with  all  his  good  feelings  for  Don  Giobbe, 
never  had  Lucie  sprung  to  meet  him  with  such  eager- 
ness as  now. 
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Here  is  the  very  man — the  man  who  is  able  to  play 
the  part  of  the  Deus  ex  machina  in  his  deliverance. 
Whether  Don  Giobbe  or  another,  what  are  the  odds  ? — 
the  essential  point  is  the  priest. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  says  the  priest, 
repeating  the  question  of  the  soldier,  and  for  much  the 
same  reason. 

The  hot  blood  is  full  astir  now,  rushing  through  his 
heart  and  brain,  flushing  his  cheek,  and  flashing  in  his 
eyes,  as  he  sees  all  the  chances  befriending  him ; — as 
he  stands  staring,  without  words,  at  the  priest,  silenced 

with  the  magnitude  of  all  he  has  to  do  with  him. 

For  now  that  it  has  come  to  the  point,  Lucie  begins  to 
realize  the  novelty  of  the  ground  he  has  to  break,  and 
how  all  unpractised  his  tongue  is  in  such  meddling 
with  the  fate  of  other  people. 

Don  Giobbe  understands  things  his  own  way.  By 
this  time  he  knows  something  of  Lucie  and  his 
enthusiasms,  and  he  inclines  to  think  that,  beguiled 
by  the  fever  heat  of  this  day  of  Freedom's  triumphs, 
Lucie,  like  one  or  two  others,  has  been  too  liberal  in 
his  libations  to  the  Goddess  of  his  worship. 

"  The  sun  is  hot,"  says  the  priest ;  "  you  had  better 
get  in,"  nodding  in  the  direction  of  the  Villa  Grimaldi. 

Lucie,  for  answer,  puts  his  face  close  to  the  priest's 
head,  as  if  the  rocks  had  ears, — and  says,  in  a  whisper- 
ing tone — 

"  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  Are  you  going 
to  the  town  ?  " 
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"  It  is  all  over,  they  tell  me,"  says  the  priest. 
"  You  had  better  go  to  your  friends." 

"  I  will  go  back  with  you  to  the  town,"  says  Lucie. 

Don  Giobbe  makes  no  reply.  He  sees  now  that 
Lucie  is  not  drunk,  but  he  suspects  he  is  up  to  some 
mischief,  and, — "  simple  creature"  as  he  is, — he  uses  the 
habitual  fence  of  his  class — of  holding  his  tongue  and 
letting  another  speak. 

"There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,"  says  Lucie,  and 
draws  out  his  father's  letter.  This  is  of  inestimable 
service  to  him.  He  shows  the  priest  the  signature, 
explains  that  the  letter  is  from  his  father,  living  just 
lately  at  the  villa ;  and  then,  turning  to  the  page  which 
refers  to  the  marriage,  translates  it  word  for  word. 

Lucie  could  not  have  gone  a  better  way  to  work  to 
explain  his  ends  and  to  secure  Don  Giobbe's  co- 
operation. The  expressions  used  by  the  earl  are 
strong  enough  for  all  he  wants;  he  could  not  make 
them  more  to  the  purpose  if  he  tried. 

As  he  reads,  he  stops  from  time  to  time,  to 
strengthen  his  words  with  dumb-show.  He  taps  the 
priest  on  the  shoulder,  on  the  pouch — this  last — ex- 
pressively, and  grasps  his  hand  with  energy. 

Don  Giobbe,  on  his  side,  begins  to  warm.  He  has 
also  his  pantomime :  he  retreats,  he  advances,  he  points 
before  him.  It  is  a  very  animated  interview  by  this 
time.  And  by  this  time  also,  conviction  has  come  to 
Don  Giobbe  that  it  is  a  serious  affair,  which  there  is  no 
doubt  about ;  that  the  business  is  certain  to  be  under- 
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taken  by  some  one  ;  and  that  he  shall  not  be  the  loser 

if  that  some  one,  happen  to  be  himself and  then 

he  throws  himself  thoroughly  into  the  matter.  He  ex- 
plains to  Lucie  that  the  ecclesiastical  authority  must 
be  arranged  with  ;  that  the  Kesidence  now,  is  some  stages 
off;  that  his  best  plan  is  to  take  a  conveyance,  and 
drive  there  direct ;  that  all  he  wants  are  the  names  and 
conditions  and  religious  beliefs  of  the  principals.  He 
says  that  there  is  no  fear  but  that  it  can  be  arranged ; 
there  is  no  great  difficulty  now  ;  there  was  a  marriage  of 
the  same  sort  three  or  four  years  ago,  over  there,  and 
he  points  behind  him.  But  the  authority  will  know  all 
about  it ;  while  as  for  himself,  he,  Don  Giobbe,  living 
at  his  small  church  over  the  hills,  how  can  he  pretend 
to  give  any  answer?  But  what  he  can  say  is,  that, 
at  the  quickest,  he  cannot  be  back  before  to-morrow 
by  Ave  Maria — if  then. 

Lucie,  all  impatient  as  he  is,  burning  to  get  free, 
submits  to  the  inevitable  with  moderate  calmness. 
He  gives  the  priest  his  father's  letter,  and  takes  the 
pencil  out  of  the  priest's  breviary  case,  and  sets  down 
upon  the  outside  sheet  the  necessary  particulars. 
Necessity,  and  his  own  desperate  stake  in  the  success 
of  the  affair,  are  making  him  thoroughly  practical  and 
intelligible. 

And  now,  matters  being  so  far  made  clear  between 
them,  without  further  debate  they  begin  to  walk  back 
rapidly  to  the  town. 

At  the  outskirts  Don  Giobbe  leads  the  way.     He 
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leaves  the  broad  road,  which  cuts  the  town  in  two, 
and  begins  mounting  one  of  the  steep  streets  of  the 
most  miserable  part  of  it.  It  is  rough  and  narrow, 
scarcely  wide  enough  for  wheels ;  but  the  priest  seems 
to  know  what  he  is  about.  Half-way  up,  he  turns  at 
a  sharp  angle,  and  points  to  a  low  clump  of  buildings 
facing  alone,  and  making  the  opening  into  a  sort  of 
cul  de  sac — the  way  lies  between  broken  stone  walls 
and  evil-smelling  rubbish  heaps. 

A  couple  of  shabby  chars  stand  under  a  shed  ; 
and  as  they  come  closer,  a  strong  stable  odour,  with 
a  coughiug,  like  that  of  some  broken-winded  animal, 
indicate  that  the  place  is  something  of  an  hostelry  for 
poor  purses.  The  priest  pushes  open  the  door  of  what 
appears  to  be  the  human  dwelling,  and  steps  inside. 
Much  haggling  and  words  are  heard.  After  a  while, 
he  comes  out,  followed  by  a  ragged,  limping  lad — 
the  only  human  creature  about  the  premises ;  the  rest 
of  the  inmates,  evidently,  have  gone  off  to  swell  the 
numbers  that  enacted  the  grand  scene  of  the  morning, — 
and  now  are  probably  talking  it  over  in  some  more 
cheerful  place  of  entertainment  than  their  own. 

The  lame  ostler  fastens  back  the  stable-door  with 
a  stone,  and  brings  out  a  wretched,  gasping  animal, 
which  may  be  described  as  brokeu-winded,  broken- 
kneed,  raw  on  the  shoulder,  and  weak  in  the  spine. 

Now  ensues  more  haggling  and  more  noise.  Don 
Giobbe  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  sorry  steed. 
In  the  end  he  is  master.     The  half-dead  horse  is  led 
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back,  and  a  stout  mountain  mule  produced  in  its 
stead. 

"  Va  bene  ! "  cries  Don  Giobbe.  Then  he  claps  his 
hands.     "  Alora  !     Yito  !  "  says  he,  impatiently. 

The  lad,  considering  his  infirmity,  is  surprisingly 
active  in  obeying  Don  Giobbe's  order  to  be  quick. 
In  less  than  five  minutes  he  has  harnessed  the  mule 
to  the  smallest  char ;  dived  into  the  house,  and  re- 
appeared with  the  wonderful  transformation  of  a  clean 
face,  an  embroidered  jacket,  sheepskin  leggings,  and 
a  broad  felt  hat,  decorated  with  a  knot  of  coloured 
ribbons,  and  a  bunch  of  maize  blossom  stuck  to  one 
side,  flowing  like  the  plume  of  a  bird  of  paradise.  The 
priest  mounts  at  once ;  the  lame  ostler  follows,  and, 
perched  edgeways  upon  the  narrow  board  that  serves 
as  a  driviDg-seat,  he  presents  quite  a  fine  appearance. 
He  is  quite  conscious  of  the  effect  he  produces,  and 
cracks  his  whip  with  the  air  of  a  vetturino  with  four- 
in-hand. 

Don  Giobbe  waves  adieu. 

"  A  demain  !  "  says  Lucie. 

And  thus  the  out-works  to  the  preliminaries,  which 
the  earl  writes  of  in  his  letter,  are  carried,  as  it  were, 
— by  storm. 

Lucie  has  not  yet  saved  the  world  ;  but  he  has 
set  the  train  for  a  very  pretty  denoument  for  the 
world  about  him.  And  now,  with  all  speed,  he  re- 
traces his  steps  to  find  his  two  unsuspecting  principals, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  their  important  parts. 


(     109    ) 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

LUCIE   BEINGS   ABOUT  A  CATACLYSM. 

All  lovely  things  are  useless  now  ; 

The  storm  of  Fate  has  washed  away 

For  me  all  hope  and  joy  to-day. 
The  fragrant  breeze,  the  flowers  that  blow, 
Are  naught  to  me  but  weary  woe. 

Unbraid  my  hair,  unbind  my  feet ; 
Thorn-torn  I'll  tread  the  valleys  long 
Of  grief  and  silence,  sin  and  wrong ; 
Where  Good  and  111  in  battle  meet, 
And  Death  spreads  out  his  winding-sheet. 

Ah,  me  !  as  dreams  in  waning  light 
Die  out,  so  dies  Youth's  dream  in  me ; 
The  chill  wind  sighs,  and  wails  the  sea. 
Cover  me  up,  thou  friendly  night, 
And  hide  my  sorrow  from  men's  sight. 

Lucie  reaches  the  villa,  with  a  sort  of  breathless  - 
repression  in  his  face  and  heart.  He  walks  straight 
upon  his  mission  to  the  common  sitting-room,  but  he 
finds  it  empty. 

Then,  with  all  haste,  he  seeks  Mademoiselle  Sabine. 
He  finds  her  with  her  spoons  set  by,  and  herself 
arrayed  in  her  most  coquettish  coiffure.     She  sits  fan- 
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ning  herself  with  a  feather  brush ;  her  eyes  partially 
closed,  indulging,  possibly,  in  a  day-dream  of  some 
wandering  militaire  who  might  come  her  way. 

At  the  sound  of  Lucie's  ringing  voice,  she  starts 
up,  and  cleverly  puts  the  chair  between  him  and  her. 
It  is  not  from  coyness,  but  Mademoiselle  Sabine  has 
not  forgotten  the  dangerous  symptoms  of  the  morning's 
interview,  and  acts  on  the  defensive.  She  does  not, 
however,  refuse  to  parley  at  a  safe  distance,  and  from 
behind  her  entrenchment ;  and  she  tells  him  that 
"  Miladi  s'occupe  seule  dans  sa  chambre,"  and  that 
she  believes  monsieur  is  doing  the  same. 

Three  steps  at  a  time,  and  Lucie  is  at  his  sister's 
door.     Then  with  a  sharp  knock  he  goes  in. 

Lady  Laure  sits  upon  her  couch,  with  her  hands 
clasped  over  her  knees,  a  strange  mixture  of  astonish- 
ment and  alarm  in  her  fair  face. 

"  Ah,  Lucie  !  "  cries  she, — "  at  last  you  are  come  ! " 

She  goes  to  meet  him,  and  throws  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  and  hides  her  head  in  his  shoulder. 

"  What  is  it,  my  child  ?     Why  are  you  agitated  ?  " 

As  Lucie  asks  the  question,  his  voice  loses  the 
natural  tone  of  inquiry  ;  he  has  a  sudden  apprehension 
of  the  true  state  of  the  case.  He  remembers  to  have 
met  Giause,  now  the  slow-footed  Mercury  of  the  villa. 

No  doubt  the  letters  are  delivered ;  no  doubt  the 

earl,  after  all,  has  written  to  Laure, — possibly  to  Lor- 
raine as  well.  Lucie  gives  a  silent  exclamation.  After 
all ! — the  way  is  paved  before  him. 
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Lady    Laure's    next    word    makes    surmise    into 
certainty. 

"  Head  this  letter ;  read  papa's  letter." 
Lucie  is  wonderfully  composed  and  calm.     "  I  know 
it  all,  my  child,"  says  he.     "And  you  are  happy,  my 
pretty  bird  !  "  and  he  strokes  her  face  coaxingly. 
"  Oh,  it  is  so  strange,  so  sudden  !  "  falters  she. 

"  Strange  !  sudden  !      But  your  love, — Laure  ?  his 
love  ? — Are  these  things  strange  and  sudden  ?     And 

this, now  so  near   to  consummation, — will   it  not 

crown  your  desires; — his  desires?  crown  your  father's 
wishes  ; — my  wishes  ?  But  more  than  this,  will  it  not 
fulfil  your  father's  commands  ?  Is  it  not  what  he  has 
settled,  decided,  determined  ?  More  than  this  still,  is 
it  not  what  your  Destiny  has  settled,  decided,  deter- 
mined ?  You  have  no  longer  any  Yea  or  Nay  in  this 
thing !  Listen  to  me,  Laure,"  and  Lucie's  voice  sinks 
into  its  key  of  awe.  "  The  Destinies  of  men  cannot  be 
withstood ! " 

Thus,  with  his  native  passionate  utterance  breaking 
out,  Lucie,  after  his  own  self, — fulfils  his  mission. 

Lady  Laure  trembles  under  the  vehemence  of  his 
words,  and  his  mysterious  meanings. 

"  I   have   not   seen   him,"  says   she,  "  since " 

She  gets  no  further. 

"  But  I  shall  see  him.     I  have  arranged  everything. 
Your  marriage  will  take  place  to-morrow  evening." 

A  long  "  Oh  !  " — ending  in  a  smothered  cry,  bursts 
from  Lady  Laure. 
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"  Laure,"  says  Lucie,  with  a  tone  that  went  through 
her  heart,  "  you  do  not  love  Claude ! " 

"  Oh  yes,  oh  yes,"  mingled  with  sighs  and  sobs,  is 
the  reply. 

"  Then  why  do  you  shrink  with  terror  now  that  you 
are  to  become  his  wife  ?  " 

"  Dear  Lucie,  it  is  not  that ! "  and  then  she  sheds 
another  flood  of  tears. 

Then  Lucie  took  her  to  the  couch,  and  sat  down 
beside  her.  "  My  child,"  he  says,  "  when  you  wed,  you 
wed  for  both  of  us.  We  two — you  and  I — have  been  but 
one.     We  have  but  one  heart,  and  that  is  given  to  our 

beloved  Claude.    Long,  long  ago  I  saw,  I  knew  this. 

AVe  were  three  children  then, — yet  to  me  it  was  given 
to  lay  this  corner-stone  of  our  lives.  When,  on  that 
New  Year's  Eve,  we  three  stood  together,  our  threefold 
Fate  was  founded  and  fixed  for  ever ; — and  now,  in  its 
unalterable  course,  comes  the  fulfilment.  All  hopes 
may  perish  and  may  fade; — all  things  may  change 
and  fall  away; — but,  Laure,  this  is  changeless  as  the 
sun's  course! — unalterable  as  death  itself!  " 

The  prophet's  fire  is  in  his  voice. 

Lady  Laure's  tears  stand  unshed  within  her  brim- 
ming lids  as  her  blue  eyes  stretch  wide  in  fear  and 
wonder  at  these  mysterious  sayings;  she  has  no  words 
of  her  own  to  give  in  reply ;  she  sits  as  if  fallen  into  a 
dream. 

"  Sit  still,  my  child,"  he  says.  "  It  needs  no  effort 
of  yours  ;  it  needs  no  effort  of  ours.     We  were  brought 
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together ;  we  were  divided  ;  we  are  brought  together 
again.  We  have  no  will  in  this.  It  is  the  will  of  the 
Inexorable.  For  me,"  he  cries,  "  outside  this  triple 
bond,  there  is  no  human  love,  no  human  tie ;  none 
decreed,  none  desired  !  Outside  of  this,  the  things 
that  hold  me — that  command  my  life,  my  devotion, 

my  destiny, are  of  quite  a  different  colour.     Yes, 

steeped  deep,"  cries  Lucie,  with  a  rending  pathos  in 
his  voice, "  in  quite  a  different  colour." 

He,  too,  sits  silent  now,  holding  her  in  his  arms. 
Almost  he  weeps  as  well  as  she.  It  might  be  the 
passion  of  a  last  farewell,  such  agony  mingles  in  their 
embrace.     Lady  Laure  weeps  more  and  more. 

Then,  with  a  sudden  thought,  Lucie  starts  up. 
His  voice  is  ominous  and  full  of  warning.  "Laure, 
take  care  !  Hide  these  tears  from  Claude.  If  you 
begin  in  tears,  with  tears  you  will  both  end." 

Lady  Laure  puts  both  hands  to  her  head,  as  is  her 
wont  in  dire  distress  and  difficulty.  She  tightens  her 
fingers  round  her  brows,  and  shuts  her  tear-swelled 
eyes.  She  has  but  her  own  heart  to  go  to.  The  outer 
world,  which  so  long  has  spread  about  her  a  path  of 
flowers  without  a  thorn,  for  her  is  barren  as  the  desert 
— in  woman's  friendly  confidence — and  wisdom's  pre- 
cious counsels. 

So  she  remains,  forcing  back  her  tears.  Then  she 
looks  up. 

"  Lucie,"  she  says,  "  I  will  conquer  it.  He  shall 
not  think  I  do  not  love  him." 

VOL.  II.  I 
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"Happy  love,"  whispers  Lucie,  "should  be  wreathed 
in  smiles.  Meet  him  so,  my  child.  He  deserves  it, 
this  dear  Claude,  that  we  two  have  loved  so  long." 

"  But  you — you  must  speak  first  to  him,"  she 
murmurs. 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  child  ;  I  will  speak  to  him.  And 
then — then  fly  you  to  meet  him." 

And  so  he  embraces  her  again  and  goes,  and  the 
door  closes  between  these  two  isolated  ones — this 
loving  brother — and  loving  sister. 

Outside,  Lucie  stands  still,  a  flood  of  thought,  cross- 
ing his  speaking  face — pathetic,  resolute,  triumphant. 

"  She  is  happy,"  he  says  to  his  beating  heart ; 
"  happy  and  safe.     And  to-morrow — I  shall  be  free !  " 

He  turns  to  go  to  Lorraine,  but  his  door  is  thrown 
back  ;  the  bird  is  flown. 

"  Time  enough  to  speak  to  Claude,"  murmurs  he. 
"  Laure  was  the  only  difficulty,  and  that  is  gone." 

The  windows  of  the  long  passages  are  thrown  open, 
for  the  sun  is  low  ;  the  jalousies  are  hooked  back ;  the 
long,  slanting  light  dances  along  the  walls  and  flickers 
on  the  floors.  The  soft  south  wind  blows  freshly 
through ;  it  comes  laden  with  the  motion  of  the  free 
waves,  perfumed  with  the  fragrance  of  the  orange 
blossoms  and  the  myrtle  ;  it  speaks  of  love  and  joy, 
and  freedom  from  all  life's  weary  burdens,  all  life's 
burning  sorrows ; — it  is  disarming,  enchanting,  be- 
wildering I 

The  old  passion  takes  possession  of  him;  it  con- 
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quers  and  constrains  him ;  and  in  another  moment  he 
is  away  by  the  paths  he  loves,  climbing  the  mountain- 
side— away  for  another  ramble  in  the  fool's  paradise 
he  has  upbraided.  His  bright  hair  streams  to  the 
breeze ;  his  bright  eyes  dance  in  the  sunlight ;  his 
light  steps  bound  like  the  butterflies  that  still  float 
airily  over  the  flowery  maze ;  his  heart  springs  buoyant 
within  him,  as  if  every  mortal  thing  were  hidden  from 
him save  the  beautiful  earth  he  revels  in. 


Lady  Laure,  left  to  herself,  gentle  and  brave, 
nerves  herself  to  fulfil  the  promise  she  has  made; 
nerves  herself  to  prove  to  her  beloved — how  dear  he 
is  to  her.  Love  and  truth  give  courage  to  the  maiden 
instinct  that  has  filled  her  heart  with  trembling  fear, 
on  the  verge  of  this  unknown  life  placed  so  suddenly 
before  her.  But  she  nothing  doubts.  Doubt  has  no 
part  in  her  agitated  feelings.  She  trusts  in  this  "  dear 
Claude  "  as  in  heaven  itself. 

"  It  is  not  that,"  as  she  cried  to  her  brother. 

No!  it  is  not  lack  of  confidence;  not  lack  of  love;  not 
lack  of  joy.  Not  to  herself  can  she  say  what  her  terror 
is,  only  that  it  is  a  fear — strange,  sudden,  serious. 
But  with  never  a  will  of  her  own,  and  with  ever  a 
,  faith  in  the  will  of  another,  whether  father  or  brother 
or  lover,  she  strives  to  follow  their  bidding  now  in  this 
crisis  of  her  life, — as  she  has  done  in  all  the  level  ways 
before  it. 
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Then  her  gentle  soul  is  comforted  and  her  strength 
renewed,  and  the  tear-clouds  pass  from  her  sweet  face, 
and  lighter  cares  arise — lighter,  but,  to  a  girl's  young 
mind,  full  of  grave  consideration.  Is  she,  then,  really 
to-morrow  to  be  married  ?  But  where  ?  by  whom  ? 
How  can  it  all  be?  And  then — then,  what  can  she 
wear  ?  For  this  crowning  event  of  her  life  she  must 
look  her  best. 

So  she  rings  for  Mademoiselle  Sabine,  and,  with  a 
blush  and  a  smile  and  a  sigh,  she  relieves  her  yearn- 
ing heart,  and  feels,  with  the  first  word  of  confidence 
spoken  into  the  pleasant  waiting-maid's  practical  ear, 
—quite  cheered  and  gay  again. 

"  Ciel !  "  cries  Mademoiselle  Sabine  ;  and  then, 
"  mais  mon  Dieu !  " 

And  then  she  stops  to  breathe,  and,  as  she  takes 
breath,  she  stands  looking  at  Lady  Laure,  with  more 
of  scrutiny  than  any  other  expression. 

"  Ce  n'est  pas  bien !  "  says  she,  decidedly. 

Sabine  has  all  the  frankness  of  the  Nicoise  about  her. 

"  II  faut,  au  moins  quelques  semaines  pour  se  pre- 
parer." 

Lady  Laure  explains  the  exigency  of  the  case,  the 
necessity  for  immediate  removal,  the  impossibility  of 
a  return  to  England,  the  wish  of  her  father,  her 
brother's  words,  her  own  duty  and  compliance. 

"  Et  monsieur,  votre  fiance,  qu'en  dit  il?" 

Sabine  cannot  keep  her  aversion  within  due  bounds. 
She  lets  flv  at  Lorraine. 
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"  Croyez  moi,  je  le  connais !  II  jouira  ce  role  im- 
prevu  de  bien  mauvaise  grace ! — II  lui  faut  du  temps 
pour  tout — merne  pour  se  ganter — II  est  lourd  lui ! 
vrais  Anglais  !  Hatez  vous  lenternent — n'est  ce  pas 
bien  lui ! " 

A  smile  plays  round  Lady  Laure's  rosy  lips. 
Sabine's  graphic  description  of  her  lover  is  irresistible. 

"  Et  la  robe  de  noces,  madame ! "  continues 
Sabine.  "  Mais  c'est  impossible  ! "  cries  the  waiting- 
maid  in  despair. 

Lady  Laure,  with  Lucie's  happy  advent,  had  re- 
turned to  life's  rainbow  hues,  both  in  her  heart  and 
in  her  robes.  She  says  that  her  new  sea-green  dress 
will  be  just  the  thing. 

"  Ce  n'est  pas  la  couleur  qu'il  faut  pour  une  robe 
de  noces  !  "  is  the  discontented  answer. 

"  But  it  will  do ;  it  is  pretty,  and  it  suits  me," 
argues  Lady  Laure. 

"  Bien !  comme  vous  voudrez,  madame  ;  mais  ce  n'est 
pas  ainsi,  que  je  me  marierais, — moi !  " 

Nevertheless,  Mademoiselle  Sabine  throws  all  her 
vivacious  energy  into  the  affair.  She  whisks  out  the 
sea-green  robe,  turns  it  over  and  over  with  a  critical 
shrug,  and  at  last  carries  it  off,  declaring  that  "au 
moins  faut-il  y  ajouter  quelque  chose  de  blanc  !  " 

After  this,  Lady  Laure,  following  her  brother's  last 
counsel,  arrays  herself  in  her  brightest  smiles,  and  goes 
down  with  a  fluttering  joy  to  meet  her  lover. 
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"  Lucie  must  have  talked  it  all  over  with  Claude 
by  this  time,"  says  she  to  herself.  "  Perhaps  they  are 
still  talking." 

She  hopes  so  much  that  they  are.  The  thought  that 
she  shall  find  them  both  together  encourages  her,  for 
she  begins  to  tremble  again  with  the  fear  of  this  first 
encounter — this  meeting  under  these  new  circum- 
stances. 

Outside  the  large  sitting-room  she  waits.  The 
door  is  ajar ;  her  agitation  is  coming  back  in  full  force, 
her  beating  heart  beats  faster  still,  for  she  can  see 
into  the  room,  and  at  the  upper  end,  facing  her,  sits 
Lorraine — alone. 

His  elbows  rest  upon  his  knees,  his  chin  upon  his 
hands ;  in  his  face  is  a  look  she  has  never  seen  there 
before — fixed  and  frowning  ;  the  lips  tightened  sternly, 
defiantly  ;  the  eyes  hard  and  cold  under  the  bent  brow. 
No  ardent  lover's  face  is  this !  She  draws  back  with 
a  cold  thrill,  as  if  her  warm  heart  had  clashed  with  an 
iceberg.  She  needs,  with  her  past  experience,  nothing 
more  to  tell  her  that  something  again  is  wrong — fatally 
wrong  this  time. 

As  she  suddenly  moves,  her  dress  rustles  audibly. 
"  Who  is  there  ?  "  asks  Lorraine,  with  a  voice  that 
vibrates  as  little — as  smothered  sounds — when  coming 
tempests  deaden  the  air. 

But  Lady  Laure  fights  against  her  fears.  He  has 
been  waiting ;  he  is  tired.  Yes  ;  she  will — she  will 
believe  it  must  be  this,  this  only  that  is  amiss ;  and, 
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eager  to  atone,  she  goes  quickly  into  the  room,  her 
blue  eyes  beaming  with  love,  her  blushes,  her  smiles, 
her  sweet  timid  voice  mingling  in  tender  confusion 
as  she  runs  softly  up  to  his  knees  and  says — 

"  It  is  I,  dearest  Claude ;  I  have  come  down  to  find 
you." 

"  Have  you  ?  "  says  he,  icily,  and  he  says  no  more. 
He  does  not  alter  his  attitude ;  he  only  turns  away  his 
eyes  from  her. 

There  is  no  more  doubt.  Who  could  doubt  the 
meaning  of  that  relentless  face ;  of  that  ruthless 
voice  ? 

She  stands  motionless,  with  her  eyes  on  his — 
changed  to  a  statue,  you  might  have  said,  but  that  the 
cold  marble  could  never  give  the  breathing  meekness 
of  those  folded  arms.  There  is  a  dead  silence,  maybe 
of  some  minutes.  Lady  Laure  would  have  told  you 
that  it  was  longer  to  her  than  her  whole  life  before  it. 

He  gets  up  at  last.  He  pushes  his  chair  back, — 
before  he  moves,  to  avoid  the  touch  of  her  flowing 
robes.  He  does  not  speak,  but  begins  to  go  rapidly 
up  and  down  the  room ;  twice  and  thrice  he  brings 
himself  to  a  stand,  as  if  about  to  open  his  lips,  and 
again  he  goes  on  with  his  silent  walk. 

But  the  crisis  must  come ;  and  he  faces  round  upon 
her  with  the  glare  of  a  hunted  animal  at  bay.  It  is 
against  nature  to  see  such  a  look  given  to  the  meek 
creature — standing  there  with  her  folded  arms  before 
him. 
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"It  is  useless,"  says  he,  "prolonging  this  scene. 
After  Lord  Bellarmine's  extraordinary  letter  to  me, 
there  are  but  two  courses  left  to  me — to  comply  with 
his  unseemly  proposition,  or  to  take  my  leave.  I 
choose  the  last.  I  see — I  regret  to  see,  by  your  manner 
on  coming  in  just  now,  that  you  are  in  this — this — I 
know  not  what  word  to  give  to  this  grand  coup  de 
main ! "  Lorraine  smiles  bitterly.  "  I  see  now  the 
drift  of  this  fortnight's  forced  delay.  Well,  I  could 
not  have  credited  it ;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  I  know 
very  little  of  these  manoeuvres,  or  of  women — and  their 
miserable  petty  ways  !  " 

A  stop.  Then  he  goes  on — the  momentum  of  his 
haughty  indignation  increasing  as  he  speaks — 

"  If  you  have  anything  to  say  to  me,  it  will  be 
well  for  you  to  say  it  now,  for  I  leave  this  house  in 
half  an  hour."  And  then  he  begins  his  march  to  and 
fro  again. 

In  the  sudden  shock  of  this  blow,  before  all  other 
feelings  came  up,  she  might  have  cried  aloud  for 
mercy,  but  that  she  was  speechless  —  struck  dumb 
with  astounded  anguish. 

"I  am  sorry  to  pain  you,"  he  says,  turning  half- 
way round,  as  he  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
"  Take  my  word  for  it,  it  is  a  thing  that  will  pass  !  " — 
Again  comes  the  bitter  smile.  "  There  might,  indeed," 
says  he,  raising  his  voice  stonily — "  there  might  have 
been  a  pain  for  both  of  us  not  so  easily  got  rid  of ;  but 
happily,  that  risk  is  over.     I  open  my  eyes  in  time. 
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This  indecent  haste,  this  trick  to  surprise  rne,  finds  me 
not  quite  the  poor  fool  1  am  taken  tor  ! " 


She  shivers  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Pardon  me,"  he  says,  seeing  her  trembling  form  ; 
"  do  not  be  alarmed  ;  no  harm  is  done.  I  did  not  mean 
to  put  into  words  what  I  think  and  feel — at  this  gross 
thing  ;  but  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  say  something — to 
say  something  in  justification  of  the  step  I  take, — some- 
thing to  let  you  know  that  I  fathom  this  pitiful  family 
plot ! " 

She  gives  no  answer  to  his  cutting  words,  but, 
with  the  downcast  eyes  of  grief  and  consternation,  she 
turns  to  leave  him.  The  door  is  reached.  She  must 
look  at  him  once  again — once  again.  There  is  a 
heartrending  desolation  in  her  large  blue  eyes.  She 
clasps  her  hands,  and  holds  them  out  to  him — a  mute 
prayer  for  pity. 

He  walks  straight  up  to  her,  putting  his  own  hand 
out.  "  Let  us  part  friends,"  says  he.  "  We  may  never 
see  each  other  again.  But  if  we  chance  to  do  so, — it 
can  be  as  friends.     Better  so." 

There  is  no  emotion  in  him ;  he  neither  feels  it  nor 
simulates  it.  In  his  own  opinion,  as  he  says  to  himself, 
he  is  a  victim,  narrowly  escaped  out  of  a  trap  deliber- 
ately set  to  catch  him ;  and  he  is  acting  in  a  very 
honourable  and  dignified  sort  of  way. 
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"Let  us  part  friends,"  are  his  last  words.  "We 
should  never  have  been  anything  more,  and  then  it 
wouldn't  have  come  to  this  !  It  was  a  grand  mistake, 
but  none  of  my  seeking ;  my  conscience  is  clear  there. 
But  it's  no  use  talking  of  that  now."  Then  he  adds, 
"  You  see,  I  might  have  left,  as  I  was  tempted  to  do, 
without  seeing  you  again,  the  instant  I  received  that 
letter.  It  might  have  been  pleasanter  to  both  of  us 
if  I  had ;  but  I  was  weak  enough  to  allow  my  feelings 
to  influence  me." 

The  bad  Spirits  who  were,  no  doubt,  close  by  just 
then,  must  have  laughed,  after  their  demoniac  fashion, 
— to  hear  Lorraine  talk  of  his — weakness  and  his 
feelings ! 

"And,  after  all  these  months,  I  couldn't  well  go 
without  a  right  understanding." — So  he  winds  up. 

"  Oh !  you  don't  understand  us ;  you  don't  under- 
me!"  cries  she,  with  a  broken  voice. 

"  Well,  let  that  pass  with  the  rest ;  it  signifies 
nothing  now."  Then  he  holds  out  his  hand  again. 
"  We  part  friends,  Laure — or  Lady  Laure,  let  me  say." 

Lorraine's  evil  genius  was  in  diabolical  ascendancy 
this  day,  if  ever.  In  the  final  word  there  was  the  ring 
of  the  old  callous  sneer.  It  is  the  last  straw  that  breaks 
the  camel's  back.  This — "  Lady  Laure,"  this  tone,  this 
sneer ;  it  is  too  hard,  too  cruel. 

She  unclasps  her  hands,  and  drops  them  down. 
She  will  not  touch  his  offered  hand,  offered  in  such  cold 
blood ;  but  she  raises  her  eyes  to  his  and  says — 
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"  Heaven  bless  you !  " 

Something  more  she  might  have  said,  but  the 
words  die  in  their  utterance.  And  so,  with  her  bruised 
heart,  and  blessing  on  her  lips,  she  passes  out  of  the 
room  and  leaves  him. 

"  Heaven  bless  you  !  "  So  blessing,  Mr.  Mildew 
passed  away  from  his  presence.  So  blessing,  Lady 
Laure  passes  away,  too. 


"  Don't  break  her  heart ! "  cried  Mr.  Mildew. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Laure  ?  What  does  he  mean  ? 
The  man  is  mad,  hopelessly  insane."    So  said  Lorraine. 

Poor  Mr.  Mildew !  Safe  at  last,  safe  with  the 
ghosts ;  safer  and  surer  than  if  he  had  lived  to  see 
this  day. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

WORLD- WANDERERS. 

"  It  is  night. 
Four  seers  watch  the  stars  together. 
A  meteor  sweeps  and  bursts.     It  moves  with  wild  speed. 
From  it  come  sweet,  rending  cries,  and  harsh,  grating  tones. 

Then  the  first  seer  speaks  : 
1  Are  not  these  the  voices  from  an  exploding  Elysium  ? 

Who  knows  ? 
The  cruel  gods  locked  the  gates  of  Tartarus.' 

Then  the  second  seer  speaks  : 
Are  these  not  world-wanderers— persons  who  have  lost  love  ? 

Who  knows  ? 
Do  they  not  follow  their  doom— some  over  earthly  mole- hills, 
Some  up  sorrow's  transfigured  mount,  some  with  celestial  harps?' 

Then  the  third  seer  speaks  : 
Are  these  not  ghosts  ? 
Who  knows? 
A  thousand  million  walk  the  earth  at  noonday. 
Ere  the  watch  ticks,  a  thousand  will  have  vanished, 
A  thousand  will  have  arisen.' 

Then  the  fourth  seer  speaks  : 
1  Are  we  not  all  ghosts  ? 

Who  knows  ? 
This  life,  this  blood,  this  brain,  this  force, 
These  passions,  these  crimes,  these  sorrows, 

These  hopes,  these  joys, — 
Are  they  not  the  vapours  gathered  round  the  shadowy  Me  ? ' " 

Lorraine  remains  planted  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
his  hand  held  out,  his  lips  in  the  attitude  of  speech, 
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his  face  full  of  the  haughty  condescension  of  his  last 
words. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  he  has  taken  himself  by  surprise 
with  the  courage  with  which  he  has  alienated  himself 
from  his  own  Fatality.  Yet,  surprise  is  not  altogether 
the  expression  which  he  wears,  as  he  stands  staring 
through  the  opened  door, — as  if  expecting  some  one  to 
appear. 

Does  he,  indeed,  expect  to  see  the  fair  saint  he 
his  just  driven  forth,  returning,  with  her  face  upraised 
to  Heaven,  appealing  once  more  against  the  vast  un- 
conquerable wrong  she  has  to  bear?  He  may  stand 
staring  a  long  time — before  love  so  forbearing,  passion 
so  innocent,  truth  so  confiding,  will  run,  either  in 
smiles  or  tears,  to  welcome  him  again. 

His  rage  has  had  its  vent,  and  so  it  cools.  If  put 
through  the  same  conditions,  he  would  have  comported 
himself  the  same.  He  has  no  compunction ;  no  hark- 
back.  Yet,  with  the  cold  wave  of  the  Irrevocable 
covering  up  these  love-passages  of  his  life,  which  now 
have  passed  positively  out  of  all  possession,  the  im- 
mediate outcome  of  it  all  is  a  sense  of  irreplaceable 
loss,  physical  as  much  as  mental — as  most  of  his  feel- 
ings are  ; — as,  indeed,  a  good  share  of  the  feelings  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  might  be  proved  to  be,  could  they 
be  analyzed  by  a  method  as  subtle,  as  their  own 
organization. 

Standing  thus  poised,  in  this  pause  between  the 
acts,   Lorraine  hears  voices  outside,  and  in  the  next 
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moment  he  is  face  to  face  with  Lucie's  ardent  eyes, 
and  the  grand  presence  of  the  Abbate  Faa  di  Bruno. 

Lucie  hurries  past  the  priest  to  his  friend. 

"  Claude,"  cries  he.  Then,  looking  fixedly  at  him, 
he  cries  again,  "  Claude,  my  brother,  you  have  seen 
our  Laure.     I  see  it ;  your  hearts  have  met." 

Yes  ;  Lucie  has  the  unerring  sense  that  some  crisis 
has  passed  over  Lorraine,  standing  there,  with  that 
abnormal  petrified  suspension. 

It  was  not  the  Lorraine  of  his  everyday  self.  His 
ready  tongue,  too,  is  petrified ;  he  has  no  words  for  a 
reply.  This  meeting  has  come  upon  him  too  soon 
after  that  other  parting,  and  before  he  has  had  time 
to  buckle  up  his  habitual  coat  of  mail.  For  the 
moment  he  does  not  master  what  next  must  be  the 
move.  When  he  knows  this,  no  one  better  than  Lor- 
raine,— come  what  come  may, — to  go  straight  at  the 
thing  to  be  done. 

But  Lucie ! as  he  exclaimed  when  he  de- 
livered his  moral  lecture  before  Lady  Laure; — with 
this  sensitive,  irresponsible  creature,  there  must  be 
management. 

Lorraine  does  not  unite  Lucie  to  his  suspicions. 
The  earl's  correspondence,  according  to  his  full  belief, 
is  all  with  his  daughter.  Lucie  is  neither  a  plotter 
nor  to  be  trusted  by  plotters. 

So  Lorraine  remains  in  his  arrested  attitude,  as 
if  dumb  or  dreaming.  But  there  is  no  dreaming 
within;  his  mind  is  on  the  full  stretch,  considering, 
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with  hurried  thoughts,  how  this  "  management "  is  to 
be  managed. 

Lucie,  however,  asks  for  no  words.  These  mute 
signs  of  his  friend — a  man  stint  in  show  of  feeling — 
speak  to  him  with  more  force  than  volumes  of  protest. 
He  takes  this  dear  friend's  hand,  a  world  of  love  in 
every  tone  he  utters. 

"At  last,  the  hour  is  come,"  he  says,  "for  happy 
Claude — and  happy  Laure." 

His  voice  sinks  down ;  his  eyes,  wide  fixed,  fill 
full  with  tears ;  and  then,  with  another  of  his  tender, 
boyish  impulses,  he  smoothes  the  waving  hair  back 
from  Lorraine's  bold  forehead.  Wistfully  he  smiles, 
as  his  fingers  linger  among  the  glossy  curls. 

"  For  happy  Laure  and  Claude,"  he  cries  again ; 
— "  and  for  this  poor  Lucie." 

Like  music's  echo  in  a  sea-washed  cave  did  "  this 
poor  Lucie"  fall  upon  the  ear — a  sorrow  within  a 
joy,  a  knell  in  marriage  bells.  It  goes  through  Lor- 
raine like  a  sword. 

And  there,  behind  Lucie,  stands  another  disarming 
influence — the  priest  Faa  di  Bruno — a  presence,  indeed, 
to  console  some,  but  to  awe  others.  Lady  Laure,  in 
past  days,  found  talking  with  him  comforting  and 
cheering,  but  Lorraine  had  always  frozen  up  before  him. 

Now,  in  the  gathering  evening,  as  he  comes  forward 
to  speak,  with  his  tall  figure  and  his  majestic  Southern 
voice,  he  seemed  to  Lorraine  to  fill  and  overshadow  all 
the  space. 
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"I  am  fortunate,"  he  says,  "to  have  returned  to- 
day, and  to  be  able  thus,  in  my  own  person,  to  fulfil 
what  I  am  assured  is  Lord  Bellarmine's  specified 
desire;  and  it  is  a  favour  due  to  our  brother,  Don 
Giobbe,  that  I  am  here  myself  to  discharge  this  duty, 
which  should  by  prior  arrangement  have  been  his 
appointed  office." 

Some  muttered  sounds  escape  Lorraine.  He  is 
utterly  incapable  of  saying  anything  to  the  purpose. 
He  is  neither  bully  nor  coward,  he  will  tell  you,  and 
yet  some  people  may  think  that  a  while  ago  he  acted 
very  like  the  one, — and  in  this  moment  he  begins  to 
think  that  he  feels  very  like  the  other.  The  dead-lock 
is  driving  him  desperate,  and  he  plunges  forward  to 
clear  himself  bodily  and  get  off.  But  there  is  small 
chance  here,  in  these  close  quarters,  of  his  safely 
slipping  his  cable.  Lucie  clings  to  him,  and  the 
abbate  draws  himself  up  in  front  with  a  look  of  sur- 
prise ;  and  so  he  falls  back  discomfited. 

In  this  conjuncture,  Lady  Laure  comes  again  upon 
the  scene. 

All  thoughts,  all  things  reeling  about  her,  she  has 
gone  out  under  the  sky,  wandering  she  knows  not  where. 
She  chokes,  she  stifles,  she  falters  and  faints  under  the 
rude  shock  ;  she  must  have  air,  silence,  solitude ! 

But  when  consciousness  returns  to  her  poor  scattered 
brain,  she  flies  back ;  for  here  abroad,  may  she  not 
meet  that  merciless  one,  with  new  taunts,  new  ac- 
cusings,  to  wound   and   assail   her?      So   she   comes 
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sighing  in,  not  hearing,  not  seeing,  till  she  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  three  men. 

Lucie  springs  to  her  side ;  his  arm  goes  round  her, 
his  hands  hold  her,  he  whispers  loving  words  to  her, 
and  bears  her  up  dazed  and  bewildered  to  Lorraine. 

"  No,  no,"  she  murmurs,  and  with  weak  effort  she 
struggles  to  get  free. 

"My  child,  you  are  ill!  This  is  Claude,  your 
Claude,  our  Claude.  What  is  it  ?  What  has  befallen 
you,  my  child  ?  "     So  Lucie  soothes  her. 

But  now  Lorraine's  lips  are  forced  apart.  "It  is 
for  me  to  explain." 

"  Not  you,  not  you !  "  cries  Lady  Laure,  waving 
him  back  with  her  hand. 

Now  the  abbate  takes  his  part  in  this  strange 
medley.  "Calm  yourself,  dear  lady,"  says  he,  ad- 
vancing. "  Trust  me.  Nothing  shall  be  done  without 
your  full  and  free  consent !  " 

At  the  sound  of  the  abbate's  voice,  Lady  Laure 
breaks  from  her  brother,  a  strength  as  from  Heaven 
inspires  her  ;  it  is  the  voice  of  a  father  in  her  ears — of 
a  father  near  unto  divine.  In  her  forlorn  strait,  in  her 
new  and  desperate  fear,  it  speaks  to  her,  not  of  comfort 
— there  is  no  comfort  for  her — but  of  succour,  support, 
counsel,  and  appeal. 

"  Abbate,  good  abbate,"  cries  she,  "  take  my  brother 
away.  I  must  speak  to  him  alone."  She  points  to 
Lorraine,  but  she  does  not  look  at  him. 

With  the  unanswerable  command  of  his  manner, 

VOL.  II.  K 
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the  abbate  lays  his  still  hand  upon  Lucie's  arm  and 
leads  him  away. 

"  Leave  them  a  while,"  says  he. 

Lady  Laure  looks  after  them  till  their  figures  pass 
out  of  sight  into  the  evening  gloom.  The  house,  too,  is 
growing  dark ;  she  cannot  see  his  face — the  scornful, 
daring,  superb  face,  which  owns  the  cruel  heart  and  the 
stinging  tongue,  and  which  now  once  more  she  has 
put  herself  freely  into  the  power  of. 

Lady  Laure  has  scarce  reached  eighteen  summers. 
Dainty  and  delicate  has  been  her  rearing ;  smooth  as 
the  sea  in  moonlight  nights  of  June  has  been  her 
existence.  She  is  all  trust,  all  dependence  upon  others  ; 
timid,  meek,  and  gentle,  there  is  no  trace  of  selfishness, 
scarcely  of  self-reliance  in  her;  but  she  is  no  Ophelia 
— not  the  fair  flower  that  must  perish  in  the  first  rude 
storm ;  not  too  fragile  to  endure  the  contradictions  of 
Fate  ;  not  one  who  has  to  die — because  she  cannot 
endure  the  conditions  of  her  life. 

Love,  deep,  true,  passionate,  has  filled  her  heart, 
but  it  embraced  not  her  whole  nature.  Bereft,  scorned, 
forsaken,  her  mind  has  still  its  centre,  her  soul  its  sense 
of  duty ;  and  with  Lorraine's  first  extricating  word, 
Luty  triumphs  above  Love's  despair.  But  duty  is 
all  too  cold  a  word  for  the  pure  flame  of  the  fraternal 
tie — for  the  mastering  motive  which  makes  her  bravo 
all,  to  save  her  brother  the  pang  which  would  be  bitter 
to  him  as  death  itself. 

As  now  she  stands  gathering  up  her  strength,  tall 
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and  white  in  the  dusk  room,  you  might  have  taken 
her  for  a  shadowy  spirit  from  a  better  world,  but  that 
the  hands  that  cross  her  bosom  press  down  in  vain  the 
rising  spasms,  that  still  swell  her  throbbing  heart.  But 
though  she  is  growing  mistress  of  herself,  and  although 
the  dignity  of  sorrow  is  replacing  its  distraction,  yet 
the  first  effort  to  speak  to  him  is  tremendous,  and  her 
words  fall  from  her  lips  slow  and  measured,  like  the 
beat  of  some  solemn  timepiece,  which  gives  to  each 
flying  moment  the  gravity  of  an  hour. 

"  Mine  is  to  be  the  blame,"  she  says.  "  Kemember, 
it  is  I  that  have  changed  my  mind.  That  other 
thought  would  kill  him.  From  you  he  could  not 
bear  this  thing.  Kemember,  it  is  I — I  who  have 
done  it !  " 

Lorraine  sees  it  all — sees  that  she  will  put  her 
woman's  heart  before  all  fate ;  sees  that  her  instinct  is 
inviolate,  that  her  words  are  pure  gold,  that  this  pious 
falsehood  is  truer  than  all  Truth ;  but,  half  ashamed 
of  himself  and  his  own  sorry  part,  he  answers — 

"  Impossible." 

She  makes  a  step  nearer  to  him.  "  He  has  done 
you  no  harm.  You  will  not  gain  if  you  break  his  heart, 
too  !  " 

Once  more  despair  creeps  over  her.  Will  he,  then, 
have  no  mercy?  Will  he  pierce  both  their  hearts 
through  and  through  ?  Then  again,  in  the  dire  energy 
of  trembling  and  imploring  supplication,  she  clasps  her 
hands. 
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"  Promise,"  she  cries ;  "  promise  !  Oh,  there  is  no 
time  to  wait.     Have  pity  on  us !  " 

This  grace  for  which  she  entreats,  is  as  large  a 
good  to  himself  as  to  her !  Lorraine  is  not  so  blind  as 
not  to  see  it — not  so  dead  to  his  one  redeeming  affection 
as  not  to  desire  to  spare,  if  he  could,  Lucie's  tender 
heart.  If  pride  would  have  let  him,  it  is  the  very 
grace  all  this  time  he  would  have  been  glad  to  ask  of 
her.  And  so  he  gives  his  promise,  yet  awkwardly 
enough. 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  will,"  says  he.  "  I  promise  you 
this." 

"  And  you  will  never  betray  me  ?• — never  ?  " 

"  Never,"  he  answers. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  words  of  this  new  compact  which 
bring  with  them  a  meaning  that  rips  open  all  her 
anguish. 

She  breaks  down  again.  "  You  have  done  all  you 
can,"  she  cries — *  all  you  can  for  me,  and  I  forgive 
you  !  "  And  then,  with  a  burst  of  the  first  tears  she 
has  shed  upon  this  shipwreck  of  her  life,  she  goes 
tottering  away. 

"  Laure !  Laure !  "  cries  Lorraine ;  but  she  hears  not, 
she  heeds  not. 

One  thing  and  another  have  at  last  brought  his 
cold  heart  to  feel.  "  Laure  !  Laure !  "  he  cries  again. 
But  there  is  no  reply  She  is  gone  from  his  sight — 
lost,  like  the  other  two,  in  the  gloom  of  the  coming 
night. 
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Then  he  draws  himself  up ;  he  rights  himself,  mind 
and  body.  "  She  is  right ;  and  it's  best  so ! "  It  is 
his  last  word,  and  thereafter  he  neither  tarries  nor 
expects. 

His  small  preparations  for  departure  were  made  on 
the  first  rebound  of  his  disgust,  and  despatched  in 
secrecy  by  the  bribed  hand  of  the  venal  Giause  to  the 
town.  Now,  to  be  wholly  quit,  he  has  but  to  take  his 
hat  and  go.  There  is  no  safety  but  in  flight.  If  Lady 
Laure,  in  this  moment,  were  to  return  with  love  in  her 
blue  eyes  and  with  Lucie's  tender  friendship  at  her 

side ■     Well,  he  is  not  going  to  risk  it,  and  so  he 

takes  his  hat  and — he  goes. 

"Yes,  it  might  have  come  to  something  serious, 
some  day,"  thinks  he,  as  for  the  last  time  he  brushes 
rapidly  along  by  the  pine  forest,  and  through  the 
weird   shades   of  the  olive   groves.      "But   now,  this 

marriage Why,  it  would  have  been  the  worst  thing 

in  the  world  for  me,  and  the  very  worst  thing  in  the 
world  for  her,  too.  I  mightn't  have  turned  out  quite  a 
brute ;  but  I  should  have  been  a  very  unbearable 
husband,  that's  certain  !  " 

And  so  he  turns  out  of  the  black  recesses,  where  he 
has  had  to  steer  well  to  avoid  the  fantastic  embraces 
of  the  hoary  giants  he  has  been  threading,  and  takes, 
with  some  relief,  the  sweep  up  the  open  hill. 

The  night  is  moonless,  but  the  vast  purple  sky 
hangs   overhead   in   matchless   glory;    its    boundless 
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depths — pierced  with  the  innumerable  stars,  keeping 
their  mighty  courses,  calm  and  changeless,  above  the 
changeful  lives  of  restless  men.  Lorraine  stops  for  a 
moment  to  look,  and  to  admire ;  and  then,  if  mortal 
ken  had  been  upon  him,  it  would  have  seen  a  shade 
deepen  in  his  eyes,  and  his  face  grow  momentarily 

ive. 

Maybe  the  grand,  heavenly  hieroglyphics  appealed 
to  him,  with  their  far-reaching  language,  and  touched 
that  chord,  which  never  sounded  yet  in  human  heart, 
without  awakening  some  awed,  unravelled  conviction 
of  the  Divine  Ordinance  of  things. 

Then  he  brings  down  his  eyes,  and  looks  straight 
before  him  into  the  dark  gloom,  and  with  strides,  fast 
and  firm,  he  makes  for  the  town. 

"  If  I  were  a  Methodist  parson,"  thinks  he,  "I  should 
call  this  the  hand  of  Providence.  I  am  clear  off,  and 
it  won't  break  her  heart,  and  it  will  save  his  head  ;  for 
now  she's  alone,  he  can't  leave  her  if  he  would — that's 
clear." 

Lorraine  can  never  get  away  from  his  banter,  and 
yet,  God  knows,  his  words  had  their  desperately  earnest 
side,  and  a  desperately  thankful  side, — and  not  for 
himself  alone. 

It  was  in  full  faith  of  the  absoluteness  of  these 
results  that  Lorraine  went  on  his  way,  with  the  worry 
of  months  wound  up  and  over,  the  anxiety  of  weeks 
relaxed,  the  doubts  of  conscience  altogether  dispersed. 
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Half  an  hour  after  Lorraine  had  thus  turned  his 
back  upon  love  and  friendship,  Lueie  and  the  abbate 
walk  into  the  house.  The  hall  is  lighted,  and 
Mademoiselle  Sabine  is  posted  at  the  door. 

"  Where  are  they  ?  "  cries  Lucie. 

"  Pour  lui ;  il  est  parti !  "  Ineffable  contempt  ig  in 
her  voice. 

"  He !     Gone ! "  cries  Lucie. 

"Oui ;  est  ce  que  c'est  la  une  chose  a  regretter !  " 

Lucie  stands  struck. 

Then  the  abbate  closely  questions  the  waiting-maid. 
"  She  is  probably  mistaken,"  he  says ;  "  it  is  only  to 
walk  out — not  a  serious  departure." 

But  Mademoiselle  Sabine  sticks  to  her  point. 
"  Does  she  not  know  what  she  is  saying  ?  Does  she 
not  know  what  she  has  seen  ?  Did  he  think  to  deceive 
her,  when  he  took  Giause  behind  the  hedges,  and  gave 
him  money  and  his  '  bagage '  ?  " 

Conviction  is  dawning  upon  the  abbate,  and  he  is 
arriving  fast  at  new  conclusions.  He  draws  Lucie  to 
one  side  and  speaks  to  him. 

"Your  friend  has  acted  for  the  best,"  says  he. 
"What  could  he  do  here,  at  this  moment,  in  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  your  sister  clearly  is  ?  This 
sudden  arrangement — excuse  me  if  I  give  my  opinion 
frankly,  and  term  it  ill  advised — finds  her  maidenly 
heart  naturally  unprepared.  If  this  marriage,  which 
you  seem  so  much  to  desire — you  and  your  father — 
is  to  take  place  with  happy  consequences,  you  must 
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give  her  time.  Her  hesitation  is  such  as  you  must 
respect  and  submit  to.  You  will  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  your  sister  who  is  to  be  the  principal 
in  this  important  matter,  not  yourself — a  point  in  the 
society  of  some  countries  too  often  overlooked,  but 
quite  otherwise,  I  apprehend,  in  yours,  for  which 
reason  marriages  should  be  more  fortunate  with  you 
than  elsewhere.  For  this  young  man,  he  appears  to 
me, — in  thus  at  last  relieving  your  sister  of  the  in- 
convenience, if  nothing  more,  of  his  presence, — to  have 
taken  a  most  politic  and  considerate  course — a  course, 
indeed,  which,  remembering  that  his  pretensions  are  so 
strongly  supported,  takes  me,  I  confess,  quite  by 
surprise,  with  its  generous  and  self-denying  moderation. 
It  is  not  what  I  expected  from — from  what  I  may  say 
were  my  previous  impressions  of  him." 

The  abbate  looks  up  ;  his  face  fills  with  austere 
reflection.  "  You  did  not  know  poor  Mr  Mildew  ?  " 
says  he.  The  question  of  the  abbate  is  rather  a 
reply — a  reply  to  his  own  thoughts. 

"  He  died,"  answers  Lucie,  vaguely.  Neither  his 
mind  nor  his  lips  move  with  the  inquiry.  AYhat  has 
this  dead  man  to  do  with  it  ? 

"  Yes,  he  died,"  says  the  abbate. 

And  so  Mr.  Mildew  drops  again  out  of  the  company 
of  the  living.  It  was  only  Lorraine's  "generous  and 
self-denying  moderation  "  that  made  him  turn  in  his 
quiet  grave ! 
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Lncie  had  been  electrified  with  the  first  ne 
Lorraine's  unlooked-for  retreat ;  now  he  grow3  be- 
calmed. The  priest's  even  voice,  with  its  even  woids 
and  even  sense,  subdues  him.  His  deep  eye  holds  him 
fast,  as  the  bright  eye  of  the  snake  fascinates  the  bird 
in  the  midst  of  its  airy  flights. 

But  all  this  time  another  eye  is  upon  both  of  them, 
it  is  Mademoiselle  Sabin: 

e   ne  vaut  pas  la  peine  d'attend:  ?  she, 

tossing  her  head  in  the  most  independent  fashion. 
"  Miladi  ne  descendra  pas  ce  soir ! n  and  then  she 
vanishes  herself,  muttering,  as  she  goes,  many  words 
about  **  la  pauvre  chere,"  and  to  the  effect  that  she 
Sabine,  will  take  very  good  care  nobody  else  shall  get 
near  her  to  torment  her  this  night. 

But  with  the  sharp  sound  -moiselle  Sabine's 

voice,  and  with  her  words,  which  bring  Lady  Laure  up 
in  all  her  sorrow,  all  her  abandonment,  before  his  eyes, — 
Lucie  breaks  away  from  his  brief  bondage,  and, 
one  of  his  long  wails,  he  cries  out — 

"  And  I.  too, — I  must  leave  her  !  " 

It  is  the  abbate's  turn  to  start  now.  He  is  not 
more  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  angels  than  fa 
of  Lucie's  inner  self.  Most  men,  indeed,  he  has  but  to 
scan,  to  fathom.  Mr.  Mildew's  troubled  waters,  Lady 
Laoie'i  sweet  calms, — the  weakness,  the  pride,  the 
deoeitfdlnesfl  of  men,  which,  by  turns 
give  out  in  callous  self-assertion, — these  and  their 
kindred  qualities,  are  bare  to  his  discerning  glance 
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are  the  pages  of  an  open  book.  But  the  strange 
depths  of  Lucie's  mysterious  soul,  the  conflicts  which 
struggle  within  his  unresting  heart,  his  unspeakable 
devotedness,  his  inexorable  sympathies,  his  terrible 
earnestness, — into  these  the  abbate  penetrates  not. 

It  is  true  that  he  has  been  studying  the  wonderful 
face, — that  he  has  marvelled  at  its  surprising  beauty,  at 
its  unspotted  look  of  purity,  at  its  radiant  youth ;  but 
when  all  is  said,  he  has  seen  no  deeper  than  the  azure 
eyes,  the  waving  hair,  and  the  stainless  brow.  But 
now,  as  witb  this  distressful  cry  there  comes  into  the 
speaking  face  an  agony  that  seems  to  sum  up  the 
whole  sorrow  of  a  lifetime,  the  abbate  starts  with  a 
new  light. 

He  is  a  man  too  well  acquainted  with  the  shows  of 
Grief  to  misdoubt  its  true  significance,  and  here  he 
beholds  it  in  its  most  earnest  and  most  piteous  form — 
he  reads  some  relentless  necessity,  some  imperious 
motive  at  the  back  of  all  this  wretchedness;  but  he 
speaks  with  the  customary  calm  of  his  trained  voice. 

"  Surely,"  says  he,  "  there  is  no  immediate  reason 
for  you  to  leave  her  ?  " 

Lucie  replies  not  at  once  with  words.  He  takes 
the  abbate's  two  hands,  and  looks  into  his  face  as  if 
he  would  read  into  his  very  soul.  Long  and  sted- 
fastly  he  looks,  and  then  comes  his  answer — 

"  You  can  help  me — you  only  now.  But  you  are  a 
priest,"  he  says,  "and  priests  have  cold  hearts  and 
crafty  souls ;  their  tongues  are  snares ;  in  their  hands 
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are  chains ;  they  have  dug  Freedom's  grave !  But 
Freedom,"  he  cries, "  is  deathless  !  Freedom  knows  no 
sepulchre  !  " 

He  who  had  set  his  heart  upon  deciphering  the 
abbate's  mind,  might  now  have  been  carried  away  with 
a  swift  reading  of  it. 

Not  a  shadow  of  resentment,  not  a  breath  of  re- 
taliation comes  from  him  ;  he  is  not  even  taken  with 
amazement. — His  brow  expands  benignly  ;  his  lips  open 
with  a  gracious  smile ;  his  eyes  fill  with  a  tolerating 
charity.  One  large,  soft  hand  gently  disengages  itself, 
and  is  laid  weightily  and  firmly  upon  the  beautiful 
head,  half  suppliant,  half  defiant, — and  with  the  action 
come  the  words  that  fit  it — 

"  Calm  yourself,  my  son,"  he  says.  "  Take  comfort. 
God  has  willed  that  I  should  be  here  to  pity  and  to 
hear  your  trouble.  He  will  be  with  us,  and  by  His 
help,  I,  weak  man  like  yourself,  can,  I  doubt  not,  help 
you." 

Then  Lucie's  heart,  neither  cold  nor  crafty,  but 
changeful  as  Heaven's  bow,  yet  beaming  like  it  with 
the  eternal  colours  of  Truth  and  Beauty,  forgets  the 
snares  and  chains  it  had  so  boldly  challenged,  warms 
to  the  magic  touch  of  sympathy,  and  abases  itself  low 
before  the  pious  humility  of  the  bland  voice,  which 
gives  back  its  good  words,  for  evil  ones. 

"  Pardon !  "  he  cries  ;  "  pardon !  My  words  have 
wronged  you  !  One  there  may  be  in  a  thousand  ;  yes, 
one  in  a  thousand.     Give  me  your  pardon ;  but  not 
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pity.  For  me  there  is  no  pain,  no  trouble.  I  go  where 
I  am  called  ;  I  go  with  all  my  will,  with  all  my  heart, 
with  all  that  I  have  to  give.  But  for  her,  for  my  poor 
child,  for  poor  Lave,  there  is  pain,  there  is  trouble, 
there  is  no  love,  no  arm  left  to  go  round  her,  no 
Claude,  no  Lucie,  no  friend  but  you,  good  priest ; 
Good, — Good.     Let  this  word  wipe  out  those  others." 

"  Think  no  more  now  of  that,"  says  the  abbate. 
"  Our  hearts  are  hard,  but  they  cannot  soften  in  vain. 

Already  all  is  forgiven — There, where  forgiveness 

is  precious  indeed ; "  and  the  priest  pauses ;  he  looks 
solemnly  upwards,  he  is  wrapt  in  holy  abstraction. 

When  he  raises  his  voice  again,  it  has  a  still  fuller 
tone  of  hope  and  cheer.     The  solemnity  has 
away ;  it  is  the  cheer  of  an  earthly  Hope,  which  now 
sounds  in  his  words,  and  beams  in  his  eyes. 

"  Go  in  peace,"  he  says,  u  since  for  you  there  is  no 
alternative.  To  me,  as  to  a  father  in  the  Lord,  contide 
your  sister." 

So  speaks  the  abbate,  and  Lucie,  speechless,  brim- 
ming over  with  the  unstinting  gratitude  of  his  full 
heart,  carries  the  hand  he  still  holds  to  his  lips. 


Oh,  these  elected  ministers  of  the  Great  Unseen, 
what  a  boundless  Vicegerency  they  wield!  Rebel,  resent, 
react  as  we  will,  in  the  dark  days  when  soul  or  body  is 
sick  unto  death, — what  an  unalienable  grace  is  theirs,  to 
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heal,  to  subdue,  to  sustain  !     "With  what  a  majesty  of 
power,  they  approach  the  troubled  hearts  of  men  ! 


"And  now,  for  one  last  word  with  you."  says  the 
abbate.  "  Let  me  not  send  you  away  assured  of  that, 
which  I  have  not  the  means  of  fulfilling.  I  cannot  tell 
how  things  may  turn  out.  I  have  not  the  power  to  stop 
your  sister's  tears,  or  to  stay  her  sighs.  She  is  a  tender 
flower,  and  the  wind  which  would  be  but  a  trifle  to  some, 
to  her  may  prove  a  rude  blast.  But  while  she  desires  it, 
she  shall  have  all  that  I  can  command — my  watchful- 

.  my  assistance,  my  protection;  nay,  if  it  will  be  a 
consolation  to  you,  if  she  will  consent  to  it,  she  shall  find 
a  friend — one  in  a  thousand,  indeed,  as  you  were  pleased 
to  say  just  now — a  friend,  and  a  tranquil  and  sheltering 
roof  not  far  from  here,  with  my  own  sister.  With  her 
she  can  remain,  until" — and  the  abbate  gives  one  keen 
glance  from  under  his  broad  brows — u  until  your  obliga- 
tions release  you," he  s 

Does  the  abbate  sruess  at  the  nature  of  these  oblisra- 
tions  ?  He  asks  no  questions,  neither  comments  further 
nor  further  dissuades.  Whatever  they  are,  he  sees  that 
they  do  not  thwart  the  possible  part  which  he  begins, 
not  dimly  now, — to  apprehend,  may  be  his  to  plav  in 
the  strange  sequences  of  these  family  events. 

Lucie  hears  him,  and  does  not  hear  him ;  he  is 
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nearing  his  goal ;  he  is  dreaming  far  away ;  in  spirit  he 
is  already  gone.  The  grand,  authoritative  voice  of  the 
abbate,  expanding  into  its  full  tones  of  strength  and 
promise,  is  lulling  to  rest  his  fears  for  his  poor  Laure, 
is  making  a  haven  of  safety  out  of  the  forlorn  hope  he 
had  turned  to  in  his  desperation;  and  he  has  no  half 

thoughts. In  his  tenderness  and  his  inexorableness, 

in  his  aversions  and  his  enthusiasms,  he  is  all  sincerity 
and  candour. 

He  opens  his  pitiful  appeal  to  the  abbate  with  a 
wild  anathema  upon  his  class,  and  in  the  next  moment, 
when  the  homage  and  thankfulness  of  his  heart  are 
enlisted  by  the  sublime  benevolence  of  the  man,  he 
calls  him  "  Good  priest,"  and  carries  his  hand  to  his 
lips. 

So  now,  with  the  path  smoothed  behind  him,  he 
feigns  none  of  the  anxious  concern  he  does  not  feel ;  he 
is  prepared  to  leave  all,  to  trust  all,  to  better  hands 
than  his  own  ;  and  for  himself,  he  makes  ready  to  plunge 
headlong  into  the  tempestuous  darkness  of  the  road 
that  lies  before  him. 

"  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow,"  says  the  abbate, 
moving  to  go. 

Lucie's  eyes  have  been  looking  into  space,  filled 
with  a  terrible  Joy.  Now,  with  both  hands,  he  drives 
back  his  hair,  bares  his  white  forehead,  and  the  hands 
remain  clasped  above  his  head.  It  is  the  action  of  a 
desperate  crisis. — In  this  last  moment  he  will  see  all 
things  clearly. 
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"For  to-night  I  leave  you.  We  will  meet  to- 
morrow," says  the  abbate,  once  again. 

Then  the  hands  fall,  and  the  wild  hair  is  shaken 
down  to  hide  the  storm  of  feeling  that  is  resolved  to 
rise. 

"There  is  no  To-morrow  here,"  cries  he. "No 

To-morrow  for  Laure  and  Lucie.  But  give  her  this. 
Tell  my  poor  child  to  love  Claude  for  Lucie's  sake." 
He  takes  a  shabby  ribbon  from  his  neck ;  a  small  gold 
ring  hangs  to  it. 

The  abbate  holds  out  his  hand, but  in  vain ;  for 

Mademoiselle  Sabine  is  lurking  behind.  She  makes 
a  snatch  at  the  farewell  token. 

"  C'est  a  moi  de  le  prendre,  puisque  je  suis  seule  a 
servir  miladi ! " 

The  abbate  looks  after  her,  with  a  face  of  stern 
rebuke,  as  she  makes  off  with  her  prize. 

Mademoiselle  Sabine  tosses  her  head  over  her 
shoulder,  and  meets  the  reproving  eye.  "  Soit !  "  cries 
she ;  "  pour  la  servir,  je  donnerai  jusqu'a  mon  ame  !  " 

"There   is  good  in  that   heart,"  says  Lucie; 

"  and  she  loves  Laure,"  sighs  he. 

And  so,  with  this  last  kind  word  for  Mademoiselle 
Sabine,  the  curtain  falls  upon  Lucie's  farewell. 
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CHAPTEK  X. 

WIDOWED   MATES. 

I  left  thee  alone  to  thy  sorrow ; 

I  left  thee  to  bear  it. 
I  cared  not  what  came  to  thy  morrow, 

So  I  did  not  share  it. 
The  tears  down  thy  cheeks  that  were  stealing, 

My  cold  heart  acciised  not. 
To  look  with  no  shadow  of  feeling 

My  cold  eye  refused  not. 

Of  thy  bright  youth  I  gathered  the  flower ; 

The  dew  of  thy  morning. 
I  left  thee  with  truth  for  thy  dower, 

And  my  bitter  scorning. 
I  can  give  thee  back  nothing  to-day, 

Of  all  I  bereaved  thee. 
I  leave  thee  to  weep  and  to  pray 

For  him  who  deceived  thee. 

Into  which  hands  will  you  fall:    rascality,  with  its 
revolver  ;  or  honesty,  with  its  virtuous  indignation  ? 

At  first  sight,  the  question  appears  too  idle  to  be 
entertained.  And  yet  it  is  not  altogether  an  imbecile 
one.  Kascality,  if  it  uses  its  revolver,  is  like  to  be 
hanged,  poor  wretch !  and  possibly  may  die  penitent, 
confessing    its     sins, — all    which     contingencies    are 
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deterrent.  It,  therefore,  thinks  twice ;  and  you  have 
your  chance  of  escape.  But  honesty  is  off-hand ;  its 
clutch  is  sure ;  it  flatters  itself  it  has  the  Bench  and 
all  the  Bishops  at  the  back  of  its  virtuous  indignation  ; 
and,  having  crushed  you  out  with  it,  it  goes  on  its  way, 
with  its  head  quite  high,  attesting  nothing  but  the 
integrity  of  its  own  proceedings  ; — and  the  best,  or  the 
worst  of  it  is, — it  is  no  hypocrite ! 

But  there  is  honesty  and  honesty ;  and  yet  both 
are  honest.  Yet  to  be  of  one  kind  is  to  be  one  picked 
out  of  ten  thousand ;  and  to  be  of  the  other  is  to  be 
one  "who  never  ate  his  bread  with  tears." 

Our  Prince  Fortune — figuratively,  it  is  no  inap- 
propriate title  for  Lorraine — would  have  found  it  a 
hard  matter  to  be  anything  but  honest.  Without 
vices,  with  a  full  purse,  with  what  he  holds  to  be 
Truth,  ever  the  readiest  thing  upon  his  tongue,  with- 
out even  the  faculty  for  garbling  it ; — whether  blindfold 
or  with  eyes  wide  open,  he  takes  involuntarily  the 
paths  of  honesty.     But — 

"  He  knows  ye  not,  ye  heavenly  powers !  " 

And  amongst  other  causes,  it  is  this  effortless 
honesty  which  is  at  fault:  a  quality  of  mind  which 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  opening  the  eyes  but 
closing  the  heart,  of  leading  him  right  and  landing 
him  wrong — not  wrong  as  he  takes  it.  If  you  can 
convince  Lorraine  of  the  wrong  absolutely,  as  far  as 
he  goes  there  will  be  an  absolute  end  of  it. 

VOL.  II.  -{-   L 
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Now,  if  you  had  met  him  at  this  juncture  of  his 
affairs,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  discover  any  signs 
about  him  of  the  man  with  a  troubled  conscience.  In 
fact,  it  is  all  the  other  way  with  him.  In  his  general 
wind-up  with  the  pair  he  has  quitted,  to  say  the  least, 
abruptly, — he  has  the  fullest  conviction  that  he  has 
acted  honestly  and  justifiably — honestly  in  regard  to 
them,  justifiably  in  regard  to  himself.  Not  indeed,  that 
he  held  to  the  justice  of  his  first  fiery  words  of  reproach 
and  accusation ;  for  these,  if  he  had  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, he  would  have  been  ready  with  the  most  ample 
recall  and  regret. 

Lady  Laure,  as  usual,  had  been  the  hapless  scape- 
goat, doomed  to  receive  the  whole  vial  of  his  wrath  in 
its  first  grand  outburst.  But  again,  as  usual,  with  his 
second  thoughts,  he  recognized  the  complete  guiltless- 
ness of  this  hapless  scapegoat;  and  he  would  have 
honestly  told  you  that  it  did  not  need  the  anguish  of 
her  suffering  innocence  to  prove  this  to  him — to  prove 
to  him,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  plot  to  entrap  him, 
as  he  termed  the  proposal  for  this  hurried  marriage, 
originated  solely  with  the  shortsighted  eagerness  of  the 
earl, — too  exclusively  set  upon  securing  his  wishes,  to 
have  eyes  for  anything  but  their  consummation. 

But  this  vindication  of  Lady  Laure  in  his  mind,  left 
his  views  as  to  final  results  unchanged.  And  now, 
strongly  as  in  the  first  wrathful  moment  of  his  rebound, 
he  congratulates  both  himself  and  Lady  Laure  upon 
the  breach  which  has  come  at  last !     He  is  convinced  of 
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this,  and  convinced  also  that  he  has  not  done  badly, 
considering  everything  all  round,  even  down  to  that 
affectionate  fable  that  was  to  make  him  white  and 
Lady  Laure  black,  which,  however,  was  not  his  doing, 
but  hers. 

"  I  should  like  to  know,"  thinks  he,  "  how  that 
could  have  been  carried  through,  if  I  hadn't  gone 
off." 

With  these  comfortable  convictions  to  go  upon, 
right  glad  is  he  to  belong  to  himself  again.  He  eats 
well,  sleeps  well,  and  does  not  find  it  unpleasant  to 
remember  that,  besides  "  that  heritage  of  woe  "  which 
has  been  his  lot  pretty  well  all  his  life,  he  can  now 
reckon  upon  the  very  agreeable  annex  of  a  rental  of 
twenty  thousand  a  year,  more  rather  than  less. 

The  frontier  crossed,  Italian  battle-fields  loom  in 
the  distance.  But,  though  in  excellent  spirits,  he  is 
not  in  heroic  mood.  He  has  had  enough  of  love,  and 
feels  no  inclination  for  war;  and  so  he  takes  the 
nearest  pass  and  puts  himself  into  Switzerland.  There 
things  are  quiet  now.  The  Switzers  have  had  their 
brush  internally,  but,  as  the  good  citizens  said, 
*'  Heureusement,  il  n'y  a  plus  de  Sonderbund  !  " 

Once  in  face  of  the  high  Alps,  he  is  fascinated. 
It  is  his  first  acquaintance,  and  it  is  love  at  first  sight. 
Here  at  last,  he  believes,  he  has  discovered  the  panacea 
for  all  ennui.  Here  he  no  longer  chafes  with  the 
languid  restlessness  which  devoured  him  in  the  Land 
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of  Enchantment  he  has  just  escaped  from.  Yet  here, 
also,  Nature  has  her  incantations.  Here  are  smiling 
valleys,  fertile  and  flower-bestrewn  ;  green  Alps  and 
level  heights  and  rocky  ledges,  deep  dyed  with  rose- 
red  blooms  ;  and  solitary  pines,  hoary  and  bearded, 
that  breast  the  pass;  and  sombre  forests  that  shade 
abysses  black  as  night;  and  lofty,  lonely  pools,  the 
silent  fountains  of  the  mighty  rivers  ;  and  rapid  waters 
rolling  down,  gathering  the  sparkling  falls  of  trembling 
stream  and  cataract ;  and  lakes  of  wondrous  colour, 
cold  and  clear,  whose  quiet  depths  swift-flowing  rivers 
cleave ;  ice-walls,  and  rainbow  mists,  and  stony  wastes 
and  soundless  deserts ;  and  dreadful  rocks  that  rise 
amidst  a  world  of  awful  summits,  white-mantled  and 
sublime  ; — and  strange  and  touching  melodies — the 
pious  calls  from  clanging  cupolas,  the  piercing  Alp- 
horn's  heart-sad  doubling  echoes,  and  the  sweet  ring- 
ing of  the  cattle-bells. 

But  here  he  finds  no  Siren  Beauty  to  bewilder 
hearts ;  no  faint  and  perfumed  airs  to  steep  the  senses  ; 
no  lapping  waves  to  lull  the  drowsy  soul.  Here,  on 
the  treacherous  snow-fields,  across  the  slippery  glacier 
and  the  deadly  crevasse,  up  the  dazzling  sides  of  frozen 
Piz  or  Horn,  upon  the  perilous  Cols,  with  the  wild 
Tourmente  darkening  all  the  sky,  and  distant  avalanches 
rumbling  down, — here  Lorraine  walks  cool  and  steady. 
He  does  not  pretend  to  doubt  if  he  is  walking  upon 
his  head  or  his  heels ;  he  has  no  boding  and  serious 
sense  of  sinister  mischance.     Here,  though  there  are 
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fierce  suns  that  scorch  and  blister,  and  freezing  winds 
that  scorch  and  blister  too,  and  plenty  of  discomfort 
and  hard  work,  hard  fare,  hard  beds, — he  has  forgotten 
what  it  is  to  grumble  and  to  be  weary  of  his  life. 

What  is  the  spell  that  works  ?  Is  it  that,  amongst 
the  Eternal  snows  and  the  Cerulean  ice-seas,  the  rays 
grow  bluer  and  banish  human  spleen  ?  Or  is  it  that, 
at  these  stainless  heights,  so  near  to  the  imponderable 
realms  of  space,  body  and  soul  become  buoyant  together, 
more  subtly  toned  and  sublimated  ? 


In  days  gone  by,  Lorraine,  with  one  of  his  half- 
cynical  laughs,  pledged  himself  to  a  certain  perform- 
ance. He  said,  "  Some  day,  Laure,  we'll  go  up  a  real 
mountain  together ;  but  we'll  reserve  this  breakneck 
adventure  for  the  appropriate  occasion  of  our  wedding 
trip!" 

Now  at  last  he  is  having  his  fill  of  breakneck 
adventure,  and,  though  the  season  is  early,  with  a 
crowning  success ;  he  is  getting  to  serious  work — real 
climbing, — not  a  lady's  walk. 

The  guides  compliment  him  upon  his  ready  train- 
ing ;  they  admire  his  pluck  and  his  purse  and  his 
prudence.  He  is  not  foolhardy ;  he  doesn't  risk  their 
lives  or  his  own ;  he  has  plenty  of  staying  powers ;  he 
takes  his  ten  hours  a  day  easily  ;  he  can  add  another 
five  to  them,  if  demanded ;  he  never  grows  footsore ; 
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he  has  a  capital  circulation ;  he  has  no  need  for 
goggles ;  he  is  never  off  his  food  or  his  sleep.  He 
is  making  a  reputation  ;  he  is  called  "  Le  grand 
Anglais ; "  his  broad  shoulders  command  extreme 
respect.  For  himself,  he  has  never  been  so  engrossed 
by  anything  in  his  life. 

But,  alas !  for  the  appropriate  occasion ;  for  Lady 
Laure  and  the  wedding  trip  !  Alack-a-day  for  them  t 
They  have  passed  into  oblivion,  together  with  the 
grumbling  and  the  weariness  of  life. 


It  is  after  this  healthful  and  stimulating  fashion 
that  Lorraine  moves  about  by  old  towns,  and  beaten 
routes,  and  high  valleys,  and  Alpine  hamlets,  as  yet 
untrod  by  the  crowding  multitude ;  now  here,  now 
there,  caring  little  which  way  he  goes,  so  long  as 
snow-peaks  meet  his  eyes,  and  Alpine  outposts  are  the 
limits  of  his  wandering.  Everywhere  he  finds  some- 
thing to  like,  something  to  praise ; — now  it  is  the  iced 
milk  of  some  shepherd's  chalet;  now  the  bread  is 
perfection;  and  now  the  trout.  He  is  too  early  for 
the  sweet  Yalais  grapes ;  but  the  fruits  in  syrup,  and 
the  salads !  Xever  was  a  roasted  chicken  set  so 
temptingly  before  him.  The  people,  too,  are  to  his 
mind.  He  is  taken  by  their  frank  civility,  their  inde- 
pendent lives,  their  manly  sports,  their  wrestlings,  and 
their  rifle  shootings.      It  does  not  trouble  him  that 
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the  women  do  all  the  work,  and  are  an  ugly  race.  He 
does  not  expect  to  encounter  any  amazons  armed  with 
claws  amongst  them. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  one  bright  afternoon, 
Lorraine,  travelling  with  a  vetturino,  comes  down  the 
fruitfullest  valley  of  all  the  Cantons.  It  is  a  lovely, 
sweeping  basin,  full  of  cultivation  and  prosperity. 
For  the  moment,  barren  steeps  and  chasms  are  for- 
gotten, till,  with  a  sudden  turn,  all  the  savagery  comes 
back  as  the  valley  terminates,  with  a  fine  dramatic 
effect,  in  a  grand  breach  in  the  line  of  rock,  through 
which  the  stream  that  waters  it,  baulked  and  pent-up, 
rushes  with  mad  force  to  join  the  broad  river  of  the 
plain  beyond. 

Lorraine  is  not  very  happy,  for  the  snow-peaks  are 
all  behind  him ;  but  there  is  a  famous  gorge  here- 
abouts which  he  has  a  mind  to  see.  The  place,  how- 
ever, does  not  keep  him  long.  The  gorge  once  seen 
is  seen.  The  town  is  dull  and  prosaic ;  due  south  and 
facing  the  plain  and  close  under  the  mountain's  brow, 
it  is  of  a  stifling  heat,  which  calls  up  unpleasant 
memories.  So  the  second  morning  after  his  arrival 
sees  him  on  the  move  again. 

This  time  he  must  take  the  diligence.  The  vettu- 
rino goes  no  further ;  he  is  bound  to  bring  his  horses 
back  by  a  certain  day.  Lorraine  offers  to  make  it 
worth  his  while  to  take  him  on,  but  Toni  shakes  his 
head  ; — somehow  he  cannot  risk  it. 

In  the  grey  light  before  the  dawn,  Lorraine  stands 
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in  the  court-yard  from  which  the  diligence  starts, 
surveying  it  ruefully.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  those 
old  machines  which,  in  former  days,  conveyed  masses 
of  crushed-up  human  creatures  with  a  lumbering  sloth 
about  the  Continent — twenty  was  the  average;  and 
although  the  four-footed  creatures  were  in  proportion 
to  the  freight  of  bipeds,  the  accommodation  was  not. 

Every  place  is  crammed, — interieur,  coupe,  ban- 
quette, and  the  dark  caves  behind  it,  where,  amongst 
the  baggage,  at  least  half  a  dozen  peasants  are  stowed 
away  ;  all  but  the  rotonde, — there  is  room  there.  Now, 
the  rotonde  was  never  a  favourite  position, — it  was 
too  dear  for  the  peasant,  and  too  cheap  for  his  master ; 
travellers  stamped  it  as  bourgeois  ;  but  for  people  with 
money  enough,  and  without  pride, — when  the  vehicle 
was  crowded,  it  was  much  more  endurable  than  the 
more  honourable  places. 

Lorraine  is  of  this  opinion,  and  jumps  at  the  chance, 
especially  as  it  will  not  be  full  even  with  his  addition. 
In  the  half-gloom,  he  and  his  fellow-passengers  take 
their  seats,  and  he  closes  his  eyes  at  once  for  a  good 
two  hours'  sleep.  At  the  end  of  the  first  stage  he 
opens  them. 

The  sun  by  this  time  has  put  in  a  cheerful  appear- 
ance, but  the  route  is  dull.  The  level  river  runs 
through  a  rich  alluvial  plain,  planted  with  grain, 
between  two  lines  of  tame  and  uninteresting  mountains. 

As  a  resource,  he  betakes  himself  to  a  considera- 
tion of  his  fellow-passengers.     They  consist  of  three 
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personages.  A  tall,  grizzled,  close-cropped,  sallow- 
faced,  heavy  Frenchman,  in  a  frogged  coat  and  eye- 
glass; of  middle  age  and  morose  manners, — morose 
after  the  manner  of  Frenchmen,  which  must  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated ;  an  Englishman  might  take  it  to  be  a 
travestie  of  his  own  savage  realization  of  the  quality. 

The  second  personage  is  a  woman ;  she  may  be 
twenty-seven  or  less — a  Frenchwoman  is  of  no  age. 
Petite  and  piquante,  perfectly  dressed,  perfectly  at  her 
ease,  perfectly  amiable  ;  a  mighty  lot  of  black  hair, 
rolled  tightly  round  a  well-shaped  head ;  the  very  nez 
retrousse  so  much  scorned  in  Mademoiselle  Sabine's  face ; 
exquisitely  coral  lips  and  pearly  teeth, — the  mouth, 
for  this  reason,  possibly,  constantly  breaking  into  smiles ; 
and  long,  black  velvety  eyes,  with  curling  lashes,  which 
cause  the  eyes  to  smile  as  well  as  the  lips. 

The  third  personage  engrossed  abundantly  the 
attentions  of  the  other  two ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  large 
black  poodle,  half  shorn,  with  a  wig  that  might  have 
graced  the  bench.  Let  it  be  added  an  intelligence 
too, — that  would  not  have  disgraced  it. 

The  lady  constantly  addressed  it  as  "  Manchon ; " 
the  gentleman  as  constantly  called  him  "  Mouton." 
It  was  a  subject  of  frequent  well-mannered  bicker- 
ings between  the  two  as  the  journey  went  on. 

"  Tu  sais  bien,  mon  pere,  que  mon  pauvre  Hegesippe 
l'a  nomme  Manchon." 

"  Et  tu  sais  bien,  ma  chere  Valerie,  que  ton  pauvre 
pere  l'appelle  Mouton." 
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Besides  the  dog,  the  lady  had  another  charge — 
a  rosebush,  in  buds  and  blooms,  in  a  green  pot.  At 
the  different  resting-places,  milk  for  the  poodle,  and 
water  for  the  plant,  took  precedence  of  all  the  human 
necessities  of  the  party. 

Lorraine  was  amused  with  the  quartet — if  one  may 
include  the  rosebush.  It  was  to  this  floral  imper- 
sonation, as  possessed  of  least  capability  of  active 
annoyance,  that  Lorraine  chiefly  gave  his  civilities. 

"Ah!  you  are  good,"  says  the  lady,  as  Lorraine, 
saving  the  pot  from  a  fall,  on  the  jerk  of  a  sudden 
stoppage,  lifts  it  up  from  between  the  lady  and  her 
father,  and  places  it  securely  in  his  own  corner,  stretch- 
ing his  knee  across  it. 

Lorraine  bows. 

"  I  speak  English,  you  can  see,"  pursues  the  lady. 

"  Admirably,  madame  !  "  is  the  reply. 

"Oh,  quite  little."  And  then  she  laughs;  and 
then  she  sighs,  "  C'est  du  cote  de  ma  mere,  elle  etait 
Irlandaise." 

"  Indeed  !  "  rejoins  Lorraine,  mentally  resolving  to 
keep  his  own  kinship  with  the  Emerald  Isle  out  of 
sight. 

"C'est  precisement  pour  cette  raison  Monsieur,"  says 
the  gentleman,  "  that  you  find  us  to  speak  the  little 
English.  Ma  pauvre  femme !  "  Then  comes  a  pon- 
derous puff.  "  Ah !  on  ne  perd  pas  une  epouse  sans 
bien  des  soupirs  ! — II  y  a  plus  de  vingt  cinq  ans,  que 
je  souffre  de  ce  triste  veuvage  !  " 
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There  is  a  crushing  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
this  melancholy  date. 

"Au  moment  meme  oil  je  vins  au  monde,  monsieur," 
explains  the  lady,  with  a  quick  look,  which  tells  the 
inconsolable  widower  that  he  has  made  a  slip  of  the 
tongue. 

But  he  is  somewhat  thick-skinned,  notwithstanding 
his  soupirs.  He  continues  to  give  his  family  details 
with  an  imperturbable  voice — 

"Et,  depuis  ce  triste  evenement  c'est  toujours  mon 
excellente  belle  soeur,  qui  se  consacre  a  ma  famille 
acte  de  devouement  qui  touche  a  l'heroisme." 

Lorraine  looks  at  the  pretty  little  Frenchwoman 
before  him,  and  thinks  the  term  a  strong  one.  A 
maiden  aunt  could  do  worse  with  her  life  than  devote 
it  to  such  a  charming  object !  But,  again,  when  the 
physiognomy  of  the  father  catches  his  eye — a  sort  of 
solidified  combination  of  the  oil  and  vinegar  cruet — 
he  is  inclined  to  the  admission  that  the  self-abnegation 
which  twenty-five  years  of  devotion  to  such  a  cause 
involved,  deserved  the  strongest  praise  that  could  be 
given  to  it. 

There  must  be  an  opening  to  every  acquaintance- 
ship. Some  canine  pet,  some  precious  trifle,  some 
accident  of  common  interest  or  of  common  politeness — 
it  may  be  of  uncommon  impoliteness — lead  to  much  of 
the  unpremeditated  intercourse  of  life,  and  indeed  to 
many  of  its  most  serious  issues.  But  as  for  Lorraine, 
he  thinks  no  more  than  to  get  through  the  journey 
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as  pleasantly  as  he  can ;  and  as  his  fellow-travellers 
are  not  quite  commonplace,  he  keeps  up  the  negative 
friendliness  thus  begun ;  in  fact,  he  finds  conversing 
with  the  lady  singularly  easy,  not  to  say  agreeable. 
They  talk  of  a  thousand  topics ;  chance  and  ordinary 
matters  that  come  up  of  themselves.  The  snow- 
mountains,  and  the  ice-grottoes,  and  the  waterfalls, 
the  peasants,  their  wood  carvings,  and  their  costumes, 
the  hotels,  and  the  charges,  and  the  hot  springs. 

"Mon  pere  prends  toujours  les  eaux,"  says  she. 
"  Partout !  "  And  she  makes  the  "  partout  "  the  more 
expressive  by  a  quick  movement  of  both  hands. 

Then  she  clasps  them  gently  together  with  a 
charming  smile,  "Mais  pour  moi,  jamais,"  she  adds. 

"  Ah  !  "  laughs  Lorraine  ;  "  that's  quite  right.  It's 
all  a  conspiracy  between  the  doctors  and  the  hotel- 
keepers,  and  as  long  as  the  waters  are  nasty  enough, 
it  doesn't  much  signify  what  they're  made  of — sulphur, 
iron,  magnesia ;  it's  all  one.  But  the  odd  part  of  it  is, 
you  never  catch  the  doctors  taking  their  own  share  of 
their  famous  remedies." 

"Pardon,  monsieur,"  interrupts  the  Frenchman, 
with  a  deep  inclination  of  the  head.  "Pardon!  Je 
m'acquitte  d'un  devoir,  en  vous  assurant,  que  les  parties 
constituantes  des  sources,  sont  de  la  premiere  im- 
portance! Par  exemple,  les  sources  sulfureuses  sont 
recommandees  dans  tous  les  cas  de  rhumatismes,  de 
tumeurs,  de  caries;  et  de  l'autre  cote,  les  sources 
magnesiennes  sont  bonnes  a  guerir  les  " 
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"  Mais,  in  on  pere,"  cries  the  lady,  "  pourquoi  done, 
ces  details  decourageants  ?  " 

"  ]\[adanie  a  raison,"  says  Lorraine.  "  The  memory 
of  these  melancholy  ailments,  may  be  left  behind  with 
their  curative  waters." 

Then,  to  turn  away  from  an  awkward  subject,  he 
begins  to  talk  of  his  high  mountains  again ;  and  to 
lament  the  heaviness  of  the  air  of  the  plains,  and 
to  exalt  the  glories  of  snow  realm  and  glacier  world. 

"  Je  le  crois  bien  !  "  replies  the  lady.  "  They  have 
told  me,  up  there  it  is  like  the  heaven.  You  feel  the 
wings ;  you  are  comme  les  anges, — non  seulement  on  se 
sent  leger  de  coeur  et  de  corps,  mais  en  menie  temps 
l'aine  se  calme  et  s'eleve." 

"I  am  inclined  to  think,"  replies  Lorraine,  "all 
that  depends  a  little  upon  circumstances."  Then  he 
gives  one  of  his  half-quizzical  smiles,  and  says,  "  But 
if,  indeed,  it  is  a  general  truth,  I  fear  mountain  climb- 
ing brings  with  it  a  serious  responsibility ; — the  mea- 
sure of  oar  naughtiness  at  the  top  of  a  snow-peak  must 
be  in  proportion  to  our  height  above  the  sea  level." 

The  lady  is  not  quite  prepared  for  this  scientific 
and  conscientious  view  of  her  pretty  sentiment;  but 
she  gives  one  of  her  little  sighs  and  says — 

"Helas!  I  have  not  the  hope  to  find  myself  so 
high  above  everything.  Je  voyage  toujours  avec  mon 
pere,  et  malheureusement  a  son  age,  on  n'aime  pas 
a  grimper  sur  les  montagnes !  " 

Lorraine  is  about  to  reply  with  some  polite  con- 
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solation,  wlien  the  gentleman  breaks  in.     It  is  now  his 
turn  to  resent  the  insinuations  of  advancing  years. 

"  Pour  une  fille,"  says  he,  waving  his  hand  to  the 
lady,  "  un  pere  n'est  jamais  jeune  !  mais  regardez  moi 
bien,  monsieur.  Je  suis  a  l'age  ou  Ton  peut  tout ! 
Non,  non ;  c'est  la  guerre ;  ce  sont  les  blessures  recues 
pour  la  patrie,  qui  m'empechent  rneine  de  bien  monter 
l'escalier." 

"Monsieur  est  militaire?"  says  Lorraine,  with  a 
furtive  smile. 

The  veteran  bows  with  a  stiffness  that  might  have 
been  the  result  of  a  regulation  collar;  and  to  the 
bow  there  follows  such  a  sudden  and  ferocious  stare, 
that  Lorraine,  in  his  surprise,  jerks  his  head  back, 
till  he  hits  the  low  top  of  the  vehicle.  It  pleases  this 
son  of  Mars  to  see  the  effect  of  his  fiery  eye ; — and  he 
gives  the  native  of  perfidious  Albion,  a  sardonic  smile 
of  triumph. 

These  warlike  signs  are  so  irresistibly  comic  to 
Lorraine,  that  he  is  obliged  to  start  up  with  his  head 
out  of  the  window  over  the  door. 

"  Ah !  here  is  the  border  of  the  lake  at  last !  "  says 
he.  "But  I  fear,  madame,  you  have  still  many 
fatiguing  hours  before  you,  unless  you  mean  to  rest 
for  the  night  at  the  next  place,  and  take  the  boat 
to-morrow  morning." 

"Ah!"  Well,  the  lady  is  doubtful.  What  does 
monsieur  mean  to  do  ? 

Monsieur    means     to     stay    where     he    is;     and 


widowed  mat: 

madame  and  3Ianchon  and  the  wounded  warrior  do  the 

same. 


The  longest  lane  has  its  turning;  and  this  long 
journey    came  to  an  enl  the  diligence 

drawing  up  for  its  final  sta^e  at  an  old  city  just  on 
the  other  side  of  th^r  boundaries,  standing  low 

and  level,  where  a  broad  river  flows  out  of  a  wide- 
spreading  lake. 

Unl  all   informed,   you   might   take   yourself 

to  be  on   Swiss   ground  still,  as,  once  upon  a  time, 

not   lon^      _       b   eompatriote  of   the   lively   Valerie, 

ignorant  of  her  geography,  was  led  to  do ;  who,  when 

her  francs  were  valued   according  to  the  exchange, 

roundly  rated  mine  host  and  his  staff,  for  their  base 

deception  in  bel     _     _  /atherland  : — it  was  a 

cruel  circumstance ; — for  this  patriotic  daughter  of  la 

belle  1  had  vowed  a  vow,  never  -  again 

therein  !    The  night,  too.  vlvanced,  but,  though 

she  must  breathe  the  hated  air,  she  will  neither  sleep 

nor  eat,  and  goes  off  with  the  dawn  to  a  more  kindly 

territory. — Some  who  looked  on  smiled,  and  one  or  two 

sighed:  there  was  such  a  piteous  earnes tnesfi  in  the 

angry  dismay. 

The  hotel  at  which  the  travellers  put  up  wi 
old  mediaeval  building,  once  a  convent.     The  mon 
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cloister  still  remained,  overgrown  with  ivy,  and  the 
quaint  garden,  with  its  sundial  and  straight  walks, 
ended  in  a  pavilion,  shadowed  with  tall  trees,  stepping 
out  upon  the  lake  itself. 

"You  stay  here,  as  we  do?"  says  the  lady  to 
Lorraine. 

"  A  night  or  two,"  he  answers,  with  a  slight  yawn. 
"  One  must  stretch  one's  legs  after  that  cramped-up 
inconvenience." 

"  Ah  !  I  hope  more  than  that  little  time,"  says  she. 
And  so  they  bid  good  night. 

The  "  night  or  two  "  runs  on  to  two  and  three,  and 
after  that  the  days  are  no  longer  counted.  The  town 
is  a  sombre  place,  and  the  lake  is  tame,  but  it  is  open 
and  pleasant  and  lovely  in  the  sunsets.  Beyond  this 
are  the  attractions  of  nice  little  excursions  by  land  and 
water,  and  even  a  snow-mountain  to  be  seen — at  least 
its  tip,  when  the  clouds  will  permit. 

Imperceptibly,  Lorraine  fell  into  something  like 
intimacy  with  these  new  friends,  whose  names  he  dis- 
covered to  be  Colonel  Achille  Le  Bran,  ancien  officier 
des  Chasseurs  du  Boi,  and  Madame  de'Keradec. 

"  Je  suis  veuve,"  she  says  to  Lorraine  upon  the 
third  day.  "  C'est  triste,  n'est  ce  pas  ?  "  and  then 
comes  a  sigh. 

The  little  coquettish  air  which  set  off  the  sigh 
gave  such  an  odd  turn  to  the  speech,  that  Lorraine's 
tendency  to  a  ready  laugh  was  again  desperately 
excited. 
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The  next  morning,  Madame  de  Keradec  proposes  a 
walk  in  the  garden.  "  Qu'il  fait  done  chaud  !  "  cries 
she — "nous  serons  mieux  a  l'ombre  du  bois  ! " 

The  garden  had  but  scanty  resemblance  to  a 
wood,  but  it  answered  the  purpose  of  one  at  this 
moment. 

"  You  will  stay  here  one  week  more  ?  "  says  she. 

He  shakes  his  head. 

"  Do  not  do  that,  I  beg  !  I  hope  so  much  it  will  be 
possible  for  you." 

"If  she  is  going  to  fall  in  love  with  me,"  says 
Lorraine  to  himself,  "  all  I  have  got  to  remark  this 
time  is,  let  it  be  upon  her  own  head.  I  have  no 
pity  upon  widows  in  search  of  their  second." 

"  Nor  upon  maidens  in  search  of  their  first,"  he 
might,  with  much  candour,  have  added. 

"  Since  you  do  me  the  favour  to  wish  it  so  much, 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  oblige  you,  madame," 
says  he, — tout  galamment,  as  she  might  have  expressed 
it. 

She  looks  up  in  his  face.  "You  will  stay  here 
one  vreek  ;  une  bonne  semaine,  parole  d'honneur  ?  " 

Lorraine  begins  to  laugh.  "  Parole  d'honneur," 
Bays  he,  gaily. 

u  Then,"  replies  she,  promptly,  "  please  now  to  come 
into  this  pavilion,  and  give  me  the  permission  to  write 
down  your  nam*  ." 

"This  is  advancing,"  thinks   Lorraine;   but  upon 

VOL.  II.  M 
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his  new  principle  of  washing  his  hands  of  the  eff 
of  his  fascinations  npon  women  in  general,  and  widows 
in  particular,  he  follows  her  into  the  old  stone  summer- 
house  which  acts  also  as  a  landing-stage  for  the  plea- 
sure-boats which  go  off  from  the  hotel. 

Madame  de  Keradec  has  come  prepared.  It  is  a 
most  premeditated  scheme. 

Xow  tell  me,"  she  says,  "  you  see  I  haye  pencil 
and  some  paper.  Sir  Lorraine,  it  is.  How  do  you 
spell  it?" 

laude  comes  between."     He  is  still  laughing. 
Ah!   you   laugh   at   me!     I   am  what   you   call 
stupide  !    X'est  ce  pas  ?     Sir  Claude.   Ah  !  this  will  be 
right.     At  Lorraine  it  is  you  lire,  yotre  terre. 
•  Sir  Claude  de  Lorraine ' ; "   and  she  shows  him  her 
performance  with  much  pride. 

Lorraine  sets  himself  with  lucid  patience  to  explain 
to  the  pretty  Frenchwoman  this  insular  nomenclature, 
the  mystery  of  which  not  eyen  her  Irish  descent  helps 
her  to  solye. 

When  the  name  at  length  is  satisfactorily  inscribed, 
she  takes  out  a  letter,  into  which  she  puts  the  scrap  of 
paper  it  is  written  upon.  The  letter  is  evidently  one 
from  herself  to  some  correspondent. 

[ay  I  see  the  address  of  that  letter?"  asks 
Lorraine,  laconically.  He  has  no  idea  of  his  name 
being  sent  about  to  parts  and  people  unknown  to 
himself. 

"Ah!  yes,  certainly,  mais  n'en  dites  rien  ! 


J.      :      ::      -  -    '        "         _- 

In  the  comer.  L.L.  B. 


And  pny  wiy,"  i5>3  fmiiij  "me  jm 

ttBy  H«tob!d  tkmks  Lonane.      ~  Wnat  «6ri- 
de  Kendec,  fix  the  rest  of  the  day,  skiL- 

took  cue  tint  he  should  faxe  the  Maty  of  fang 

r'-2.-fi  \~~-  Ifr  :-_f:  izl  :'_f  oroilf.  -!:>- nil: 

him  the  ham  ::'  ■  nl  ■  ;ce 

the   natal   of   On  IbUbc     WlfLfTer   fa 

]-I.i  "...~r    if   If:...^:    :-    :'_f 

"  I  am  not  going  fin  here  till  I  get  to 
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Colonel  Achille  Le  Brun  scarcely  improved  upon 
acquaintance.  He  developed  more  and  more  into  what 
his  countrymen  understand  by  a  vieux  grognon ;  an 
obstinate  Legitimist,  a  fierce  belligerent  at  a  safe 
distance,  an  absurd  egotist,  and  an  inveterate  boaster. 
He  had  very  few  contradictory  elements  in  his  character. 

Whilst  Madame  de  Keradec  talks  away,  he  sits 
smoking  his  cigar  and  twirling  his  moustache ;  but 
in  the  intervals  of  her  lively  words,  he  relieves  his  mind 
to  Lorraine  of  his  political  nightmares,  and  his  patriotic 
sacrifices. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  Lorraine  to  give  more 
than  a  "Yes  "  and  a  "  No  "or  a  nod  by  way  of  reply. 
The  old  moustache  does  not  desire  to  hear  any  one's 
political  sentiments  but  his  own. 

"  La  France,  monsieur,  avant  tout !  You  see  me  to 
be  here — vous  croyez,  que  je  suis  ici  de  mon  plein  gre 
point  du  tout !  c'est  moi,  qui  dans  ma  propre  personne 
eprouve  toutes  les  douleurs  de  l'exil.  Pauvre  pays ! — 
pauvre  Paris  !  What  do  you  say  ?  it  is  now  six  months 
that  I  do  not  walk  upon  the  earth  of  my  poor  France. 
Voici  maintenant  le  cholera  qui  accourt  se  joindre  aux 
brigands  de  republicans  pour  menacer  les  vies  sacrees 
de  nos  braves  compatriotes !  Tout  est  sens  dessus 
dessous  !  et  voila  ces  fous  qui  crient : — Vive  le  diable  r 
— Mort  aux  riches  ! — Vive  la  peste  !  A  bas  tout  le 
monde ! " 

It  was  not  an  attractive  state  of  things,  no  doubt, 
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and  the  warlike  colonel,  like  many  of  his  loyal  friends, 
had  found  the  key  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation 
by  beating  a  safe  retreat. 

"  Enfin !  que  voulez  vous ; "  and  then  comes  his 
favourite  ultimatum,  "  Tout  vient  a  qui  sait  attendre ; " 
and,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  he  proceeds  to  wait, 
and  to  roll  up  another  cigarette. 


On  the  sixth  morning,  a  letter  is  placed  in  Lorraine's 
hand,  whilst  he  is  partaking  of  that  enjoyable  and 
seasonable  meal,  the  pleasures  and  the  philosophy  of 
which,  English  folks,  who  eat  heavily  betimes  and  before 
they  are  hungry — thus  beginning  each  day  by  a  species 
of  self-destruction — know  nothing. 

The  letter  is  ill  addressed,  in  an  uneducated  and 
cramped  handwriting.  It  is  somewhat  thumbed;  it 
is  from  Paris  ;  it  has  an  evil  smell  with  it.  It  might 
well  have  come  from  a  pest-house. 

An  indefinite  sense  of  mischief  once  more  seizes 
upon  him.  He  has  had  some  weeks'  absence  of  bother 
and  worry.  It  seems  an  age  of  comfortable  respite. 
There  has  been  no  monotony  in  it;  yet  between  the 
time  that  went  before  it  and  the  present  moment  there 
is  the  gap  of  an  impossible  distaDce.  And  now  this 
unsavoury  letter  looks  as  if  it  could  bring  the  two 
ends  together  again  with  a  sounding  clash ; — it  comes 
to  him  as  the  very  embodiment  of  bad  news.      He 
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drinks  off  an  ample  draught  of  the  vin  du  pays,  by 
way  of  a  mild  fortifier  before  he  opens  it. 

Madame  de  Keradec,  who  is  discussing  her  cutlet 
at  his  elbow,  gives  a  sharp  side  look  at  the  letter. 

"  Laissez  moi  voir,"  says  she ;  and  before  Lorraine's 
glass  is  set  down,  the  letter  is  in  her  hands  under  the 
tablecloth,  and  deliberately  broken  open. 

"  Ma-dame ! "  exclaims  Lorraine,  with  a  tremendous 
emphasis  upon  the  first  syllable. 

"  Monsieur,"  she  answers,  smiling  ;  yet  she  gives  an 
anxious  look  at  the  vieux  grognon  to  her  left. 

Then, — still  under  the  tablecloth,  she  slips  for  a 
moment  into  his  hand  an  enclosure.  It  is  addressed 
to  herself  in  respectable  characters,  and  is,  in  fact,  all 
that  the  letter  contains. 

The  scene  in  the  pavilion  flashes  upon  his  mind  ; 
here  is  the  clue  to  it — the  clue  to  the  lady's  desire  to 
prevent  his  departure,  and  to  that  parole  dlwnneur  he 
was  called  upon  to  give. 

It  is  not  alarming  and  it  is  not  flattering. — 

But  Lorraine  says  to  himself  that  the  flattering 
folly  of  women  he  can  very  well  dispense  with.  Yet, 
flattery  or  no,  somehow  it  is  a  flat  ending  to  his  obliging 
gallantry,  his  suspicious  smiles,  his  defiant  nonchalance, 
and  all  that ! 

It  shuts  up  his  powers  of  talking  for  the  rest 
of  the  breakfast,  and  now,  as  he  sits  thinking  over 
the  affair,  it  begins  to  take  a  mysterious  appearance 
again.     With  such   a   wrong-headed   old   fool  as  the 
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father,  in  this  new  love  affair  of  his  daughter's  there  may 

be  some  need  of  secrecy  and  independent  action ; 

but  that  Madame  de  Keradec,  a  widow  of  moderately 
mature  years,  and  with  such  a  vivacious  energy,  should 
be  as  much  afraid  of  her  father  as  if  she  were  a  girl 
of  sixteen,  this  is  rather  inconceivable. 

However,  thinks  he,  "  she's  not  in  love  with  me,  or 
going  to  be,  that's  clear,  and  that's  all  my  concern 
in  the  matter." 

Now  that  Lorraine  has  sufficiently  dived  into  the 
bottom  of  Madame  de  Keradec's  mystery,  to  satisfy, 
at  least, "  his  concern  in  the  matter,"  there  is,  evidently, 
no  further  necessity  on  this  score  for  his  remaining  in 
her  neighbourhood,  ilnd  yet  he  makes  no  start ;  he 
seems,  in  fact,  more  settled  than  he  has  been  at  all, 
and  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  he  is  spending 
about  as  pleasant  a  time  as  he  ever  can  remember. 
There  is  not  the  smallest  excitement  in  it;  it  is 
nothing  but  hours  well  filled  up. 

Every  morning  sees  Lorraine,  the  colonel,  Madame 
de  Keradec,  and  the  poodle — whom'  Lorraine  chooses 
capriciously  to  call  "  Mufti " — en  route  for  some  easy 
expedition  by  land  or  water.  There  is  plenty  •  of 
variety,  and  the  lake  in  these  long  summer  days  is 
quite  delightful ;  and  then  there  is  the  fishing, — 
Lorraine  loves  the  sport  and  the  food  too ;  and  both 
are  seasoned  with  Madame  de  Keradec's  liveliness  and 
graceful  little  way  of  deciding  upon  everything  that 
II.  +- 
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is  to  be  done,  and  how  it  shall  be  done,  and  by  whom 
it  shall  be  done,  and,  as  Lorraine  says,  "  saving  every 
one  else  such  a  lot  of  trouble."  All  this  makes  him, 
for  the  time  being,  a  perfectly  contented  man. 

No  doubt,  there  are  a  good  many  springs  at  work 
behind  the  scenes :  his  old  inertia ;  the  lazy  pleasure 
it  is  to  have  such  a  pretty  creature  to  amuse  him ; 
the  want  his  six  months'  breaking  in  to  women's  society 
has  unconsciously  created;  and  more  than  anything 
possibly,  the  state  of  absolute  security  which  the 
discovery  of  Madame  de  Keradec's  "  new  love  affair  " 
lias  placed  him  in. 


(    169    ) 


CHAPTER  XI. 

VAL^KIE. 

Love  to  his  mother  went  one  day. 
"  Mother,"  he  said,  "  a  mask,  I  pray, 
Find  now  for  me  to  hide  behind  ; 
So  I  shall  seem  of  harmless  kind. 
They  shun  me  when  they  see  my  bow ; 
I  make  no  way  with  So-and-so ; 
But  if  I  once  could  get  a  hearing 
Behind  a  mask,  why,  there's  no  fearing 
But  I  should  better  do  that  way 
Than  if  I  came  in  open  play." 

The  lovely  mother  smiled  and  said, 
"  Ah !  Cupid,  what  a  cunning  head, 
My  little  fellow,  you  have  got ! 
You're  up  to  every  sort  of  plot. 
But  since  I  can  deny  you  naught, 
Take  this,  'tis  much  by  mortals  sought ; — 
Friendship  its  name.     This  mask,  my  son, 
Will  hide  you  till  the  game  is  won." 

It  had  been  raining  hard  all  night,  and  the  day  broke 
grey,  with  the  clouds  low.  There  should  have  been  a 
thunderstorm,  but  the  wind  changed,  and  the  storm 
rolled  off  to  the  mountains,  leaving  the  low  rain-clouds 
behind. 

"  What    bad   weather    this ! "    cries    Madame   de 
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Keradec,  shivering.  "  And  the  lake,  how  triste  it  looks 
to-day !  " 

Lakes,  in  spite  of  Lorraine's  predilection  for  them, 
are  inclined  to  be  sad  and  shivery  spots,  unless  sun- 
shine lights  up  their  land-locked  waters. 

But  Lorraine,  however,  is  true  to  his  tastes.  He 
argues  that  it  would  be  much  more  triste  without  the 
lake,  and  the  day  is  good  for  fishing.  "  We  should 
have  netted  twice  as  many  lately,  if  the  sun  had  not 
blazed  out  so  fiercely.  Is  it  to  be  fishing  ?  "  he  asks, 
looking  at  her.  "  What  are  we  to  do  to-day,  Madame 
de  Keradec  ?  The  poodle,  the  colonel,  and  myself  are 
at  your  feet." 

"  J'ai  bien  d'autres  affaires  en  tete,"  says  she,  in  a 
melancholy  tone. 

The  colonel  lifts  up  his  shoulders  and  his  eyebrows. 
"  C'est  un  mauvais  vent,"  says  he,  "  qui  ne  souffle  pour 
personne,  les  poissons  resteront  heureux  dans  l'eau ; " 
and  he  lights  his  cigarette,  and  goes  off  with  his  slow- 
march  limp  to  find  a  feuilleton  to  fill  up  the  morning. 

"  You  are  grave  this  morning,  Madame  de  Keradec," 
says  Lorraine.  "  I  should  say  it  was  not  in  your  nature 
to  be  out  of  spirits  without  a  good  cause.  I  wish  my 
heavy  wits  could  invent  something  to  enliven  you." 

"  Ah !  "  cries  she,  "  now  that  my  father  is  gone,  I 
will  tell  you  all  about  it." 

Lorraine  has  an  instinct  that  this  "  all  about  it " 
is  connected  with  the  mysterious  correspondent.  He 
draws  back.     Next  to  being  made  love  to  by  Madame 
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de  Keradec,  to  become  the  confidant  of  her  "  new  love 
affair"  would  be  most  distasteful  to  him.  He  has 
become  sufficiently  interested  in  her  not  to  light  up 
very  warmly  to  her  interest  in  some  other  man.  He 
points  to  some  people  hanging  about  outside. 

"  Perhaps  those  people  are  coming  in,"  says  he,  in 
a  cautionary  tone. 

But  she  answers,  "  I  do  not  mind  them." 

At  this  moment  the  colonel  stalks  back  past  the 
window,  feuilleton  under  his  arm,  puffing  away  solemnly 
at  his  cigarette.  He  gives  them  a  wave  of  the  hand  as 
he  passes. 

"Ah!  there  he  is  again,"  sighs  she.  "It  is  no 
good." 

Lorraine  walks  up  to  the  open  window,  and  puts  his 
head  out. 

"  It  is  going  to  be  fine,"  says  he,  coming  back  to 
her.  "  A  drive  will  do  you  good.  Will  you  try  it  ? 
Let  me  order  a  carriage." 

She  looks  languidly  up,  and  shakes  her  head.  "  I 
could  not  take  pleasure  in  it ;  I  have  something  here  " 
— she  presses  her  hand  upon  her  heart — "  you  call  it 
anxious." 

"  I  am  very  sorry ;  "  and  he  has  the  most  concerned 
face ;  "  but  still,  I  think  the  drive " 

"  Non,  non ;  "  and  the  "  non  "  comes  with  all  her 
lively  decision.  "  Pray  ask  me  not  to  do  it ;  a  quoi 
bon  m'amuser  tristement !     I  am  better  as  I  am." 

A    smile    creeps    into    his     sympathizing    looks. 
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"  That's  what  you  give  us  the  character  of  being 
adepts  at.  Put  it  down  to  my  English  stupidity  that 
I  should  suggest  so  bad  a  remedy  to  you." 

"  Stupidity !  mais  comment !  I  think  you  very 
■spirituel,  very  wise,  very  kind.  I  remember  always 
how  good  you  were  to  my  dear  rosier.  But  for  you  it 
would  now  be  dead ;  and  I  value  it  so  much.    It  was  the 

farewell  gift  of  my "  Then  she  looks  timidly  round, 

and  breaks  off.  "  And  you  are  so  good  to  be  here  now. 
I  was  so  afraid  that  you  would  go  away ;  and  what  then 
would  have  come  ?  Helas !  I  should  never  have  had 
my  letter  then ;  "  and  she  sighs  and  looks  full  into  his 
face. 

"  She  is  a  most  charming  little  woman,"  thinks  Lor- 
raine, "  and  quite  as  frank  as  she  is  charming.  Clearly 
she  looks  upon  me  as  a  sort  of  fellow  fit  for  nothing 
better  than  to  be  Love's  letter-carrier.  Perhaps  I  am 
getting  to  look  old."  He  takes  a  glance  at  himself  in 
the  dusty  mirror ;  he  becomes  reassured  on  this  point. 
"  It  is  very  odd  !  "  The  final  thought  leaves  him  the 
more  puzzled. 

Madame  de  Keradec,  after  her  confiding  glance, 
has  allowed  her  pretty  [eyes  to  droop  till  they  well-nigh 
close.     So  she  sits  passive. 

"  Have  you  seen  him  pass  up  again  ?  "  asks  she. 

"Who?" 

"  Mon  pere." 

"I  have  not  been  looking  out  that  way."  Lor- 
raine, in  fact,  had  been  surveying  her  melancholy  pose. 
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"  Will  you  go  and  see  if  lie  is  reading  ?  He  will 
be  in  the  smoking-room,  I  think." 

Lorraine  is  off  on  the  word  to  do  her  bidding.  He 
is  her  most  obedient  squire  on  every  occasion ;  and, 
moreover,  he  is  naturally  polite  when  circumstances 
leave  his  nature  alone.  Thus  much  must  be  said  for 
him.     He  comes  back,  smiling. 

"  No,  he's  not  in  the  smoking-room  ;  but  he's  safe 
for  the  next  half-hour.  He's  disputing,  as  usual,  with 
your  countryman,  the  concierge."  Lorraine  begins  to 
laugh.  "  I  believe  your  father,  Madame  de  Keradec, 
will  end  by  running  that  man  through;  so  prepare- 
yourself  for  a  catastrophe." 

"  C'est  affreux  !  "  she  murmurs.  "  Cela  ne  finira 
jamais !  "     She  gives  a  despairing  look  to  the  ceiling. 

"  Have  I  alarmed  you  ?  "  cries  Lorraine.  "  How 
absurd  of  me !  Believe  me,  there  is  no  danger.  Your 
father  I  take  to  be,  after  all,  a  most  prudent  politician;" 
and  he  smiles  again. 

"  Oh,  I  feel  no  alarm,"  says  she.  "  The  concierge 
is  quite  in  safety,  I  know ; "  and  she  smiles  faintly. 
"  But  my  father  will  not  let  his  prejudices  to  rest  for 
one  moment ;  he  cherishes  these  bitter  thoughts  till 
they  get  more  cruel,  plus  acharnees,  plus  dures,  with 
every  day  that  comes.  That  is  the  cause  of  all  my 
unhappiness." 

"  Harping  on  the  love  affair  still,"  thinks  Lorraine. 

"  At  least,  it  will  keep  him  away  now,"  says  she. 
"  And  I  can  tell  you  the  sad  reason  of  my  low  feelings 
to-day." 
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"Now  it  comes,"  mentally  ejaculates  Lorraine. 

"  I  cannot  tell  why  it  is,"  says  she,  lowering  her 
voice  to  a  whisper,  "  that  it  is  now  another  week,  and 
you  have  no  more  letters  from  my  brother." 

"  Your  brother !  "  cries  Lorraine.  "  But  I  assure 
you,  madame,  I  do  not  even  know  that  you  have  a 
brother." 

"  Et  la  lettre,  de  qui  done  ?  "  says  she,  fixing  her 
eyes  upon  him. 

"  I  thought "  says  Lorraine,  and  there  he  stops. 

Then  he  tries  it  again.     "  I  thought  possibly  it  might 

be   from "      A   singular   expression   is   upon   his 

face. 

She  reads  the  whole  thing — thought,  hesitation, 
judgment,  and  all.  "  Un  amant ;  "  and  she  fills  up  his 
blank,  with  a  quick  anger  flashing  in  her  eyes. 

"And  where  do  you  go  to  get  your  very  bad 
opinion  of  women  ?  "  says  she,  a  deliberate  displeasure 
following  the  quicker  impulse. 

"  My  bad  opinion  !  "  stammers  Lorraine. 

"  Yes ;  and  your  very  bad  opinion !  Sans  cela, 
you  could  not  have  had  it  in  your  mind  to  accuse  me 
of  such  a — bassesse  ?  " 

"  Bassesse ! "  cries  he  again. 

She  answers  him  with  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  and 
in  an  undertone,  as  if  she  was  herself  deciding  upon 
the  enormity  of  the  deed.  "  Selon  moi,  une  femme  qui 
agit  ainsi  avec  un  etranger,  en  faveur  de  son  amant 
commet  une  bassesse  !  " 
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Then  she  looks  him  in  the  face,  and  gathers  herself 
up  and  clasps  her  hands.  "  Mais  non !  c'est  incroyable ! 
— All  this  long  time  you  go  quite  silently  with  this 
bad  thought  of  me  in  your  mind  !  " 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  says  Lorraine.  He  still  seems 
more  surprised  than  anything  else.  "How  was  I  to 
guess  it?"  He  stands  looking  at  her  face,  more 
brilliant  than  ever  in  her  excited  indignation. 

Then  he  gives  a  glance  behind  him.  They  have 
the  room  to  themselves.  He  drops  on  one  knee ;  he 
tries  to  look  penitent,  yet  still  he  must  laugh. 

"I  beg  your  pardon  a  hundred  thousand  times. 
Is  that  enough  ?     Will  you  forgive  me  ?  " 

Then  she,  too,  subsides  into  a  smile.  Madame  de 
Keradec's  smiles  are  quite  bewitching,  with  the  coral 
lips  and  the  pearly  teeth  before  mentioned,  and  the 
long,  curling  lashes  veiling  the  closing  eyes — eyes 
that  dance  behind  the  lashes  like  houri's  glances 
behind  a  gilded  lattice. 

"  You  are  so  useful  to  me,"  says  she,  "  that  I  am 
obliged  to  forgive  you.  But  remember,  it  is  on  con- 
dition that  you  will  now  for  ever  think  much  the 
better  of  women.  Des  ce  moment !  "  she  adds,  lifting 
her  finger  with  a  pretty  air  of  command. 

"With  you,"  says  he,  "I  run  my  best  chance  of 
doing  so." 

Madame  de  Keradec  sits  contemplating  Lorraine 
with  a  mixture  of  pity  and  admiration. 

"  Helas ! "  says  she,  speaking  half  to  herself,  "  quand 
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un  homme  est  jeune,  beau,  et  riche  que  de  dangers 
partout ! " 

She  reflects  upon  his  ready  friendliness  with  herself, 
upon  the  quick  intimacy  that  he  has  been  so  willing 
to  strike  up. 

"  Ah,  oui ! "  she  sighs.  "  Je  le  sais  bien,  il  existe 
pour  ltd  des  femmes,  qui  sauraient  profiter  de  tout 
cela!" 

Then,  addressing  her  words  quite  directly  to  him, 
she  says,  with  a  candid  fear  and  sympathy  in  her  eyes, 
"  Peut-etre, — as  you  say  in  English, — you  have  fallen 
into  the  bad  hands." 

A  flush,  akin  to  remorse — to  shame,  crosses  his  face. 
He  remembers  that  suffering  silence,  those  crossed 
arms,  those  bitter  tears,  his  bitter  suspicions,  his  dis- 
honouring accusings,  her  last  sacrifice,  her  last  pardon  I 
— Something  compels  him  to  vindicate  the  absent  oney 
though  all  unknown  to  the  woman  who  speaks  to  him. 

"  Few  men,"  says  he,  "  have  had  so  little  to  do  with 
your  sex  as  I  have."  And  here  he  stops.  Then  he 
adds,  resolutely,  "  I  have  been  intimate  with  but  one 
woman  only,  and  her  fault  was  that  she  was  too  good." 

"  C'est  un  bien  singulier  defaut ! — It  will  never  be 
mine,"  cries  Madame  de  Keradec,  with  an  expressive 
little  look  of  self-depreciation. 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  says  he,  looking  at  her 
seriously. 

"  You  do  not  flatter  me,"  she  replies. 
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■'  Why  should  I,  when  truth  is  the  better  compli- 
ment ?  What  is  the  use,  in  this  world,  of  being  too 
good  for  it?" 

"  Describe  to  me,"  she  says,  eagerly,  "  this  too  good 
woman.  I  have  such  a  great  curiosity  always;  it  must 
always  be  finding  something  out.  My  friends  laugh 
at  me — ils  disent  qu'il  n'y  a  rien  que  je  ne  penetre  !  " 

Lorraine  laughs  at  the  naivete  of  the  admission. 

,;  Faites  moi  son  portrait !  "  says  she. 

"  She  is  very  different  from  you,"  says  he,  studying 
her  face. 

"  Ah  !  mais  oui !  cela  va  sans  dire  !  " 

"  I  mean  to  say  her  style  is  different." 

"  Naturellement ;  she  is  too  good  for  the  world. 
Must  she  not  then,  be  an  angel  ?  Kegardez  moi !  Me 
trouvez  vous  l'air  d'un  ange  ! " 

Lorraine  does  not  laugh  as  he  might.  He  looks  at 
the  piquante  brunette  critically  again. 

"  No,  you  have  nothing  of  the  angel  in  your  face," 

-  he,  "  and  not  in  your  heart  either,  perhaps.  The 
object  of  your  curiosity  is  the  higher  type,  no  doubt ; 
and  she  is  something  more.  She  has  the  dignity  of 
a  queen,  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  the  repose  of  a 
statue.     You  would  think  all  this  of  her." 

Then  his  voice  takes  a  gayer  tone,  as  he  adds, 
"  But  she  has  not  the  abandon  of  Madame  de  Keradec ; 
not  her  brilliancy,  not  her  playfulness,  not  her  vivacity, 
not  her  fascinating  influence.  Are  you  content  ?  "  asks 
he.     "  Will  you  remain  yourself  ?  " 

VOL.  II.  -i-    N 
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But  before  she  can  reply — for  something  keeps  her 
silent — he  says,  with  a  laugh,  "  Possibly,  if  you  could 
be  both  made  into  one,  we  might  have  the  perfect 
woman  at  last !  " 

Madanie  de  Keradec's  countenance  has  changed 
and  changed  again,  as  he  sets  the  two  pictures  before 
her.  When  he  stops  speaking,  she  sits  tapping  the 
floor  with  the  slight  chamois-tipped  stick  she  carries 
fancifully  about  with  her.     At  last  she  looks  up. 

"  She  is  your  fiancee  ?  " 

"  She  was." 

He  says  no  more  ;  the  words  sound  like  a  sentence 
pronounced.  Lorraine  is  being  completely  sifted. 
Madame  de  Keradec's  friends  only  did  her  justice  in 
the  character  they  gave  her. 

"  And  you  have,  then,  quarrelled  together,  and  you 
are  separated  ?  Certes  a  sa  place  je  serais  desolee," 
cries  she. 

"  JSTo,  madame,"  says  Lorraine,  with  something  of 
his  old  cynicism.  "  On  the  contrary,  you  would  be 
consoled." 

"You  mock  at  the  feelings  of  women,"  says  she, 
looking  away  from  him. 

"What  have  I  said?"  asks  he.  "That  it  is  not 
in  your  nature  to  let  any  sort  of  grief  overwhelm  you  ; 
that  you  like  pleasures  and  amusements;  that  life  is 
short ;  that  you  will  make  the  best  of  it  for  yourself, 
and  for  the  fortunate  people  about  you." 

"  But  all  this  vou  did  not  sav,"  cries  she. 
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"  All  this  and  a  great  deal  more  I  said — forgive 
me  the  contradiction.  I  said  that  a  certain  amount 
of  what  is  called  unhappiness  is  the  lot  of  every  human 
creature.  To  some  it  comes  in  the  shape  of  downright 
misery  ;  to  others  in  the  shape  of  downright  worry. 
But  whatever  form  it  comes  in,  there  remains  still  a 
bright  side  and  a  dark  side  to  everything,  and  I  believe 
that  you  would  look  steadily  at  the  bright  side.  All 
this  I  meant  by  the  word  '  consoled.' " 

It  sounded  very  fine,  all  this  peroration  upon 
Madame  de  Keradec's  amiable  philosophy  ;  and  it  had 
a  most  convincing  and  winning  effect  upon  herself. 
But  it  is  still  to  be  doubted  whether  Lorraine's  elo- 
quence was  not  slightly  the  result  of  second  thoughts. 

"  I  am  sorry  in  my  heart  for  both  of  you,"  says  she, 
looking  at  him  full  of  friendliness,  and  passing  over 
the  praises  which  were  still  sounding  so  pleasantly 
in  her  ears. 

Lorraine  shakes  his  head.  "  It  is  really  not  worth 
talking  about." 

"Ah  !  I  see  the  truth.  Then  it  is  apres  tout,  only 
a  bagatelle  ?  " 

He  does  not  speak. 

With  a  quick  glance  at  him  and  a  quick  change 
of  colour,  she  adds,  "  Un  de  ces  jours  vous  epouserez 
cette  belle  jeune  fille  !  " 

"  Do  not  prophesy  that,"  he  answers,  shortly,  "  unless 
you  would  like  to  see  two  people  uncomfortable  !  You 
shall    be   welcome,   madame,   to   set    before   me   the 
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enormity  of  my  misdoings ;  but  you  shall  not  make 
serious  prophecies  about  me." 

"  You  are  a  young  man — quite  young ;  and  young 
men  they  do  not  know  what  is  good  for  them  to  do. 
But  you  will  see  each  other  some  day,  par  hasard  peut- 
etre ;  all  your  love  will  come  back  ;  all  will  be M 

"  One  more  prophecy,  and  I  shall  take  to  flight," 
cries  he,  laughing ;  but  the  laugh  scarcely  comes  from 
his  heart.  He  has  forgotten  how  the  subject  first  came 
up ;  but  he  can't  stand  any  more  of  it,  and  that's  the 
truth. 

A  lot  of  strangers  have  just  come  into  the  salon. 
Lorraine  looks  round  at  them — 

"  This  room  is  filling  unpleasantly,"  says  he  ;  "  and 
see,  the  sun  is  actually  shining.  We  are  going  back  to 
our  blue  skiec 

Then  he  adds,  with  a  confident  and  flattering  air, 
u  Come,  madame,  let  me  venture  to  think  that  I  know 
what  is  good  for  you,  and  very  good  for  myself.  Will 
you  say  '  Yes '  to  a  drive  now 

She  looks  across  at  the  noisy  party,  laughing  and 
talking  in  chorus ;  then  at  the  blue  sky ;  and  then  at 
Lorraine. 

He  goes  on.  u  We  will  take  Mufti  to  make  a  third, 
unless  we  can  find  the  colonel.  The  dog  has  been 
yawning  horribly  all  the  morning,  and  if  something 
is  not  done  for  him,  he'll  break  his  jaw  before  night. 
Come,  let  it  be  for  Mufti's  sake.  I  own  that  I — am 
all  unworthy  of  the  favour." 
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"I  will  go,"  she  says,  brightly.     UY  A  it. 

I  can  take  pleasure  in  it  now." 

"That  is  like  yourself:  that  is  all  right.  Xow,  we 
are  going  to  take  pleasure  in  a  drive  together."  and 
he  touches  his  hat  to  her  with  a  half-smile,  as  he 
goes  off  to  make  the  arrangements. 

As  he  passes  the  poodle,  he  pats  him  on  the  head. 
"  Poor  Mufti !  poor  fellow  ! "  he  says. 

The  clog's  brown-blue  eyes  glisten;  he  shows  his 
happy  gratitude  to  the  best  of  hi3  intelligence. 

"  Poor  Mufti ! n  repeats  Madame  de  Keradec 

The  poodle  stretches  himself  at  her  feet;  she 
caresses  his  curly  ears.  Lorraine  looks  back  with  a 
laugh.  He  gives  the  dog  a  low  call;  he  knows  hi3 
power  over  him.  The  poodle  starts  up,  but  Madame 
de  Keradec  catches  him  fast  by  the  collar — 

•'•'  Infidele  ! "  she  cries. 

Then  the  velvety  eyes  grow  more  velvety,  and  her 
head  bends  down  over  the  curly  wig,  and  she  sighs, 
and  she  whispers,  u  Oui,  mon  chien,  nous  sommes  in- 
fideles,  tons  deux,  maintenant  tu  es  Mufti ;  le  pauvre 
Manchon  n'est  pi 

The  dog  with  three  names  wags  his  tail,  and  ex- 
presses absolute  satisfaction  at  the  existing  state  of 
thir_ 

After  no  very  strict  search  for  the  colonel,  the  party 
of  three  set  off  upon  their  u  drive  of  pleasure."  By 
English-looking  lanes  and  hedges,  more  English  than 
anything  else, — after  a  mile  or  two  the  close  road  is  left, 
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and  they  enter  upon  a  level  and  treeless  bit  of  wide 
champaign,  till  again  the  character  of  the  landscape- 
changes  into  upland  and  woodland,  green  and  sweeping- 
as  any  English  park. 

They  have  been  going  with  the  lake  all  the  way,, 
though  they  have  lost  it  by  the  bends  and  falls  of  the 
road.  Now  it  bursts  full  upon  them,  with  a  wooded 
island  rising  just  off  the  borders. 

A  light  viaduct  spans  the  broken  ground,  and  the 
strip  of  water  from  side  to  side;  a  gate  stands  in- 
vitingly open;  there  is  not  even  the  ceremony  of  ring- 
ing a  bell ;  no  porters  or  toll-gate  bar  their  entrance. 
They  cross  the  bridge,  and  gallop  up  the  little  steep 
and  through  the  shady  trees,  leave  their  carriage  at 
the  stables  of  the  mansion,  and  in  ^Ye  minutes  more, 
with  Mufti, — who  should  have  been  locked  up  with  the 
horses,  walking  sagaciously  between  them,  they  are 
wandering  about  as  they  will,  on  a  lovely  island,  the 
Isola  Bella  of  this  part  of  the  world. 

It  is  Madame  de  Keradec's  favourite  resort.  The 
trellised  berceaux,  the  terraced  paths,  the  expanse  of 
water,  the  seats  to  rest  where  the  views  are  bestr 
exactly  suit  her  taste  and  her  strength. 

"Ah!"  cries  she,  as  they  stand  with  the  island 
rising  behind  them  and  the  lake  spreading  before. 
"Ah!  What  a  dear  retreat  this  is!  See,  there  is 
nothing  but  the  island  and  the  lake.  How  far  it 
stretches  !  To  our  eyes  it  has  no  shores.  Let  us  make 
a  dream.     Let  it  be  that  we  three,  escaping  from  all 
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storms,  have  found  an  enchanted  refuge  in  one  of 
those  bright  islands  that  mariners  say  are  hidden  in 
the  lovely  Southern  Seas." 

She  spoke  in  her  own  graceful  tongue.  It  gave  to 
her  fancy  the  light  turn  that  made  all  its  charm. 

But  Lorraine  laughs  at  her  sentiment.  "Mufti 
and  I,"  says  he,  "find  ourselves  much  better  here;  and 
you,  too,  would  be  of  the  same  opinion  after  the  first 
twenty- four  hours.  By  that  time  the  novelty  would  be 
over,  and  the  dulness  would  have  set  in.  I  should 
have  you  asking  to  go  back  to  the  storms  for  a 
sensation ! " 

"  Que  vous  etes  prosaique,"  says  she. 

"Well,  I  generally  speak  in  prose  myself.  You 
know,  language,  Madame  de  Keradec,  is  so  apt  to  be 
misunderstood;  one  may  as  well  make  it  as  clear  as 
one  can." 

"  If  you  had  lived  in  our  old  Brittany,"  she  answers, 
"like  me,  you  would  have  always  the  storms  in  your 
mind.  And  such  sweet  calms  as  this  would  seem  to 
you  beautiful  as  a  dream." 

"  This  calm  I  find  no  fault  with.  You  will  please  to 
remember  that  Mufti  and  I  are  very  well  contented 
with  our  present  position." 

Lorraine  turns  to  her  and  says  expressively,  "  But 
you  find  fault  with  our  prosy  contentment.  You  will 
have  all  the  storms  before  you  get  to  your  calms.  You 
start  badly.  Now,  I  like  the  calms  alone — such  calms 
as  this,  remember ;  not  dreamy  calms ;  "  and  he  gives  a 
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shudder.     "  I  have  known  them ;  they  are  a  burden  to 

bear,  and  a  prison  to  break  from. As  for  the  storms, 

I  get  out  of  the  way  of  all  of  them,  of  all  kinds,  to  the 
best  of  my  power.  You  see  what  a  very  prosy  fellow 
I  am  in  my  tastes !  " 

"  Ah ! "  cries  she,  a  sudden  shadow  clouding  her 
bright  eyes.  "  Ah !  if  only  my  poor  brother  thought  as 
wisely  as  you  do !  I  was  in  a  joke,  as  you  say — only 
that, — you  may  believe  me.  I  do  not  think  you  full  of 
a  dull  prose.  If  my  dear  Louis  would  only  get  out  of 
the  way  of  these  wild  Paris  storms,  I  should  have  no 
sorrows ;  but  he  is  always  in  the  middle  of  his  terrible 
clubs.  He  has  even  fought  upon  the  barricades.  I 
never  know  from  one  day  to  another  what  may  not 
have  arrived  to  him." 

"  Let  us  hope,"  says  Lorraine,  in  a  cheering  voice, 
"  that  I  may  soon  have  a  letter  from  this  unknown 
correspondent,  bringing  good  news." 

Then  he  adds,  with  a  smile,  and  lifting  his  hand 
with  a  good-tempered  protest,  "  But  I  have  something 
to  complain  of  there  !  You  were  hard  upon  me  in  that 
matter.  It  was  not  a  self-evident  thing  that  that 
mysterious  despatch  was  from  your  brother ;  tout  au 
contraire,  as  you  would  say.  There  is  usually  not  so 
much  secrecy  about  a  woman's  brother." 

"  You  deserved  it  all,"  cries  she,  "  quite  all,  and 
yet  more.  I  did  not  tell  you  that  it  was  Louis  that 
was  concerned,  because  I  fear  always  to  speak  of  him 
if  my  father  is  not  very  far  away." 
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"  But  naturally,"  returns  Lorraine,  getting  the  facts 
out  by  degrees,  "that  ought  not  to  increase  the 
difficulty." 

"  It  makes  it  impossible,"  she  answers,  emphatically. 

Lorraine  brings  up  to  mind  the  picture  of  the 
colonel,  "  grommelant  entre  les  dents,"  as  the  con- 
cierge said  of  him, — with  his  hard  egotism  and  his 
obstinate  ideas; — and  he  thinks  to  himself  that  the 
veteran  might  prove  a  very  crusty  father  for  a  son  to 
contend  with.  And  yet  he  has  to  own  that,  between 
the  father  and  daughter,  he  has  never  seen  a  shadow 
of  disagreement. 

"  Your  father  and  you,  Madame  de  Keradec,"  says 
Lorraine,  with  a  smile,  "  are  models  of  harmony." 

"  Ah !  "  says  she ;  "  pauvre  pere !  il  ne  fait,  que  ce 
qui  lui  plait." 

"  Except,  indeed,"  adds  Lorraine,  laughing,  "  in  the 

case  of  Manchon  and  Mouton ; and  now  Mufti  has 

settled  that  question,  haven't  you,  old  fellow  ?  " 

The  dog,  thus  appealed  to,  lifts  his  nose  ex- 
pressively. 

"  Mufti  knows  all  about  it,  doesn't  he  ? "  says 
Lorraine,  patting  him. 

"  Ah !  yes,"  says  she ;  "  Mufti  could  tell  much  if 
he  could  speak.  He  would  tell  you  that  I  have  passed 
many  hours  in  tears  and  prayers,  begging  my  dear 
Louis  to  give  up  these  things  that  he  risks,  indeed,  his 
life  for.  But  with  my  father  it  is  quite  different.  He 
no  longer  loves  Louis ;  he  upbraids  him.   Always  there 
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are  scenes  between  them;  and  now  it  is  guerre  a 
outrance.  Louis  being  in  Paris  excites  his  passion 
against  him  beyond  all  bounds ;  it  has  spoilt  his 
temper,  too ;  un  rien  l'irrite." 

Lorraine  smiles  to  himself  at  the  -idea  of  the 
colonel's  spoilt  temper. 

"  I  have  something,  indeed,  to  do,"  says  she,  with 
a  tear  rising,  "  between  these  two." 

Lorraine  looks  at  the  brave,  tender,  animated  face, 
with  the  tear  standing  ready  to  fall. 

"You  shall  command  me,"  says  he,  "while  I  am 
here,  if  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you." 

"Ah!  thank  you,"  says  she.  "It  is  such  a  good 
thing  for  us  that  he  can  write  to  me  through  you. 
My  father  forbids  me  even  to  mention  his  name ;  he 
is  so  violent  against  him,  and  so  afraid  of  being  sus- 
pected himself,  that  if  he  had  made  a  discovery  of 
the  letter  which  I  had  that  day  from  Louis,  and  could 
learn  thus  where  he  is,  he  would,  by  this  moment, 
have  denounced  him,  for  he  does  not  care  if  he  dies. 
Perhaps,"  sighs  she  profoundly,  "  mon  pere  would  feel 
a  miserable  joy  if" and  then  her  voice  falters. 

There  is  no  good  in  pursuing  this  hopeless  subject. 
— With  the  father  and  son  at  the  two  political  extremes, 
Lorraine  can  see  nothing  for  the  warm  heart  which  con- 
cerns itself  so  much  for  both  of  them, — but  to  do  as  he 
said  awhile  ago — to  take  all  the  consolation  it  can  find. 

"  It  is  my  turn  to  prophesy,  Madame  de  Keradec," 
says  he,  taking  a  gay  tone.     "  You  may  take  my  word 
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that,  before  long,  you  will  be  all  safe  and  sound  in  your 
old  Brittany  again.  Paris  is  getting  as  tired  of  these 
rows  as  you  are." 

Then  he  looks  at  the  elegant  and  graceful  woman, 
and  he  speaks  his  thought.  "  But  it  is  impossible  that 
you  can  have  lived  all  your  life  down  there." 

"  We  are  of  Provence,"  says  she,  "  but  always  we 
have  been  so  much  in  Paris.  But  in  Brittany  I  have 
a  little  terre,  with  a  small  chateau  that  goes  with  my 
name.  It  is  all  wild  and  desolate  about  it ;  the  Landes 
stretch  down  to  the  rocks  by  the  sea — terrible  rocks, 
with  the  great  waves  dashing  even  higher  still.  Ah ! 
it  is  a  very  bleak  land,  assez  triste ;  but  I  love  it  much." 
She  looks  down  at  the  poodle.  "  He  was  born  there," 
sighs  she,  "  and  my  poor  Hegesippe  is  buried  there." 

A  long  pause  follows.  In  it,  with  a  genuine  regret, 
Madame  de  Keradec  devotes  herself  to  the  memory  of 
"  her  poor  Hegesippe." 

"In  summer,"  says  she,  recovering  her  spirits, 
"Louis  and  I  spend  two  happy  months  together  at 
Keradec.  We  bathe,  and  we  fish,  and  we  ride,  and 
we  listen  to  old  stories.  They  would  frighten  you," 
says  she,  smiling.  "We  have  so  many  spectres 
down  in  Brittany,  and  there  is  la  vielle  tante  also. 
She  tells  us  always  her  stories  of  her  old  Ireland ; 
they  are  much  gayer,  but  always  wonderful.  She  is 
the  sister  of  our  mother,  and  now  she  is  always  at 
Keradec.    She  loves  it  as  I  do ;  it  makes  her  see  again, 
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she  says,  her  own  father's  house, — it,  too,  was  by  the 
sea,  with  all  the  country  wild  about  it." 

Lorraine  smiles  at  the  allusions.  "  You  describe," 
he  answers,  "  a  most  charming  life.  If  you  will  invite 
me,  I  will  come  down  and  share  it  some  day,  and  pay 
my  respects  to  madame  votre  tante,  and  to  yourself 
and  your  brother." 

"  Ah !  indeed,  yes.  You  must  come,"  cries  she ; 
4i  that  will  be  a  pleasure.  And  you  will  know  my  Louis, 
and  you  will  like  him.  II  n'est  pas  a  craindre,"  says 
she,  smiling.  "  He  is  quite  like  me ;  he  is  only  one 
year  older." 

"Not  half  so  dangerous  looking  as  your  father,  I 
would  wager,"  says  Lorraine,  laughing.  "  He  is  very 
terrible  to  behold,  when  the  democratic  concierge  stirs 
his  blood !  " 

Madame  de  Keradec  shakes  her  head.  "And  yet 
you  may  believe  me,  that  he -is  the  most  peaceful  man 
in  the  whole  world.  He  hates  the  sound  of  a  shot 
and  even  the  sight  of  arms.  He  has  given  it  all  up 
so  long,  you  see,"  says  she. 

"  Yes,"  returns  Lorraine,  charitably,  "  the  colonel's 
day  is  over  for  that !  " — Maybe,  too,  it  is  the  daughter's 
charms  that  he  covers  up  the  father's  defects  with. — 
"  Now  he  fights  with  words,  and  not  with  swords," 
says  he. 

"  I  like  neither,"  she  replies.  "  If  we  could  only 
agree  to  live  without  quarrels  and  without  fighting ! 
I  have  seen  so  much  of  it.    I  tremble  at  the  name  of  it." 
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"  You  are  braver  in  your  deeds  than  in  your  words, 
I  suspect.  But  as  for  fighting,  I  am  a  soldier  myself, 
and  I  cannot  cry  down  my  trade  !  " 

At  these  last  words,  the  magic  power  of  memory 
took  Lorraine  straight  away  back  to  that  animated 
breakfast  scene — the  last,  the  very  last  it  was,  with 
his  poor  Lucie  !  He  hears  again  his  heroic  verse  ;  his 
cry  at  the  murderous  trade ;  his  remorse  at  putting  his 
eye  out !  Trifles  all ;  and  yet  with  what  power  they 
rise  up  before  him  ! 

"  You  are  thinking  of  something  ?  "  says  she. 

"Yes,  I  am  thinking."  And  he  begins  to  think 
again. 

He  takes  a  wide  sweep.  He  goes  back  to  his 
boy  days  ;  to  his  boy  friend  ;  and  then,  after  the  long 
parting,  after  the  long  desire,  across  the  long  years, — 
to  that  happy  moment  when  his  eyes  beheld  the  friend 
once  more.  He  remembers  all  he  felt,  all  he  said, 
when,  like  an  apparition  from  the  sky,  his  Phoebus 
Apollo,  decked  in  his  bright  hair  and  glancing  eyes, 
beauteous  in  form  and  face,  stood  glorified  before  him. 

It  was  a  moment  in  a  million  years — in  far  more 
— in  the  eternity  of  things ;  a  moment  that  Lorraine 
knows  can  never  come  to  him  again. 

His  eyes  fall ;  and,  falling,  meet  Madame  de  Kera- 
dec's  speaking  human  eyes,  that  kiss  the  sunbeams  as 
the  long  lids  half  close  in  the  bright  glare. 

"  Think  still  on,"  whispers  she.  "Do  not  care  for  me." 
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There  is  more  sympathy  in  this  brief  encourage- 
ment to  his  thoughts,  than  in  many  spoken  words. 
As  she  stands  there,  silent  and  sympathetic,  she  takes 
her  own  place  in  the  thoughts  she  has  bade  to  flow. 
She  does  not  fill  up  the  void  left  by  that  bright, 
vanished  apparition  ;  but  she  stands  in  it. 

"  Yes,"  says  he,  taking  up  the  thread  of  their  talk 
again.  "  Yes  ;  I  will  come  down  and  see  you  in  your 
old  chateau  by  the  sea ;  and,  when  barricades  are  over, 
you  shall  make  your  Louis  bring  you  to  see  me, — at 
my  old  chateau  by  the  lake." 

"  You  have,  then,  a  chateau  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  says  he,  with  a  smile ;  "  a  chateau  in  my 
old  Ireland." 

'•  Ah  !  mon  Dieu  !  "  cries  she.  "  Vous  etes  done 
Irlandais  ?  " 

"  Yes,  as  you  are  Irlandaise.  Let  us  shake  hands, 
as  good  compatriots  should." 

She  puts  her  hand  in  his.  "  I  see  it  all,"  says  she, 
looking  thoughtfully  at  him.  "  This,  then,  is  the 
rapport  between  us  !  " 

He  holds  her  hand  a  moment,  and  then  releases  it. 
"Compatriots  and  friends.  Let  it  be  friends  also, 
3Iadame  de  Keradec,"  says  he,  with  an  earnest  smile. 

She  shakes  her  head  slowly.  "  There  is  nothing 
certain  in  the  friendship  of  men  with  women.  Do  you 
not  know  that  ?  "  asks  she. 

"  I  will  not  know  it,"  he  answers,  firmly.  "  Our 
friendship  shall  last  for  life." 
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"  I  would  not  set  my  happiness  upon  it," — is  what 
she  has  got  to  say  to  this  large  offer ;  and  then  she 
looks  round.  "  It  ifl  growing  so  cold.  The  rain  has 
always  a  chill.  And  see  those  clouds;  they  grow 
black  again.     It  is  time  for  us  to  go  away  now." 

"  Let  me  wrap  your  shawl  round  you."  Lorraine 
puts  a  marked  solicitude  into  his  attention.  •'•'  Xow,  if  I 
haye  kept  you  out  too  late,  I  shall  not  forgiye  myself." 

They  are  soon  en  route  again  for  the  return.  The 
shawls  and  wraps  are  all  in  their  right  places.  Every 
one  is  made  snug  and  comfortable,  and  covered  up, 
even  to  3Iufti,  who  has  a  large  red  rug  of  Lorraine's  all 
to  himself. 

Driving  in  the  evening  or  under  the  clouds  has 
a  silencing  effect.  It  is  the  time  for  unspoken  re- 
flections.    Hadarue  de  Keradec  looks  at  the  landscape. 

Lorraine  looks  at  her  face.  It  is  very  charming,  and 
loses  nothing  by  the  shadows  overhead.  It  has  its  own 
brightness,  its  own  brilliancy.  It  is  not  a  mirror;  it 
is  a  diamond — a  diamond  impossible  to  misjudge, 
impossible  to  mistake.     At  last  he  says — 

'*  Let  us  try  that  friendship  we  talked  of,  !Madame 
de  Keradec  !  I  should  not  make  a  bad  friend,  I  think. 
Will  you  make  trial  of  me  ?  I  want  just  such  a  friend 
as  you  would  make." 

She  looks  at  his  handsome  face,  lit  up  with  unusual 
expression. 

'•'  You  want  a  friend  !  "  cries  she.  *  Ah  !  that  is 
not  possible.    You  can  have  all  the  friends  you  please." 
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u  Many  friends,"  he  answers.  u  are  not  to  my 
mind.  In  all  my  life  I  have  had  but  one  friend — 
but  one." 

'*'  Ah  !  "  says  she  ;  "  your  fiancee  !  But  that  is 
love,  not  friendship  !  " 

Lorraine  is  not  prepared  for  this  rejoinder.  It 
plunges  him  again  into  a  trance  of  thought.  This 
distinction,  so   simp]  I,    is    indeed   no    trifling 

shade,  no  splitting  of  hairs.  If  friendship  had  but 
remained  friendship  to  the  end  ! 

'•  And  v  thinks  he,  "'  when  was  it 

ever  anything  more  with  me 

Then  he  falls  to  comparing.  Here  sits  Madame 
de  Keradec  beside  him,  personifying  Friendship  :   . 

.  self-contained,  even  in  her  emotions.  With  her, 
he  may  plead  for  prescriptive  privileges,  and  bind  him- 
self with  vows  which  he  "nail  be  eternal  ;  and 
he  shall  still  be  free  as  air,  hampered  by  nothing, 
irom  all  ties  and  complications.  And  here,  in  the 
background,  stands  Love — a  pale,  sad-eyed  shadow,  with 
clasped  hands,  and  broken  sighs,  and  agonized  t 
and  endless  perplexity  and  entanglement. 


Lorraine  looks  up,  and  meets  Friendship's  velvety 
eyes.  They  have  their  language,  and  so  have  his. 
Then,  with  one  of  those  senseless  actions,  which  have 
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but   a    baffled   meaning,   he   stretches    across  to  the 
poodle,  and  pinch  .ky  ear. 

A  low  whine  from  the  patient  animal  brings  the 

pressor  to  his  senses. 

"La,  pauvre  bete!"'  cries  31a:!  ame  de  Keradec; 
"  mais  qu'a-t-elle  done  fait  ?  w 

-ays  Lorraine  ;  ■  I  was  thinking  again, 
I  believe." 

u  Always — always  thinking  of  that  friend."  says  she ; 
u  always  your  heart  is  sad  for  your  belle  fiancee ! "  and 
Madame  de  Keradec  sighs  deeply. 

••  1"  :>u  are  kind  ;  but  don't  ys  Lorraine  : 

I  hare  no  sadness  abont  the  ma'ter.     What  I  regr 
a  very  different  thing.     I  regret  all  the  mistakes,  the 
misconceptions,  all  the  pain  between  us, — this  is  all  I 
feel  or  ever  could  feel  about  it : "  and  he  stops  short. 

"  But  your  friend,  then — the  friend  you  think  always 
about 

"  He  was  the  friend  of  my  boyhood.     For  years  we 
were  never  apart.    Then,  for  years  we  were  lost  to  each 
other.  Again,  by  chance  we  meet. — It  was  a  happy  r_ 
ing,  Madame  de  Keradec 

LorraiiiT  glisten.      He  is  thinking  of  his 

Phcebus  Ap3llo. —  n  oblivion  he  he  1  all 

the  rest  of  it  in ! 

"And  now."* — and  hia  -inks  with  the  melan- 

choly word — u  now  I  have  lost  him  once  more,  and  this 
time  without  a  hope, — with  no  chance  of  another  hv 
meeting." 

vol.  n.  o 
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"  Helas !  "  cries  she,  "  nothing  can  stand  firm  against 
that  cruel  death  !  " 

"  Death  !  "  echoes  Lorraine. 

"  Ah  !  then  he  is  not  dead  ? "  says  she,  with  a 
bright  look. 

"  God  forbid  !  "  exclaims  Lorraine.  "  But  though 
he  lives,  he  is  lost  to  me  all  the  same." 

He  looks  stedfastly  into  her  face. — "  I  do  not  know 
why  I  talk  to  you  of  all  this, — but  yesterday  I  was 
an  unknown  cipher  to  you,  and  yet  to-day  I  bare 
my  thoughts  to  you,  as  I  could  do  to  no  one  else 
alive." 

He  does  not  wait  for  a  reply;  he  will  fain  close 
up  the  subject  of  his  feelings ;  and  begins  a  lighter 
strain.  "  Why,  here  is  the  town.  Is  it  possible  that 
our  pleasant  drive  is  so  nearly  over  ?  Ah !  Madame 
de  Keradec,  how  soon  the  moments  fly  away  in  your 
company !  " 

But  she  is  thinking, — not  of  his  gay  speeches,  but  of 
his  feelings  still.  "  You  speak  to  me  from  your  heart," 
says  she,  "  because  you  know,  that  you  have  still  a 
friend  near  to  you — a  friend  here  !  "  and  with  genuine 
expression,  she  presses  her  hand  upon  her  bosom. 

The  moving  action,  the  kind  words,  the  velvety 
eyes  that  meet  his  with  a  tenderness  worthy  of  the 
warmest  name, — plunge  him  back  hopelessly  into  his 
feelings  again. 

He  takes  possession  of  the  attesting  hand ;  he  does 
more, — he  carries  it  to  his  own  heart.      Must  it  not 
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bear  witness  for  him  as  well  as  for  her  ?     He  whispers 
a  word  soft  and  low,  "  For  ever." 
"  A  jamais  !  "  she  answers,  simply. 

And  thus  Lorraine  once  more — and  how  soon ! — 
pledges  to  intriguing  woman — his  second  vow  of 
eternal  fidelity. 


Madame  de  Keradec  smiles  brightly  on  the  quiet 
little  suburb,  on  the  homely  people,  on  the  handsome 
face  of  the  friend  beside  her.  She  allows  herself  some 
quiet  raptures. 

"Comme  l'amitie  embellit  la  vie,"  cries  she,  "et 
adoucit  tous  les  chagrins  !  Que  je  me  sens 
heureuse  ! " 

"Ah!  Madame  de  Keradec,"  replies  Lorraine,  "judge, 
then,  how  dear  the  gift  that  you  have  given  to  me !  " 

"When  we  are  alone,  I  will  be  Valerie  for  you.  It 
is  the  custom  with  friends  in  our  old  Provence." 

"  Valerie  !  "  He  repeats  it  after  her.  "  What  a 
pleasant  name  it  is  to  speak,  and  to  hear  !  It  was  your 
name  that  first  attracted  me  to  you,  I  believe." 

"  My  name,  then,  gained  my  friend  for  me.  I  owe  it 
a  great  deal." 

"  Do  not  be  too  grateful  on  that  point,"  says  Lor- 
raine, with  a  smile. 

"  It  is  with  us  a  name  of  the  family ;  nous  avons 
toujours  eu  des  Valerie." 
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The  usual  official  knot  stand  prepared  in  the  door- 
way to  receive  them;  it  was  the  fashionable  hotel  in 
those  days.  The  democratic  concierge  was  in  the  back- 
ground, on  the  look  out  for  a  new  arrival. 

When  he  sees  the  old  faces,  he  turns  away  with  a 
toss  of  his  hand, — if  the  host  does  not  weary  of  his 
guests  who  make  long  stays,  the  servants  get  des- 
perately tired  of  them ! 

New  faces,  new  fees  ; — it  is  only  natural. 

In  leaving  the  carriage,  Madame  de  Keradec  makes 
a  false  step.  Lorraine  is  swift  to  receive  her  in  his 
arms. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  she  says,  "  un  vertige  seulement ;  " 
but  her  voice  is  faint. 

His  arm  must  still  support  her  as  they  mount  the 
stairs.     "  Lean  on  me,"  says  he  ;  "  you  tremble  still." 

The  democratic  concierge  jerks  his  thumb  after  the 
retiring  pair,  the  head  waiter  gives  a  shrug,  the  porter 
breaks  into  an  open  laugh. 

"  It  is  my  fault,"  says  Lorraine.  "  I  have  worn  you 
out,  talking  about  myself." 

"  Incredule,"  sighs  she,  with  a  reproachful  look. 
"  How  many,  then,  will  have  to  be  the  lessons  before 
you  understand  the  friendship  of  a  woman  !  " 

"  And  yet,"  says  Lorraine,  low  in  her  ear, — "  to- 
day, I  have  made  a  progress — that  surprises  me,  if  it 
does  not  satisfy  you." 

"  A  ce  soir,  mon  ami,  je  vais  reposer  pendant  une 
heme." 
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"  Can  you  walk  ?  Shall  I  lead  you  into  your  room  ?  " 

"  No  further  now.     I  am  better." 

"  Au  revoir !     Keposez  bien,  Valerie." 

"  Ah ! "  sighs  she,  "  qu'il  m'est  doux  de  vous  en- 
tendre parler  ma  langue." 

"  It  goes  best  with  your  sweet  name,"  is  his  answer. 

A  look,  which  is  not  his  common  look,  comes  into 
his  face.  He  takes  her  hand  once  more ; — his  voice  is 
soft  and  tender  as  a  lover's. 

"And  to  think — to  think,"  he  says,  "that  I,  to- 
night,— should  be  calling  you  Valerie  !  " 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

VOICES   OF   THE   NIGHT. 

In  the  moon's  light  stood  a  soul  set  free ;  and  to  it  came  four,  who 
cried  aloud,  "  Thou  wandering  soul,  bow  down  to  us,  we  be  thy 
masters  !  "    And  the  soul  answered,  "  Who  be  ye  ?  " 

Then  one  said,  "  I  am  Life  ;  "  and  the  soul  answered,  "  Thou  canst 
not  leave  me." 

Then  one  said,  "  I  am  Death ;  "  and  the  soul  answered, "  Thou  canst 
not  hold  me." 

Then  one  said,  "  I  am  Fate ;  "  and  the  soul  answered,  "  Thou  canst 
not  harm  me." 

Then  one  said,  "  I  am  Time  ; "  and  the  soul  said,  "  Thou  canst  not 
touch  me." 

Then  the  soul  cried  aloud,  "  O  Life,  O  Death,  O  Fate,  O  Time,  ye 
are  my  slaves  !  " 

Fed  upon  the  ethereal  fare  of  their  newly  forged  ties, 
these  two  votaries  at  Friendship's  sacred  shrine  had  let 
the  "  moments  fly,"  as  Lorraine  had  exclaimed,  and  so 
had  missed  the  dinner  hour — not  that  by  the  sun  the 
time  was  late  ;  but  this  was  the  land  of  early  hours  for 
rising,  and  retiring,  and  dining,  and  everything  else. 

Lorraine  dined  alone,  and  did  not  dine  amiss. 
Madame  de  Keradec  also  was  not  forgetful  of  her 
creature  comforts,  and  did  full  justice  to  her  pommes 
de  terre /rites,  cotelette,  and  demie  bouteille, — and  revived 
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and  refreshed  on  the  strength  of  this  repast,  achieved 
a  charming  toilette, — it  was  a  fascinating  blending  of 
blue  and  green,  which  none  but  a  Frenchwoman  could 
have  ventured  upon.  It  became  her  admirably,  set  off 
her  olive  and  damask  tints,  and  accorded  perfectly 
with  her  subdued  and  sensitive  mood. 

Lorraine  himself  was  something  subdued  also ;  he 
found  himself  speaking  low ;  he  was  more  inclined  to 
sentiment  than  to  satire ;  he  even  sighed  unconsciously 
as  he  took  his  seat  beside  Madame  de  Keradec.  He 
was  going,  in  fact,  from  surprise  to  surprise  ;  his  natural 
vis  inertim  kept  him  passive,  whilst  he  drifted  away 
from  himself, — letting  "  the  great  river "  take  him 
where  it  would. 

In  keeping  with  the  strange  phenomena  of  this 
day's  sensations,  was  his  first  active  step  in  this  new 
role  of  friend-elect. 

Night  after  night,  with  a  filial  patience  beautiful 
to  see,  Madame  de  Keradec  was  her  father's  antagonist 
at  the  exciting  game  of  dominoes ;  but  this  evening 
Lorraine  volunteers  to  take  her  place. 

"  Keep  yourself  still  quiet,"  says  he  aside  to  her. 
Then  he  looks  to  the  veteran.  "  Monsieur  le  colonel, 
will  you  accept  me  as  your  opponent  this  evening  ?  " 

The  colonel  frowns  and  stares ;  his  "  Comme  vous 
voulez  "  comes  with  a  growl  of  menace. 

"  If  the  colonel,"  says  Lorraine,  "  gives  me  a  regu- 
lar defeat,  I  hope  I  shall  properly  keep  my  temper." 
Madame  de  Keradec  sits  by,  watching  the  fortunes 
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of  the  two  players,  fanning  herself  with  her  sandal- 
wood fan.  Mufti  sleeps  the  sleep  of  a  good  dinner  at 
her  feet ;  and  Lorraine,  between  the  moves,  leans  back 
over  his  chair,  with  his  hand  upon  the  dog,  and  his 
eyes  upon  the  lady. 

Game  after  game  the  colonel  wins,  till  be  becomes 
aggressive  in  his  triumphs.  "  Monsieur,  je  me  venge 
de  Waterloo !  " 

But  Lorraine  takes  it  all  with  the  most  immovable 
good  manners.  The  more  he  loses — the  more  he  smiles, 
the  more  the  colonel  crows — the  more  courteous  he 
grows. 

This  was  the  smooth  scene  that  the  red  summer 
moon  came  streaming  in  upon,  making  the  lamps  burn 
dim, — through  the  open  windows  not  a  breath  stirred. 

"  Quelle  nuit  superbe !  "  says  Madame  de  Keradec. 

"  I  think  the  colonel  has  humiliated  me  enough  for 
once  !  "  says  Lorraine,  laughing.  "  Shall  we  take  a  turn 
by  the  lake,  Madame  de  Keradec,  so  that  I  may  have 
a  chance  of  regaining  my  equanimity  ?  " 

Then,  with  a  mock  gravity,  he  turns  to  the  conqueror. 
"  To-morrow  evening  for  my  revenge,  colonel." 

"  Ouf !  "  grunts  the  colonel,  with  a  glum  grimace. 
"  Qui  vivra  verra." 


They  are  walking  together  side  by  side.     Under 
the  white  light  the  black  shadows  are  still  a  mantle. 
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Lorraine  stops.  "  Let  our  walk,"  says  he,  "  be 
English  fashion  for  to-night.  Take  my  arm  ;  these 
shadows  are  deceptive,  and  you  might  miss  your 
footing  again." 

Madame  de  Keradec  tacitly  consents. 

He  lays  his  hand  upon  hers  to  make  sure  that  it  is 
there,  and  leaning  down  to  her  he  says, — "  Certainly  I 
sold  my  country  signally  this  evening ;  no  one  was 
ever  more  soundly  beaten.  But  I  could  not  look  at  the 
game  and  you  too;  and  if  there  had  been  more  at 
stake — well,  I  should  still  have  looked  at  you." 

What  a  night  it  is !  The  moon  hangs  in  the  sky 
with  such  refulgence,  that  to  the  eye  "  with  white  fire 
laden  "  is  indeed  no  metaphor. 

Along  the  shores,  buildings  and  boats  stand  dupli- 
cated, distinct  and  motionless,  as  if  carved  in  stone. 
The  darkly  azure  lake,  with  its  broad  silver  streak, 
shows  not  a  ripple  in  the  sheen, — yet  from  its  bosom 
rises  the  cool  fragrance  of  the  eternal  snows  that  feed 
its  depths.  Everywhere  rests  the  fulness  of  a  rapturous 
repose. 

"  Ah  !  "  cries  Lorraine,  "  if  this  sort  of  thing  could 
last  without  change  on  its  part — or  weariness  on  ours  !  " 

"  Ah  !  if  it  could  last !  "  echoes  she. 

"  Well,  Valerie,"  he  whispers. 

"  Helas  !  "  sighs  she,  "  it  cannot.  You  know  our 
proverb — tout  passe,  tout  casse,  tout  lasse." 

"It  is  but  a  conceit  of  words,"  answers  Lorraine, 
gaily.     "  We  will  defy  it." 
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It  was  a  rash  word,  for  Fate  will  not  be  defied  ! — 
How  close  upon  our  boldest  bravado  conies  often  the 
chill  warning  of  its  mysterious  hand ! 

With  a  start,  as  if  struck  with  pain,  Lorraine  stands 
still. 

She  is  startled  by  him.  "  Qu'avez  vous  done  ?  " 
says  she,  nervously. 

"  You  heard  it  ?  "  says  he,  with  a  voice  all  changed. 

"  Nothing — nothing  I  heard.  What  is  it  ?  "  and  she 
draws  closer  to  him. 

"  A  voice — a  voice  clear  as  yours.  You  must  have 
heard  it.  Impossible  but  that  you  heard  it,"  he 
persists. 

•'  Nothing  did  I  hear — not  the  least  sound.  What 
was  it  like  ?    What  did  it  say  ?  " 

Lorraine's  voice  falls  to  a  tone  of  awe — 

"  It  said—4  Claude  my  brother '  " 

She  shakes  her  head  incredulously.  "  Ah !  it 
cannot  be.  Some  other  sound,  some  fancy,  formed  these 
words  in  your  ears." 

"  I  heard  it  all  as  clearly — as  I  hear  you." 

His  face  grows  sad  and  stern  and  white  under  the 
moonlight.     She  shudders  to  look  at  it. 

"  Ah !  this  is  terrible  !  "  she  murmurs. 

"  Yes,  it  is  terrible. — Why  is  it  come  ?  It  was  his 
voice,  sweet  and  ringing — Lucie's  voice,  the  voice  of 
my  friend ; "  and  Lorraine  drops  the  hand  that  rests 
upon  his  arm,  and  turns  gloomily  homewards. 
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But  she  will  take  courage  ;  she  will  try  to  comfort 
him ;  she  will  strive  to  drive  away  this  mystery  of 
the  night,  which  has  struck  him  with  this  sudden 
dread. 

"Think  not  too  much,"  says  she,  as  she  walks 
beside  him,  "  of  this  strange  thing.  These  voices  of 
the  night,  I  know  them  well.  At  Keradec,  in  winter 
nights,  and  even  in  still  summer  eveniDgs,  I  have 
heard  shrieks  and  cries  as  of  the  drowning  sailors  off 
the  coast;  and  yet  it  was  but  the  deceiving  of  the 
ear." 

"  It  was  too  clear.  My  ear  could  not  have  played 
me  false." 

Then  her  hope  rises,  for  she  has  won  him  to  speak 
again.  "  In  our  Brittany,"  says  she,  "  even  the  stones 
speak  and  imitate  the  human  voice.  There  is,  distant 
but  by  a  mile  from  our  chateau,  a  great  stone ;  it 
stands  alone ;  it  has  stood  so  for  thousands  of  years ; 
and  when  the  wind  blows — the  wind  from  the  west — 
you  will  hear  it  speak  in  words ; .  not  in  the  language 
we  speak,  for  it  is  a  Breton  stone,  and  it  must  speak 
as  our  peasants  speak  in  our  Brezonec.  The  words  are 
simple.  Sometimes  the  days  of  the  week — Dilun, 
Dimeurs,  Dimercher, — that  means  to  say,  Lundi,  Mardi, 
Mercredi.     But  then,"  says  she,  "  after  all,  it  is  only 

the  moaning  of  the  wind.   Dilun  ; does  it  not  sound 

like  it  ?  But  as  for  our  peasants,  they  have  so  many 
beliefs ;  all  the  rocks,  and  the  islands,  and  the  stones, 
and  the  streams,  and  even  the  grass  lands,  for  them 
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are  full  of  spectres  and  dwarfs.  They  will  tell  you 
that  our  old  stone  belongs  to  some  malicious  little 
creatures  who  dance  round  the  great  pillar,  and  sing 
these  words  whenever  they  are  going  to  do  some  piece 
of  mischief  to  some  unlucky  person." 

So  she  talks  in  her  animated  little  way,  with  her 
woman's  tact,  leading  him  away  from  his  disquieting 
delusion,  yet  keeping  in  the  same  strain.  "  But,"  cries 
she,  summoning  up  a  laugh,  "  see,  I  am  making  you 
quite  a  discours  !  " 

The  charm  of  her  words  acts  upon  him  like  a 
spell.  Already  her  lively  voice  has  dulled  the  keen 
ring  of  that  voice  of  the  night,  has  deadened  the  force 
of  that  startling  portent,  has  drowned  the  black 
shadow  of  pain,  in  the  pleasure  of  her  bright  presence. 
Already  his  strong  certainty  is  shifting  into  the  doubt- 
fulness of  a  past  impression. 

"  You  put  me  to  shame  with  your  courage,  my 
brave  Valerie,"  says  he;  "and  yet  I  did  not  take 
myself  for  a  coward." 

He  stops,  he  half  relapses ;  she  feels  him  shiver 
from  head  to  foot.  As  he  finishes  his  sentence  he 
grows  hoarse  and  agitated. 

"It  would  be  hard  to  tell  you  what  I  have 
suffered  in  these  few  moments  since  I  heard  that 
voice." 

"  You  shall  not  tell  me,"  she  cries,  quickly.  "  You 
shall  not  speak  one  word  of  it.  You  shall  forget  it — 
to  make  me  happy." 
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"  If  I  cannot  forget, — I  can  remember," — says  Lor- 
raine, softly.  "Come  what  may,  come  omens,  come 
fulfilments,  I  have  your  friendship ;  and  this  is  a  prize 
that  every  hour  I  feel  to  be  more  precious." 

"  Ah  !  est  ce  bien  vrai !  "  murmurs  she. 

His  answer  is  to  draw  her  closer  to  his  friendly 
heart. 
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CHAPTEK  XIII. 

"EVERY  MAN  HAS   A   FOOL  IN  HIS   SLEEVE." 

An  idle  thing  is  foolish  Hope, 

A  foolish  thing  is  idle  Love ; 
Yet  wide  as  Heaven  is  their  scope, 

Below — above. 
All  things  they  do  make  otherwise ; 
Wisdom  and  folly  equalize ; 
Sighs  in  cold  hearts  they  naturalize ; 
Earth's  worms  they  lift  beyond  the  skies. 

Yet,  choose  the  black,  or  choose  the  white, 

Or  choose  life's  colours  as  you  will ; 
Playthings,  or  penance,  or  delight, — 

Yet  I  say  still, 
That  watch  it  warily  as  you  may, 
From  Monday  unto  Saturday, 
A  losing  game  its  fine  must  pay, 
A  bubble  burst — must  take  its  way. 

It  is  a  very  good  proverb — the  one  above,  though  not 
encouraging  to  our  self-esteem.  It  is  as  useful, 
perhaps  more  useful,  to  the  wise  man,  than  to  the  fool ; 
fur  the  fool  is  not  taken  by  surprise  with  the  discovery; 
but  the  sleeve  in  which  lies  the  wise  man's  fool,  is 
somewhere  well  out  of  sight.  It  preaches  modesty 
and  caution ;  it  is  another  word  for  the  old  Apostolic 
It  saves  us  from  playing  the  fool  by  showing 
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us  how  prone  we  are  to  it.  It  would  have  us  be 
charitable,  and  to  know  that  no  man  is  so  wise  but 
that  he  may  not  presently  be  ranked  amongst  the 
number  of  the  fools.  Therefore  it  says  to  us,  "  Judge 
not,  that  ye  be  not  judged." 


Possibly  some  people  will  say  that  Lorraine  just 
now  is  playing  the  fool,  and  truly  they  may  say 
rightly.  And  yet  he  is  no  more  of  a  fool  than  he  was  ; 
and  in  not  anything  more  of  a  knave ;  and  in  some 
things  he  is  the  wiser  man.  He  has  realized  at  least 
what  it  is  to  be  happy — happy,  not  with  a  slothful 
languor,  but  with  the  incentive  of  an  active  interest. 

These  midsummer  skies  above  him  are  not  warmer 
and  brighter  than  the  sunny  hours  which  are  taking 
flight,  winged  with  the  charms  of  Madame  de  Keradec's 
endearing  society. 

Though  seasons  differ,  it  is  just  such  glorious 
bright  weather  as  when,  with  a  light  and  lazy  heart, 
Lorraine  first  sat  under  the  orange  trees  with  Lady 
Laure ;  first  played  at  ball  with  the  golden  fruit ;  first 
sat  and  rallied  her  in  his  own  lackadaisical,  half- 
unmerciful  way  ;  first  made  pictures  with  shut  eyes, — of 
Lucie,  his  boyhood's  friend — the  one  rare  solid,  in  the 
midst  of  the  thistledown  of  his  airs  and  graces. 

To-day  Lorraine  is  Lorraine  still.    And  yet  he  has 
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not  lived  from  that  time  to  this — in  vain ! — If,  not  in 
vain — may  be  taken  to  mean,  not  indeed — a  new  man, 
as  the  phrase  goes— as  the  snake  casts  its  skin,  it  is 
a  sharp  process  this,  which  may  be  too  rapid  to  be 
relied  upon — the  new  gloss  of  the  reptile  after  all,  is  but 
skin-deep but  rather,  a  modifying  of  the  crude  cyni- 
cisms, the  insouciant  banter,  the  impatient  judgments 
of  a  fortunate  Manhood,  that  had  known  as  little  trouble 
as  love, — a  broadening  of  Human  Experience,  and  a 
small  holding  made  for  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  of 
Human  Sympathy. 

To  the  Land  of  his  enchantments,  where  all  these 
foundations  were  laid,  Lorraine  looked  back  with  a 
shudder !  He  called  it  a  time  of  weary  thrall,  yet 
that  time  was  the  key  to  all  his  higher  instincts, — from 
it  dated,  his  actual  life, — with  this  weary  thrall  was 
made  the  first  breach  in  his  Castle  of  Indolence !  The 
apprenticeship  to  the  better  life  here  below,  is  but  a 
thorny  trial : — if  it  is  to  bear  fruits,  it  must  have  its 
thorns, — there  seems  no  other  way  through  it!  Yet 
Lorraine's  thorns,  with  any  other  man  might  have 
passed  for  flowers — nevertheless,  they  were  very  thorns 
to  him — yet  not  too  sharp — if  they  had  goaded  him 
too  severely,  they  would  have  marred  rather  than 
made  him.  His  burden  was  just  the  safe  and  effec- 
tual one  that  fitted  his  case.  It  did  not  crush  out 
hope,  or  destroy  his  faith  in  Human  nature.  In 
spite  of  his  diatribes,  in  spite  of  himself,  it  raised 
all     his    standards    of    Woman's    merits,    and    Man's 
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virtue ; — it  shook  his  plausible  scepticisms,  to  witness 
the  truth  of  a  spotless  passion; — it  conquered  his 
lukewarm  egotisms,  to  behold  the  transports  of  a 
purely  heroic  soul.  When  his  thrall  pressed  heaviest, 
he  must  still  do  homage  to  Lady  Laure's  sweet  heart. 
When  his  self-assertion  is  strongest,  he  must  still  leave 
himself  behind, — as  Lucie  moves  him  with  his  rare  self- 
devotions,  his  divine  self-forgettings,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  with  his  sublime  crazes,  which  claim  a  forbearance 
that  Lorraine  has  the  happy  chance, — for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  to  give  to  a  fellow-creature, — for  the  simple 
sake  of  love  alone  ! 

In  this,  singly,  lay  a  whole  redemption.  What- 
ever "  this  poor  Lucie "  lost  or  won,  he  was,  from 
first  to  last, — a  salvation  to  his  "  dear  Claude." 


The  ancients  had  the  saying,  "  Contra  felicem  vix 
Deus  vires  habet ;  " — Even  the  Gods  can  scarcely  get 
the  better  of  the  fortunate  ; — and,  as  the  natural  man 
judges,  it  is  one  of  the  truest  words  ever  uttered  about 
the  fickle  goddess.  To  some  she  will  give  nothing ;  to 
some  she  will  give  all.  Yet,  in  this  last  case,  those 
who  watch  and  wait  till  the  end,  may  obtain  the  insight 
that  at  the  bottom  of  her  favours  rests  something  more 
meaningful  than  mere  caprice, — which,  indeed,  must  be 
taken  as  a  mere  form  of  speech.  For  to  everything  its 
purpose. 

VOL.  II.  +-   p 
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And  the  man.  whether  good  or  bad,  ordina: 
extraordinary,  who  runs  his  course  laden  with  ben 
and  gifts,  whose  good  fortune  is  unconquerable,  whose 
very  loses    are  gains,  may  after  all  be  but  a  spoke 
in  the  great  wheel — a  unit  necessary  : 

I  million  souls,  but  one  other  single  unit  in  the 
great  chain  of  human  life. 

If  in  so  grand  a  destiny — for  grand  it  is  to  help  to 
and  bless — Lorraine  has  no  art  or  part,  he  ha- 
least,  Fortune  persistently  at  his  heels. 

In  his  own  serious  in*  :  is  hard,  it  is  rather 

next  to  impossible,  for  him  to  take  a  false  step. 

he  breaks  up  the  calm  he  has  chafed  a  gains: 

with  a  wrenching  crisis,  and  departs  out  of  it  all,  not 

onlv  unharmed, but  carrying  a  precious  leayen  of 

good,  all  unconsciously  at  work  within  him. 

He  goes  wandering,  with  unpremeditated  ste* 
to  the  solemn   grandeurs  of  the  Alpine  world.     He 
betakes  himself  there,  purely  for  lack  of  any  better 
thing — without  expectation,  without  and   he 

is  brought,  as  it  were  blindfold,  face  to  face  with  his 
-in — with  his  first  and  lasting  delight. 

This  white  and  lofty  land,  whose  glories  are  in- 
exorable cold  and  silence  and  grim  heights  that  dare 
the  foot  of  man  ; — whose  beauties  are  snow-peaks  swim- 
ming in  crimson  clouds,  and  crystal  precipices  clad  in 
luminous  mists  ; — whose  mysteries  are  the  tremendous 
seer  ime  and  Life  and  Nature  ; — this  land  of 

Beautiful  Death,  had  at  the  first  sight,  an  inexplicable 
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one  of  the  smallest.  The  loftier  sorts  of  uncon- 
geniality,  in  times  past  had  driven  him  beyond  all 
bounds;  but  he  sits  down  under  this  lower  form  of 
boredom  with  immovable  civility. 

They  are  discussing  vin  de  grave  and  vin  du  Rhin. 
They  have  trout  and  ices  and  leckerli  de  Bale. 

It  is  fete-day  and  Sunday.  The  whole  world  is 
keeping  holiday.  It  is  the  last  day  of  one  of  the  ever- 
recurring  fairs.  Here,  where  John  Huss  suffered,  good 
Catholics  are  the  order  of  the  day.  Business  and 
pleasure  are  both  in  the  ascendant.  The  peasants 
have  crowded  in  from  the  mountains ; — gay  jackets, 
and  twisted-up  hair  knots  under  black  and  silver  head- 
gear, velvet  bodices,  and  silver  chains  are  moving  about 
•  'very where.  The  men  sling  their  new  boots  over  their 
shoulders,  two  and  three  pairs  at  a  time ;  the  women 
have  portly  parcels  under  their  arms ;  the  children 
coax  their  wooden  toys,  and  suck  sugar-sticks  and 
gingerbread — gingerbread,  the  earliest  passion  of 
young  Germany.  Book-stalls  and  picture-stalls,  and 
stalls  for  strange  eatings  and  drinkings,  and  for  cheeses 
and  sausages  of  noble  dimensions ;  cheap  jacks  and 
circus  folk,  and  jugglers  in  motley  dress. 

But,  chiefly,  there  was  the  brand-new  exhibition 
of  Cherubino  and  Zephirina,  which  for  the  present 
is  lying  perdu  in  the  recesses  of  a  long,  covered 
wagffiron,  with  little  windows  let  into  the  side,  and  a 
stove-pipe  running  up  through  the  middle  of  the 
roof.      From   time    to    time,   a   man,    whose   costume 
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consists  of  a  sword  buckled  round  the  waist,  and  a 
brigand's  hat  and  feather,  blows  a  trumpet  from 
the  steps  of  the  waggon,  to  let  the  expecting  world 
know  that  something  will  be  done  by-and-by,  and 
that  they  are  not  to  be  disappointed.  This  is 
merely  the  property-man  and  stable-man  in  one,  cook 
as  well,  and  also  head  nurse  to  the  children.  He  is 
a  good  creature  to  them,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  brother  of 
their  dead  mother,  who,  not  having  much  work  in  him, 
has  taken  to  this  Bohemian  life  for  their  support. 

The  head  of  this  noble  company  is  Herr  Alfaret ; — 
the  name  was  chosen  for  its  Spanish  sound.  At  this 
moment  he  is  playing  at  cards  in  the  back  of  a  booth, 
and  winning  the  small  money  largely,  whilst  some 
of  the  lookers-on  are  muttering  that  he  is  a  wizard, 
and  ought  to  be  turned  out, — which  impression  of  his 
character  is  favoured  by  his  extremely  thin  body,  and 
long  pointed  nose. 

As  to  the  stars  of  the  exhibition,  they  are  per- 
forming a  drama  for  their  own  entertainment  behind 
the  waggon.  They  have  large  hunches  of  black  bread 
and  thin  slices  of  cheese,  which  they  eat  between  the 
acts.  As  yet,  they  have  no  gauze  and  tinsel  glories, 
no  wands  or  wings  ;  but  this  does  not  detract  from  the 
force  of  their  acting. 

Cherubino  is  a  wizen  little  fellow;  but  Zephirina 
deserves  her  name,  she  is  as  bright  and  as  light  as 
a  rose  leaf.  They  do  credit  to  the  manager,  for  they 
are  moderately  plump  and  as  merry  as  kittens.     At 
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a  safe  distance,  with  some  envy  in  their  eyes,  stand 
a  little  tribe  of  the  good  children  who  go  to  school 
and  live  in  houses ;  but  the  Histrionic  couple  take  no 
heed  of  them, — they  go  on  with  their  playing  and 
singing,  quite  regardless  of  this  improvised  audience. 

"  Undisturbed,  they  went  on  playing, 
And  I  marked  with  what  entreaty 
Kneeled  the  mouse-prince,  quite  distracted, 
To  the  proud  cat-emperor's  daughter." 

Just  such  may  be  their  game,  and  they  may  be  sing- 
ing as  well — 

"  Girofflino,  Girofflette ;  " 

for  it,  also,  is  just  the  sprightly,  saucy  cuckoo-note  to 
suit  this  whirling,  twirling,  merry  and  knowing,  and 
quite  infantine  pair  of  wise  heads. 

The  hotel  is  in  the  very  thick  of  the  finest  part  of 
the  affair.  Outside  of  the  windows  a  military  band  is 
playing.  Every  one  is  going  in  and  out.  All  the 
rooms  are  taken  ;  all  the  tables  are  engaged ;  and 
besides  this,  the  two  best  salons  are  retained  for  private 
parties.  And  presently  a  grand-duchess,  with  her 
suite,  drives  up,  to  contribute  her  gracious  presence  to 
the  general  hilarity. 

Lorraine  is  thoroughly  engrossed  by  the  scene ; — it 
is  completely  the  easy  way  of  amusing  himself  that  is 
congenial  to  him. 

There  is  a  side  view  of  the  waggon,  and  of  the 
trumpeter  in  front,  and  of  the  drama  at  the  back. 

"Those   are   the   two    children    themselves,"   said 
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some  one,  who  has  just  come  in  from  an  investigation, 
and  has  lost  four  courses  of  his  dinner  thereby. 

"  What  an  airy  little  fairy  it  is  !  "  says  his  friend. 
"  Even  in  its  shabbiness,  it  looks  as  if  it  would  take 
wings  and  fly  away.  It  will  be  bewitching  when  it 
appears  on  the  boards." 

The  two  men  speak  in  French. 

Madame  de  Keradec's  eyes  follow  the  speakers. 

"  Pauvre  mignonne  !  "  says  she  ;  "  quelle  vie !  " 

It  is  Zephirina  they  are  talking  about. 

"  It  might  be  worse,"  says  Lorraine.  "  What  they 
haven't  in  one  way,  they  have  in  another.  You  may 
take  my  word,  that  even  to  a  child,  there  are  great 
compensations  in  this  sort  of  life." 

"Very  bad  compensations,"  she  answers,  shaking 
her  head. 

"  WTell,"  says  he,  laughing,  "  what  do  you  say  to 
taking  her  as  a  playfellow  for  Mufti  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  no,  no,"  is  her  quick  reply.  "  There  is  too 
much  against  that.  What  would  that  pale-faced  little 
boy  do  ?  And  I  could  not  have  both ; — they  might 
have  quarrels." 

Lorraine  is  highly  amused.  "  Poodle  and  pet  lamb, 
you  mean  ?  " 

"  But  this  is  not  all,"  she  says,  still  with  her  eyes 
upon  Zephirina.  "  She  will  not  always  be  a  child.  She 
will  have  her  own  ideas  some  day.  And  if  they  were 
ideas  that  were  no  good  for  her,  what  could  I  do  ?  " 

"  You  reason  like  a  double-dyed  philosopher,"  says 
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Lorraine.  "  But  I  tell  you  what  we  will  do ;  while  the 
colonel  is  taking  his  nap  this  evening,  you  and  I 
will  go  to  the  first  representation  of  Cherubino  and 
Zephirina." 

He  goes  back  to  the  study  of  the  scene  outside. 
"Since  we  can't  be  in  two  places  at  a  time,"  says 
he,  "and  are  unable  to  compress  half  a  dozen  plea- 
sures into  one, — I  don't  know  whether  these  people 
are  not  at  the  top  of  human  felicity.  They  are  abso- 
lutely content  and  beaming;  you  can  see  it  in  their 
faces.  What  more  can  you  have  ?  I  suppose  I  am 
not  sufficiently  hardened  to  it,  but  I  enjoy  the  sight  of 
this  pleasore-taking  mixture  of  all  ranks  together, 
almost  as  much  as  they  seem  to  enjoy  it  themselves. 
The  bill  of  costs,  too — which  is  the  crown  of  the 
thing — is,  I  suspect,  almost  as  cheap  to  them  as  to 
me.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  who  has  got  the  most  money. 
Down  in  the  South,  I  used  to  spend  hours  looking  at 
the  natives,  watching  their  ways — peasants  all  of  them. 
There's  a  good  deal  more  exclusiveness  there  than 
here, — but  that  may  be  the  climate.  But  they  are  a 
savage  lot  there  in  the  villages,"  adds  he, — certain 
rough  doings  coming  up  in  his  mind. 

"  Are  they  savage  ?  That  surprises  me,"  says 
Madame  de  Keradec.  "With  us,  in  Brittany,  our 
peasants  are  certainly  a  little  savage,  and  very  sad 
also.  We  have  so  many  fete-days  and  fairs  that  it 
stops  all  labour;  but  the  peasants  have  such  triste 
faces,  you  cannot  think  they  are  happy,  even  in  the 
midst  of  their  amusements." 
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"  You  must  be  a  singular  contrast  to  your  surround- 
ings," says  Lorraine,  with  a  smile.  "  As  for  your  peasants, 
I  suppose  they  are  like  certain  other  sea-bound  people, 
*  lis  s'amusent  tristement.'  It  is  an  entertainment  that 
I  have  reason  to  remember  you  particularly  object  to." 

"  Ah  !  "  cries  she,  with  a  sigh  and  a  smile.  "  How 
blind  I  was !  That  drive !  How  much  you  had  to 
persuade  me  !  And  yet  it  was  such  a  happy  clay.  The 
first  of  everything  is  so  delightful." 

Lorraine  smiles  again.  "  To  compare,"  says  he, 
"  the  celestial  with  the  sublunary,  it  is  like  the  aroma 
of  a  first  glass  of  this  Marcobriinner.  The  second  glass 
is  a  terrible  falling  off." 

She  gives  him  an  arch  look.  "You  find  it,  then, 
so  ?  "  is  her  word. 

He  lifts  his  hand  playfully  in  reply.  "  Nectar," 
says  he,  "  of  whatever  species,  is  incapable  of  degene- 
rating. It  is  the  food  of  the  gods.  It  is  the  essence 
of  life.     Do  you  understand  me  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  what  fine  words  !  "  she  says,  laughing.  But 
she  looks  as  if  the  fine  words  had  a  very  fine  meaning. 

"  If  they  are  too  fine,  blame  yourself,"  says  he. 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  "  inquires  the  colonel.  "  If 
the  wine  is  not  good,  order  another  bottle ;  " — which 
short  speech  tried  the  gravity  of  the  two  friends. 

At  this  moment,  the  head  waiter,  according  to 
private  instructions  given  to  him,  to  deliver  all  des- 
patches arriving  for  Lorraine  at  once  into  his  own 
hands,  placed  a  letter  to  the  colonel's  side  of  him. 
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Madame  de  Keradec  gives  a  suppressed  "  Ah  ! " 

Lorraine  sees  instantly  the  quarter  from  which  it 
comes.  It  is  addressed  as  vilely  as  before,  and  still 
more  thumbed  and  soiled.  Lorraine  exchanges  looks 
with  Madame  de  Keradec. 

"  Do  not  open  it,"  she  breathes  almost  inaudibly, 
without  moving  her  head. 

"  Not  for  the  world,"  is  Lorraine's  reply,  delivered 
in  the  same  tone. 

All  this  time,  the  colonel,  unobserved  by  his  com- 
panions, is  fumbling  for  his  eye-glass.  At  last  he  gets  it 
into  his  hand,  and  levels  it  at  once  at  the  letter. 

"  De  Paris,"  says  he,  in  a  grunting  way,  clearing 
his  throat  afterwards,  with  the  same  kind  of  grating 
snort.  "  What  friends  have  you  there  ? "  he  asks 
abruptly. 

Something  brings  two  words  to  Lorraine's  lips ;  they 
come  with  a  half-smile,  with  a  half-glance  at  Madame 
de  Keradec — 

"  A  brother." 

A  flash  of  colour  and  of  pleasure  suffuses  her  face. 
She  cannot  resist  raising  the  velvety  eyes  to  return  the 
glance,  and  the  velvety  eyes  have  a  wonderful  language. 

Lorraine  has  eyes  that  can  speak,  too, — only  he  rarely 
pleases  that  they  should.  But  the  Spanish  element  of 
fire  and  flame  is  there ;  it  is  not  extinct,  it  only 
smoulders,  for  it  has  never  been  burnt  out ; — as  yet  it 
has  scarcely  been  stirred. 

"  Let  me  give  you  some  wine,"  says  he,  filling  her 
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glass.  It  is  an  excuse  for  a  fuller  interchange  of  this 
expressive  mode  of  communication. 

As  she  sets  her  glass  again  upon  the  table,  with  a 
singular  act  of  galanterie  Lorraine  takes  it  up  and 
carries  it  for  a  moment  to  his  lips.  On  her  cheek  the 
rose  changes  to  crimson, — in  his  dark  eyes  out  come 
the  fire  and  the  flame,  till  she  trembles — and  his  heart 
beats. 

If  at  that  instant  their  tongues  had  been  as  free  as 
their  eyes  !     But  what  is  the  use  of  an  "  if  "  ? 

It  takes  fewer  moments  to  act  than  to  tell,  as  such 
things  commonly  do ;  and  with  the  next  beat  of  time, 
it  is  all  put  to  flight,  by  the  unmelodious  voice  of 
the  colonel.  He  is  fingering  the  unopened  letter, 
and  turning  it  over.  It  has  been  a  part  of  Lorraine's 
manoeuvres  to  leave  it,  with  a  show  of  careless  security, 
on  the  cloth. 

"  De  votre  frere.  Hum  !  He  is  a  child,  then — quel 
griffonage !  "  he  mutters.  "  Diantre,  on  lui  cassera  la 
tete  dans  ce  nid  de  vauriens ! " 

"  I  hope  not,"  says  Lorraine,  with  a  furtive  smile. 

"  N'en  soyez  pas  trop  certain  " — says  the  colonel, 
twisting  away,  and  preparing  to  address  himself  to  his 
other  neighbour,  an  elderly  German  frau,  who,  with 
her  family,  takes  her  dinner  habitually  at  the  hotel, 
as  a  Sunday  indulgence. 

She  is,  however,  deaf  or  disinclined,  and  receives 
his  advances  with  increased  attention  to  the  roti  that 
has  just  come  round. 
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"  Ah  !  "  whispers  Madame  de  Keradec,  "  if  it  con- 
tains bad  news ! " 

"  Now,  why  are  you  alarming  yourself  in  this  way  ?  " 
remonstrates  Lorraine.  "  I  am  going  to  put  it  in  my 
pocket,  to  keep  it  out  of  harm's  way."  He  speaks  with 
a  motion  in  the  direction  of  the  colonel. 

But  her  fears  are  up.    "  Oh,  je  meurs  ! "  murmurs  she. 

He  touches  her  with  his  hand.  "  Look  !  "  says  he. 
"Do  you  see  that  fellow  in  the  crowd,  hocus-pocussing, 
as  we  say  in  England,  the  coin  out  of  those  rustics' 
pockets,  with  his  conjuring  tricks?  I'll  borrow  his 
wand ;  and  all  the  bad  news,  if  there  is  any,  shall  pass 
from  you  to  me." 

"  What  next  will  you  not  do  for  me  ?  "  sighs  she. 

"  What  would  I  not  do  for  you  ? "  and  his  eyes 
begin  to  speak  again. 

Fine  words,  indeed !  as  Madame  de  Keradec  said 
just  now. 

The  dinner  is  a  lengthy  affair.  Being  Sunday,  the 
guests  are  doubled,  and  the  courses  are  doubled  also. 
Half  the  bettermost  of  the  business  townsfolk  dine  at 
this  table  every  seventh  day  ;  and  not  only  are  the 
courses  extra,  but  extra  time  is  allowed  to  do  them 
justice.  When  at  last  the  tedious  process  winds  up 
with  the  glace  a  Vltalienne — also  a  Sunday  luxury — 
there  still  remains  the  colonel's  cafe  noir,  and  his  petit 
verre  of  Mrschen  ivasser. 

But  with  patience,  the  two  friends  are  set  free,  and 
are  at  liberty  to  retire  together,  the  colonel  wheeling 
off  to  the  smoking-room. 
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"  Come  with  me  to  the  pavilion  in  the  garden,"  says 
Madame  de  Keradec.  "  To-day  we  shall  have  it  all  to 
ourselves.  Every  one  is  this  way  for  the  band,  and  to 
watch  for  the  Grande-duchesse.  She  has  a  charming 
face,  n'est  ce  pas  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  observe  her  enough  to  judge,"  answers 
Lorraine,  in  an  indifferent  tone. 

"  Not  observe  her  !  She  is  greatly  admired.  Half 
the  crowd  about  here  is  to  see  her  pass  up  and  down 
in  her  drive." 

"  I  dare  say,"  he  says.  "  When  I  have  an  oppor- 
tunity I'll  look  at  her  more  attentively ;  but  seeing 
a  woman  in  that  passing  sort  of  way  makes  very  little 
impression  upon  me." 

Lorraine  spoke  exactly  the  truth.  He  was  not 
straining  after  a  compliment ;  yet  it  fell  like  one  upon 
Madame  de  Keradec's  sensitive  ear ; — and  what  with 
his  eyes  of  fire  for  her,  and  his  no  eyes  at  all  for  the 
grand-duchess, — it  was  not  in  her  woman's  nature  to 
resist  a  distant  conclusion. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
adieu!  adieu! 

There  falls  a  star,  descending 

Out  of  its  glittering  crown  ; 
It  is  Love's  star  of  beauty 

That  I  have  seen  fall  down. 

There  fall  from  the  apple  branches 

Blossom  and  leaves  so  thick  ; 
They  come,  the  frolicsome  breezes. 

To  chase  them  with  wanton  trick. 

There  sings  a  swan  on  the  river ; 

It  steers  up  and  down  the  wave ; 
And  ever  softly  singing, 

Sinks  to  its  flowing  grave. 

It  is  so  still  and  gloomy  : 

Blossom  and  leaf  are  fled  ; 
The  star  is  broken  and  shuttered  ; 

And  the  song  of  the  swan  is  dead. 

After  Heine. 

Madame  de  Keradec,  with  whom  rested  always  the 
decision  as  to  their  movements,  for  the  last  week  had 
led  the  way — without,  indeed,  saying  why — anywhere 
rather  than  to  the  beautiful  borders  of  this  lovely  lake. 
In  the  mornings  they  had  fished,  in  the  evenings  they 
had  sailed,  just  as  before  ;  but  they  had  not  wandered, 
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arm  within  arm,  in  the  hush  of  the  rising  night,  by 
the  path  which  made  the  charm  of  the  hour  the 
greatest,  where  land  and  water  met  in  a  cool  and  calm 
embrace. 

A  week  and  a  day  had  passed  in  smooth  pleasure 
since  that  sweet  moonlit  scene,  so  jarred  by  Fate's 
discordant  note,  so  soothed  by  friendship's  harmonious 
voice.  Lorraine  had  turned  cold  before  the  one,  and 
had  wanned  again  beneath  the  other  ;  but  "  Fata  viam 
invenient,"  and  though  the  poet  declares  that  Jupiter  is 
King  of  all.  in  the  next  breath  he  is  driven  to  confess, 
that  mortal  good  and  ill  must  fall  as  the  Fates  decree. 
Save  in  the  term,  all  human  experience  bears  out  the 
truth. 

But,  call  it  by  what  name  you  will — with  what 
to  finite  apprehension  must  appear  an  unreasoning 
inexorableness  —  to  one  is  apportioned  sorrow  and 
tears,  to  another  smiles  and  joy.  So  it  has  been,  is, 
and  will  be,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

Vague  words!  which  tell  only  of  meetings  and  of 
partings,  of  chains  of  birthdays  and  sepulchres;  of 
Time,  -Fate's  black  Empire,  with  its  two  doors  of  Life 
and  Death,  for  entrance  and  escape.  Beyond  th< 
comes  tin'  realm  "t'  the  Unknowable — the  realm  also 
of  Faith  and  of  Eope,  and  to  Borne  also  of  Resignation, 
and  to  some  air. 

But  let  there  be  very  few— rather  let  there  be  not 
one  of  these  last.    Those  other  three  have  wings — not 
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bright  alike,  but  even  upon  the  duskiest  pair  the  soul 
of  man  can  bear  itself  up  and  onward  to  its  Aftermath ; 
and  after  this  wise,  if  we  will,  we  may  remain  children 
to  the  end,  that  is,  to  the  end  we  wot  of,  in  happy 
ignorance  of  the  Before  and  After. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  close  all  thoughts  with  a 
word  of  cheer ;  let  childhood  be  that  word  now.  There 
is  pretty  Zephirina,  and  Cherubino  with  his  pale  little 
face,  to  show  us  what  childhood  even,  can  do  for  itself. 


They  walked  softly  out  of  the  house  by  the  glass 
doors  which  led  into  the  garden.  They  would  ;not 
attract,  by  a  sound,  any  eye ;  but  there  was  no  need  for 
these  precautions — the  spot  was  quite  deserted.  Now 
they  walk  into  the  shade  of  the  trees.  On  a  day  that 
seems  now  very  far  back,  Madame  de  Keradec  had 
called  this  "  l'ombre  du  bois !  " 

She  halts  for  a  moment  in  this  place  of  repose  and 
quiet,  and  Lorraine's  quick  ear  convicts  her  of  a  sigh. 

"  Why  do  I  hear  you  sigh  ?  "  he  says.  "  Will  you 
not  have  confidence  in  my  assurance  ?  " 

"  Ah ! "  cries  she,  "  ni  l'un  ni  l'autre  nous  ne 
sommes  le  Tout  Puissant !  " 

And  then  they  enter  the  pavilion. 

In  such  a  summer  day  as  this,  no  temple,  conse- 
crated to  Friendship  or  to  any  other  tender  and  gentle 
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divinity,   could  be   imagined   more   coolly   seductive 
than  this  stone  pavilion  by  the  lake. 

The  pebbled  floor,  in  gay  mosaic,  contrasts  with  the 
dead  half-shade  of  the  walls ;  the  frescoed  roof,  rising 
groined  to  the  centre,  displays  in  airy  attitudes  groups 
of  partially  draped  figures  suggestive  of  repose  and 
abandon — Christian  seraphs  or  pagan  nymphs,  as  taste 
or  fancy  may  decide ;  the  stuccoed  eaves  keep  out  the 
sun  ;  the  birchwood  seats,  carved  with  the  flow  and  ease 
of  the  pure  art  of  the  country,  are  at  the  right  angle 
for  reclining;  two  little  tables  are  models  to  tempt, 
beyond  resistance,  the  fanatic  for  the  like  graceful 
gimcracks;  a  serpentine  recess,  retiring  into  gloom, 
shows  some  cleverly  simulated  stalactites,  bluish, 
greenish,  and  white;  a  small  fountain  flows  over  into 
a  tank,  helping  the  delusion ;  faint  rays  of  light  slant 
in  from  deep  and  irregular  slits  and  openings,  through 
which  nothing  but  the  watery  element  beyond  can  be 
discerned. 

The  mind  which  designed  it  all — lived  in  the  body 
of  a  poor  house  decorator,  aged  eighteen  years.  He 
lay  awake  dreaming  out  his  conceptions,  and,  rather 
than  give  up  the  costliness  which  they  involved,  he 
gave  his  work  for  bread  alone.  He  was  a  true  artist, 
but  for  lack  of  expansion  for  the  genius  that  burnt 
within  him,  he  sickened  and  died.  He  left  this 
pavilion  behind  him  for  his  sole  memorial.  For  the 
rest,  he  was  an  orphan ;  even  his  name  is  forgotten. 

This  retreat  is  a_  sort  of  aqueous  bower ;  it  enlists 
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the  three  elements  to  complete  its  charms.  The  cool, 
soft  airs  that  fill  it  have  the  freshness  of  the  lake  that 
washes  it,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  lime  trees  that  over- 
shadow it.  And  what  a  panorama  spreads  out  before 
it!  What  a  foreground !  What  a  far-off !  Unspeakably 
distant,  yet  unspeakably  distinct,  in  the  clear  ether 
hangs  one  shadowy  snow-peak,  putting  summer  clouds 
to  shame  with  its  transcendent  whiteness ;  from  water 
to  sky  rise  the  feathery  fir  forests,  confounded  at  last 
with  the  mountain's  purple  sides.  To  the  right  is  the 
sweep  of  the  level  shores,  the  grey  little  cities  set  like 
landmarks  along  the  margin,  and  far  and  wide  in  the 
midst — is  the  lake,  gleaming  in  the  sunshine,  gay  with 
its  steam  craft  and  light  shallops,  and  decked  in  its 
Sunday  best. 

"  Alp  with  hoar  head  of  snow, 
Lake  with  soft  eye  of  blue, 
Hills  with  black-crested  brow, — 
Oh  what  a  laud  for  you  !  " 

So  exulting  to  his  heart,  cried  one  homebound,  hither- 
returning  wanderer. 

There  is  no  wonder  that  the  sons  of  these  lands 
of  "the  mountain  and  the  flood"  make  the  fondest 
patriots  in  the  world.  The  wonder  would  be  if  they 
did  not. 

"  Oh  how  cool  and  fresh ! "  says  Madame  de 
Keradec.     "  Quel  plaisir,  after  that  hot  salle !  " 

Lorraine  puts  a  chair  for  her  in  the  most  inviting 
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corner.  Then  he  sits  down  beside  her  with  his  eyes 
upon  her. 

"Valerie,"  says  he,  "I  have  never  been  so  happy 
before  in  my  life,  and  yet  I  cannot  remember  to  have 
had  a  single  sorrow  ;  and  not  until  now,"  he  adds, 
lingering  upon  the  words — "  not  until  now,  one  taste  of 
real  delight." 

These  are  moving  words,  and  yet  Madame  de 
Keradec  is  slow  to  answer  to  them. 

Then  he  takes  her  hand  in  his.  "  If  you  do  not 
share  my  happiness,"  he  says,  "  you  will  destroy  it." 

"  First,  I  will  read  my  letter,"  she  answers,  "  and 
then  I  will  be  happy,  if  I  can." 

"Not  yet,  Valerie.  Sit  awhile  thus."  He  throws 
off  his  hat,  and  pushes  his  hair  off  his  forehead. 

She  releases  her  hand,  but  he  will  not  have  it. 

"  No,  no ;  bring  back  that  captive.  I  cannot  spare 
that  little  hand  ; — it  shall  make  me  happy,  though  you 
will  not." 

But  she  is  restless.  "  Give  me  the  letter,"  she 
entreats. 

"  Five  minutes  more  ;  give  me  five  minutes  more." 

So,  clinging  to  the  safe  side  of  things  unknown, 
— clinging  also  to  the  new  passion  springing  up  in 
his  heart, — Lorraine  fences  off  the  inevitable. 

"  Not  till  I  know  the  worst  can  I  be  happy  without 
fear." 

"  Why  the  worst  ?  Let  it  be  the  best !  Why  will 
you  fear  so  much  ?  "  says  he,  a  shadow  coming  into  his 
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"  I  cannot  tell,"  cries  she.  "  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I 
must  lose  everything — everything !  " 

Slowly,  with  averted  eyes  and  unwilling  hand,  he 
puts  the  letter  into  hers,  stretched  out  eager  to  re- 
ceive it. 

He  will  not  look  on  as  she  reads.  He  gets  up  and 
goes  half-way  down  the  landing-steps.  They  are  six  in 
number,  broad  and  low.  Here  the  oarsmen  of  the 
pleasure-boats  sit  through  the  morning,  waiting  for 
their  fares  from  the  hotel.  The  water  laps  the  wall 
of  stone  with  its  soothing  rise  and  fall,  murmuring  to 
the  ear,  and  telling  its  calm  tale  of  the  great  river 
sweeping  through  its  depths. 

As  Lorraine  stands,  eyes  fixed,  ears  fascinated  by 
the  watery  companionship,  the  moments  seem  petrified 
to  years.  He  sees,  as  it  were,  nothing  ;  he  stands  in  a 
maze,  full  of  strange,  unfathomed  feelings.  So  he 
stands  until  his  trance  is  broken  up  by  a  cry  from 
Madame  de  Keradec. 

In  a  moment  he  is  at  her  side ;  he  puts  his  arm 
round  her. 

"  Bon  Dieu  !  quel  malheur  !  "  she  murmurs. 

"  What  has  happened  to  him  ?  "  cries  Lorraine. 

"  Nothing,  nothing ;  he  is  safe  as  yet."  She  takes 
his  hand  and  looks  mournfully  into  his  face.  "Was 
he  like  you  ?     Ah  !  how  sad  !  how  sad  !  " 

A  shudder  creeps  to  the  roots  of  Lorraine's  hair ;  he 
frowns  without  a  word. 

"I  knew  there  was  bad  news,"  she  says.     She  is 
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still  looking  at  him  with  her  pitiful  eyes.  "  That  brave 
young  Englishman ;  you  might  have  known  him — 
dying — dead  now ;  and  so  cruelly." 

Lorraine's  lips  blanch  white  as  the  snow-peak. 

"  His  name  ?  "     He  is  choked  for  more  words. 

"  Ah  !  there  are  no  names.  It  would  be  ruin.  But 
he  is  the  dear  friend  of  Louis." 

Now  her  tears  must  flow.  "  If  I  had  not  known 
you,  I  should  have  felt  it  less,"  she  says.  "  You  are 
not  like  any  one  else ;  and  Louis  says  he  was  not  like 
any  one  else  ;  his  face  was  so  beautiful ; — such  wonder- 
ful hair,  golden  as  a  child's ;  such  eyes,  so  noble  in  his 
soul ;  his  thoughts  so  burning.  Louis  forgets  all  to 
write  of  him." 

Then  she  wipes  away  her  tears,  and  adds,  with  a 
deep  sigh,  "  Et  avec  cela,  le  coeur  si  tendre !  " 

Lorraine  has  stood  staring  and  listening;  now  he 
grasps  her  hand  till  the  blood  stops  flowing. 

"  Jly  God  !  "  he  groans ;  "  it  is  Lucie  !  " 

He  drops  her  hand,  drops  his  arms,  stands  like  a 
man  changed  to  a  statue. 

She  comes  to  his  side ;  she  seeks  to  know  the  truth 
of  this  new  trouble;  she  would  lain  say  to  him,  "Do  not 
be  so  ready  to  fear !  "  She  desires  to  give  him  back  all 
his  consoling  arguments  ;  but  she  sees  that  he  is  not  to 
be  spoken  to,  that  it  is  more  than  he  can  bear,  that  be 
is  filial  with  a  dread — or  a  certainty,  that  surpasses 
all  her  powers  of  consolation. 

He,  on  his  side,  shrinks  back  from  her,  shuddering 
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Once  more  he  goes  away  to  the  steps  by  the  lake,  this 
time  to  throw  himself  down,  and  to  bury  his  face  in 
a  hands. 
She.  looking  after  him.  with  eyes  brimming  with 
deep  pity,  creeps  softly  back  to  the  darkest  corner  of 
the  pavilion.  Here  she  will  wait  with  sad  patience. 
until  she  can  learn  more,  until  he  moves,  until  he  can 
bear  to  speak  and  to  be  spoken  to. 

She  takes  up  the  fatal  letter :  she  reads  once  more 
the  harrowing  story  it  tells.  •'•'  Ah !  it  is  terrible," 
sighs  she — "  terrible  !  This  poor  young  man  !  But  he 
may  be  mistaken ;  he  may  be  quite  wrong  in  all  his 
f ear- 
lier eyes  fall  again  upon  the  letter ;  she  tears  it 
into  small  atoms,  and  so  doing,  she  gathers  up  the 
pieces  of  this  evil  messenger,  and,  going  into  the 
grotto,  scatters  them  out  upon  the  lake. 

••  Whatever  it  may  be, — these  miserable  words  he 
shall  nev 

But  with  the  act  the  sist  ip.    "  Men 

pauvre  Louis  !  "  she  cries.    "  Adieu  a  ta  lettre  cheri 


For  Lorraine  it  seems  that  the  tragedy  of  his  life 
has  come ;  but  although  he  is  not  shaken  by  a  ray 
of  hope  in  his  questionless  dismay,  yet  at  present  he 
is  only  dazed  by  it.   Everything  is  va_  m  to  the 

being  whose  unravelled  fate  it  all  involves. 
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The  horns  go  by  ;  the  day  wanes ;  and  still  these 
two  are  chained.  As  long  as  he  stays,  so  long  will 
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Madame  de  Keradec  has  sat  so  long, — with  all 
things  around  her  changing  into  the  gloom  of  night. 
She  may  have  been  sleeping, — she  may  be  dreaming ; 
she  sees  a  black,  monumental  figure  standing  between 
her  and  the  white  moon.  She  is  born  brave,  but 
the  strain  has  been  too  much  for  her.  She  gives  a 
smothered  cry. 

A  hand  is  laid  upon  her  shoulder.  "You  here 
still?" 

Her  dream  is  gone  now,  for  it  is  Lorraine  that 
speaks. 

Her  heart  bounds  to  his  words.  She  whispers, 
hoarse  with  long  silence,  "  How  could  I  leave  you  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  fit  for  you  to  be  here,"  says  he ;  "  you 
should  have  gone  in  long  ago.     It  is  night  now." 

He  speaks  simply,  with  no  word  of  what  he  fears 
or  of  what  he  feels  — only  in  his  voice  is  the  echo  of 
that  which  is  within  him. 

It  is  dark  under  the  trees ;  he  guides  her  out  of 
the  pavilion,  and  up  the  narrow  paths. 

"  I  have  much  to  say  to  you,"  says  he.  "  Where  can 
I  say  it  ?     We  must  be  alone." 

She  is  silent  for  a  moment.  They  are  now  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  house.  She  looks  up  and  round.  Then 
she  says — 

"  There  is  nothing  else  to  be  done ;  you  must  come 
to  my  own  room." 

As  they  walk  up  the  stairs — he  after  her — they 
meet  the  waiter  who  does  the  service  of  her  floor. 
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"  Light  my  candles,"  says  she,  "  and  draw  the 
curtains  over  the  alcove." 

The  man  obeys.     "  Encore  ?  "  he  asks. 

"  Merci,"  she  answers,  but  her  voice  has  a  tremble 
in  it. 

Then  he  leaves  the  room,  and  bangs  the  door  to 
behind  him,  as  is  the  wont  of  his  class. 

She  throws  off  her  shawl,  and  stands  eyeing  Lorraine 
from  a  distance. 

He  draws  two  chairs  to  the  table,  where  the  lights 
stand. 

"  Come  and  sit  here  with  me,"  he  says. 

So  she  comes  and  sits  beside  him. 

"  What  is  your  brother's  address  in  Paris  ?  " 

She  looks  askance  at  him  without  replying. 

He  lays  his  hand  firmly  upon  the  table.  "You 
must  give  it  me,  now  in  this  moment." 

"  But  why— why  ?  "  falters  she. 

A  look  of  impatience  crosses  his  face,  and  then 
comes  one  of  pride. 

"  If  I  am  not  fit  to  be  trusted,"  says  he,  haughtily, 
"  I  will  go  without  it.  It  must  be  a  hard  search  if  I 
don't  find  it  at  last." 

"  Ah  !  it  is  not  that — not  that,"  she  cries,  with  a 
look  of  despair.  "  But  do  not  go  ;  do  not  go ;  it  is  so 
dreadful  there.  You  do  not  know  how  terrible  things 
are  there." 

"  Not  more  terrible  there  than  here — for  me  now." 

"  But  there  is  fighting  and  killing  every  day ; "  and 
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then  her  voice  sinks  into  a  tone  of  terrified  awe.  "  And 
there  is  now  this  sickness  to  make  it  worse.  You  will 
not  go  there  in  face  of  this  horrible  disease  ?  " 

"  Why  should  you  think  that  I  am  the  only  man 
you  know  who  dares  not  face  fighting,  and  sickness,  and 
death,  if  needs  be  ?  " 

She  is  silenced. 

Soon  she  speaks  again.  "  Do  not  believe  all  you 
fear.  Do  not  be  so  sure  of  this  great  trouble.  There 
are  so  many  more  of  your  brave  countrymen, — young 
and " 

"Be  silent,  Valerie,"  says  Lorraine.  "You  only 
distress  me  ;  there  is  no  hope,  and  I  know  it.  And  now 
let  us  speak  only  of  what  is  of  some  use.  Comfort,  just 
now,  there  is  none." 


She  persuades  no  more.  She  takes  his  hand,  and, 
leaning  her  head  over  it,  the  hot  drops  fall  thick  upon 
it.     Presently  she  looks  up  at  him. 

"  Let  me  go  with  you !  "  says  she. 

The  tears  are  streaming  down  her  face. 

"  What !  and  leave  Mufti  and  the  colonel  to  their 
fate?" 

He  touches  her  cheek  with  his  cold  hand.  It  is  no 
damask  cheek  to-night. 

A  smile  follows  his  words,  sad  enough,  but  still  it 
is  a  smile. 
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"  My  brave  and  tender  Valerie,"  says  he,  and  he 
says  no  more. 


For  one  half-hour  longer  they  sit  together.  She 
proves  herself  as  brave  as  she  is  tender ;  she  helps  him 
all  she  can ;  tells  him  where  Louis  may  be  heard  of — it 
is  the  old  address — traces  the  journey  ;  reckons  up  the 
time  it  must  take ;  prays  God  to  be  with  him,  to  spare 
him,  to  protect  him ;  speaks  of  everything — but  her- 
self. She  burdens  him  with  no  promises,  and  makes 
no   protests.     She  intrudes  nothing  upon  his  sorrow 

but  her  sympathy  and  her  aid and  yet  she  loved 

him. 

At  last  comes  the  farewell.  What  can  be  said  of 
it?  A  woman's  burst  of  tears;  a  strong  man,  half 
broken  down  ; — a  first  and  last  embrace. 


He  is  on  his  feet  ready  to  be  gone.  He  looks  at  his 
watch.     "  It  is  not  ten.     How  long  the  night  will  be  !  " 

Then  he  looks  at  her.  "  You  are  worn  out.  Go  to 
bed,  try  and  sleep  well." 

"  Ah !  you  know,"  she  cries,  "  I  cannot  sleep  to- 
night." 

"  Try,"  he  says.  "  I  am  going  to  leave  you  now,  at 
once,  Valerie." 
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"  One  moment  more,"  she  entreats. 

He  shakes  his  head.  "  It  will  do  no  good,"  he 
says. 

His  face  is  like  marble,  his  mouth  curving  with 
emotion,  the  depths  of  his  dark  eyes  gleam  with  many 
feelings,  his  dark  hair  pushed  all  back  bares  his  broad 
forehead.  He  stands  erect  in  his  firm  resolve.  Never, 
in  the  lazy  days  of  his  handsomest  smiles,  had  Lor- 
raine's face  come  up  to  the  noble  beauty  of  this 
moment. 


For  many  and  many  an  after  year,  Valerie  de 
Keradec  called  up  the  memory  of  this  night,  this  face, 
this  friend,  this  farewell. 

And  so  Lorraine  goes  at  once.  It  is  a  hard  struggle. 
He  does  not  concede  that  moment  more ; — he  dares  not 
concede  it.  He  dares  not  to  take  even  one  last  look 
as  his  hand  touches  the  door.  His  heart  is  resolute, 
but  his  head  whirls  as  he  opens  and  closes  it  again — 
closes  it  upon  this  woman  who  loves  him,  this  woman 
he  has  been  so  far  more  than  near  to  loving. 

He  confronts  a  lot  of  people :  the  waiter  of  the 
floor,  and  the  porters  with  luggage,  and  the  chamber- 
maid, and  the  democratic  concierge, — who  has  been 
conducting  a  party  of  late-arriving  travellers  to  their 
rooms. 
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They  make  way  for  him  to  pass  with  obsequious 
respect,  but  when  his  back  is  well  before,  they  indulge 
in  significant  inuendoes. 

"Elle  s'amuse  bien,"  says  the  adverse  concierge, 
hunching  his  shoulders  ;  "  pendant  que  le  vieux  cochon 
dort  en  bas  !  " 

Ah  !  well.     This  night— 

"  An  angel  might  have  stooped  to  see, 
And  blest  her  for  her  purity." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

CONFLICTS. 

Into  the  darkling  night ; 
Down  by  the  seething  shore ; 
In  the  whirl  and  the  sweep  and  the  dash 
Of  the  hurricane's  staggering  lash  ; 
In  the  thunder's  deafning  roar; 
In  the  flash  of  the  forked  light, 
As  it  flares  over  land  and  sea, 
As  it  glares  over  thee  and  me  ; 
Come  away ! 

Into  the  crimson  field  ; 
Under  the  cannon's  din  ; 
In  the  horror,  the  rage,  and  the  pain 
Of  the  struggle  'twixt  slayer  and  slain  ; 
Where  murder  is  counted  no  sin  ; 
Where  the  heart  to  mercy  is  steeled ; 
Where  blood,  as  a  gory  sea, 
Is  flowing  round  thee  and  me ; 
Come  away ! 

Into  the  golden  ring, 
Where  honour  is  lost  and  won ; 
Where  a  Nation's  rule  is  the  prize, 
And  a  Nation's  fate  underlies ; 

Where  great  deeds  are  done  and  undone, 
Pigmies  and  giants  contending  ; 

Where  the  end  no  mortal  can  see  ; 
While  they  bear  along  thee  and  me 
Come  away  ! 
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Into  the  darkened  room  ; 
Into  a  presence  of  Might  ; 
Into  the  hush  and  the  sorrow 
Of  a  moment  that  knows  no  morrow ; 
There  face  to  face  with  the  sight 
Of  man  and  his  mastering  doom — 
Doom  of  the  slave  and  the  free, 
Doom  both  of  thee  and  of  me ; 
Come  away ! 

"  How  long  the  night  will  be ! "  was  Lorraine's  cry. 
And  what  a  long  night  it  was  !  But  as  yet  the  whole 
desolateness  of  its  dreary  length  had  scarce  set  in. 

In  the  immediate  present,  urgent  matters  engage 
his  attention.  There  is  much  to  find  out :  the  mode 
of  travelling ;  the  earliest  moment  for  departure ;  the 
shortest  route ;  his  place  to  secure  in  the  public  con- 
veyance, if  there  is  one ;  and  after  all  this,  his  bill  to 
have  made  out — it  is  a  long  reckoning,  and  these 
good  people  can  do  nothing  in  a  hurry,  and  they  have 
their  own  roundabout  way,  too,  of  giving  information. 

Lorraine  pushes  impatiently  through  it  all ;  but  he 
would  have  done  much  better  to  have  spun  it  all  out. 
Listening  to  this  one  and  to  that  one,  or  to  every  one 
talking  at  once,  was,  in  his  own  way  of  speech,  a  simple 
nuisance ;  but  the  silent  company  of  himself  and  his 
harrowing  feelings,  would  probably  be  a  trial  that 
demanded  far  greater  fortitude. 

He  was  very  soon  able  to  make  the  comparison, 
for,  the  particulars  of  his  journey  once  mastered,  and 
his  bill  paid,  he  finds  the  salons  below  suddenly 
darkened,  and  there  is  nothing  left   to   him   but   to 
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retire  to  his  own  room.  The  window  opens  on  to  a 
long  stone  corridor  which  overhangs  the  lake  from  the 
second  story.  The  old  monks,  no  doubt,  said  many  a 
midnight  orison  up  and  down  in  it, — and  Lorraine  has 
found  it  the  very  spot  for  a  midnight  cigar.  But 
to-night  he  is  equal  to  nothing  that  takes  the  form 
of  enjoyment. 

He  leans  over  the  moss-grown  parapet,  looks  up 
at  the  sky  and  down  at  the  moonlit  lake.  It  gives 
him  no  comfort,  lovely  as  it  is !  It  is  too  calm,  too 
fair,  too  white  and  still.  It  falls  like  a  weight  of  ice 
upon  the  restless  fever  that  fills  his  heart. 

He  turns  from  the  scene,  and  paces  up  and  down. 
The  moonlight  streams  in  white  through  the  open 
arches  cut  at  each  pillar  by  the  black  shadows  of  the 
stonework.  He  walks  till  he  is  nearly  dazed,  in  this 
alternate  shade  and  glare.  At  last,  he  betakes  himself 
to  the  narrow  limits  of  his  room.  He  shuts  to  the 
window,  and  lights  his  candle.  Here,  with  two  chairs 
and  a  table,  there  is  nothing  to  daze — nothing  to 
distract  him ;  and  here  he  sets  himself,  with  a 
desperate  resolution,  to  revolve  all  the  chances  that 
may  have  happened,  all  the  disasters  he  may  be  going 
to  discover — all  the  fears,  all  the  hopes. 

Heaven  knows,  there  are  few  enough  of  these  last ; 
he  cannot  doubt,  much  less  hope.  Was  it  not  Lucie's 
picture  to  the  life  ? — that  beautiful  face,  that  wonder- 
ful hair,  those  ardent  eyes,  those  burning  thoughts, 
that  tender  heart ! — Yes;  it  is  Lucie; — Lucie,  and  no 
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one  else.  He  has  escaped  away  to  his  mad  designs. 
And  all  those  safe  measures,  those  contenting  results, 
which  were  to  make  all  things  square  ?  Thrown  to 
the  winds  !     Idle  words !     Worse, — far  worse ! 

Then,  from  his  own  regrets  and  remorses,  he  re- 
bounds against  Lucie's  madness ;  against  the  miserable 
plotters  that  have  entrapped  him  to  his  destruction, 
that  have  survived  to  send  about  sentimental  pictures 

of  their  dupe  and  victim ; if  the  miserable  plotter, 

if  the  hand  that  penned  this  picture  is  Valerie's 
brother !  What  of  that  ?  The  transports  of  his  in- 
dignant grief  will  concede  nothing;  he  would  have 
hailed  with  savage  joy  the  like  retributive  destruction 
upon  the  head  of  every  one  of  them. 

So,  in  bitter  helplessness,  he  kicks  against  those 
grievous  pricks,  and  the  longer  he  thinks  the  more 
he  fears. 

He  is  dead — this  is  the  word  that  he  arrives  ever 
at — that  he  comes  always  back  to.  His  conviction  is 
certainty.  Still,  he  will  go — go  at  all  costs.  He  will 
search  him  out.  In  Paris  or  out  of  it,  living  or  dead, 
he  will  find  him he  will  know  the  worst. 

With  this — Know  the  worst, — his  mind  darts  back 
to  that  ill-omened  letter.  She  said — she  must  know 
the  worst!  and  he — he  said  this  worst  should  be  for 
him.  Heavens !  What  a  worst  it  has  proved  !  And 
then  he  hardens,  even  against  the  friend  he  has  just 
left  in  tears.  But  it  is  not  for  long ; — that  tender  face, 
that   brave   heart,  come   up  before  him;    and   those 
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hours  of  happiness — hours  that  he  would  have  bid 
stay  on  for  ever. 

"  Ah  !  Valerie,  Valerie !  "  he  cries  ; — and  he  falls 
into  a  waking  dream  of  a  lost  love. 

He  dreams,  but  as  yet  he  does  not  sleep.  Then 
he  throws  himself  upon  his  bed ;  the  heart-subduing 
theme  calms  his  restless  nerves,  till  the  world  and  its 
good  doings,  and  its  bad,  sink  into  a  blessed  oblivion. 

The  day  still  tames,  the  black  shades  are  not  yet 
put  to  flight, — when  a  noise  rouses  him  with  a  start.  He 
experiences  that  momentary  scare,  which  to  a  traveller 
supersedes  for  the  time  all  major  and  minor  considera- 
tions.    The  diligence  is  setting  off  without  him ! 

He  hurries  up  and  down  in  a  breathless  state  of 
irritation, — but  only  to  find  the  house  absolutely  quiet, 
and  the  drowsy  night  porter  loudly  proclaiming  his 
slumbering  unconsciousness.  But  Lorraine  will  not 
be  satisfied;  and  he  wakes  the  man  up  and  makes 
him  open  the  door. 

"  There  it  is !  "  cries  Lorraine,  as  he  sees  the  dark 
form  of  a  lumbering  vehicle  across  the  road. 

"  Betise !  "  is  the  unceremonious  reply  of  the  yawn- 
iug  functionary.  "  With  two  horses  truly.  That  is 
how  the  Poste  travels,  is  it  not  ?  " 

Lorraine  can  neither  see  one  horse  nor  six ;  there 
is  not  light  enough  for  that. 

"  What  is  it,  then  ?  "  he  asks. 

"  What  should  it  be  but  the  new  Exhibition  ?    The 
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waggon  must  clear  off  before  daylight.  If  they  had 
wanted  to  stay  longer,  they  should  have  arrived 
before." 

"  Cherubino  and  Zephirina !  "  cries  Lorraine  again. 
— "  Ah  !  "  and  with  this  interjection  he  walks'without 
delay  across  the  road. 

The  trumpeter,  minus  his  sword  and  plume,  is 
harnessing  two  very  wretched  beasts  to  the  waggon — 
a  tall,  lean,  big-boned  chestnut  borse,  with  a  hairless 
tail ;  and  a  small,  white — very  dirty  white  pony.  The 
pony  is  in  the  better  condition  of  the  two,  being  of 
the  hardier  race;  but  it  has  a  piteous  raw  upon  the 
shoulder. 

The  first  question  Lorraine  puts  to  the  trumpeter 
is  the  reasonable  one  of  how  he  is  to  make  himself 
understood.  His  acquaintance  with  the  grand  Teutonic 
is  limited  to  "  yes  "  and  "  no,"  and  half  a  dozen  nouns 
for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

But  the  trumpeter  hastens  to  give  the  satisfactory 
reply  that  he  can  speak  the  French  language,  "  assez 
bien." 

Thereupon  Lorraine  proceeds  with  his  intentions. 
He  learns  the  whole  history  of  the  children ;  and  of 
the  dead  mother ;  and  of  the  good-for-nothing  father, 
who  is  alive  and  well,  "  meme  riche!"  somewhere  ;  and 
of  the  uncle's  efforts,  after  his  kind,  to  support  them : 
and  of  the  tremendous  talents  of  the  small  artists. 
especially  of  the  graceful  Zephirina.  And  then  the 
trumpeter  rubs  his   hands   and  cries,  "  Mein  Gott ! "' 
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and  declares  his  triumphant  belief  that,  as  for  Zephi- 
rina,  "  Elle  fera  notre  affaire  un  de  ces  jours  !  " 

Lorraine's  face  does  not  reflect  any  of  these  sanguine 
expectations.     He  shakes  his  head  compassionately. 

Meantime,  this  conversation  outside  the  waggon  has 
disturbed  the  sleepers  within  it,  and,  by  the  lantern 
hung  above  the  door,  two  tumbled  little  heads  are 
seen  peeping  round  it, — yet  half  hid  by  the  bony 
haunches  of  the  chestnut  horse.  Lorraine's  heart  is 
altogether  melted  by  the  sight  of  these  two  sleepy, 
shivery  cherubs.  He  goes  up  the  steps  of  the  waggon, 
and,  taking  Zephirina  in  his  arms,  her  tiny  bare  feet 
dangling  in  the  air,  he  gives  her  two  kisses.  But 
when  he  sets  her  down,  she  goes  pattering  to  the  back 
recesses  of  the  waggon  to  find  the  less  courageous 
Cherubino,  who  has  run  there  to  hide  at  the  sight  of 
the  strange  man's  face,  and  dragging  him  out,  she 
insists  that  he,  too,  shall  be  kissed. 

Lorraine  empties  all  his  German  money  into  the 
hands  of  the  devoted  uncle.  This  worthy  person 
pockets  it  all  without  scruple.  Why,  indeed,  should 
he  have  any  scruples  in  so  good  a  cause  ?  But  he  has, 
all  the  same,  a  look  of  furtive  anxiety  upon  his  face. 
He  clears  his  throat  twice,  and  then  lets  fall  the 
caution  that  should  the  monsieur  have  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Herr  Alfaret,  perhaps  he  would  be  so  kind 
as  not  to  mention  these  trifling  sums  which  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  his  assistant. — The  word 
"  trifling  "  is  entirely  in  the  intention  of  Herr  Alfaret. 
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Lorraine  understands  it  all,  and  sets  all  anxiety 
at  rest  upon  this  score.  But  he  hazards  the  question 
of  "  Where,  then,  is  Herr  Alfaret  ?  " 

The  question  is  answered  with  another.  "3Iein 
Gott !  Does  any  one  expect  that  Herr  Alfaret  is  sleep- 
ing in  the  waggon  ?  No ;  he  is  to  be  picked  up  at 
a  gasthof  in  the  town.  Herr  Alfaret  is  manager  of  the 
Exhibition ;  he  does  not  live  as  they  do  !  " 

"  But  why  not  take  the  children  about  yourself  ?  " 
says  Lorraine.  "  It  seems  to  me  that  Herr  Alfaret, 
at  his  inns,  must  eat  up  all  your  earnings." 

"Ach  ja!  and  does  he  not?  But  there  must 
always  be  a  manager,  and  the  manager  must  always 
have  the  air  of  a  superior  person !  And,  for  the  rest, 
how  could  he,  Franz  Jacob,  set  himself  up  with  a 
waggon  and  pair  ?  " 

It  was  an  unanswerable  argument.  But  Lorraine 
goes  away,  meditating  that,  as  in  some  other  cases,  the 
beast  of  burden — is  the  worthier  animal  of  the  two. 

The  interlude  with  the  good-hearted  Franz  and 
his  orphans  has  been  a  godsend.  The  poor  vagabonds 
have  absorbed  something  besides  his  money — they 
have  taken  up  both  his  time  and  his  thoughts.  And 
as  he  turns  to  wave  his  hand  once  more  to  the  three, 
looking  after  him  with  smiles  of  wondering  pleasure, 
he  sees  the  welcome  dawn  breaking  up  the  eastern 
horizon. 

It  dissipates  but  little  gloom  at  present,  and  he 
is    almost   ran  over  by   the  six   horses   of  the    dili- 
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gence,  which  at  last  comes  rattling  up,  punctual  to  its 
appointed  hour. 

Lorraine  glances  up  at  the  house.  The  lazy 
shutters  and  blinds  are  all  close  and  fast.  Her  room 
is  to  the  garden.  He  passes  in  again,  and  out  by  the 
glass  doors.  He  will  take  a  last  look.  Here  the  blinds 
are  up, — no  curtains  drawn;  she  has  not  cared  to  entice 
sleep.  The  open  panes  stare  blankly  at  him;  but 
there  is  no  Valerie. 

"  Adieu  !  adieu !  "  The  passion  of  another  fare- 
well rises  in  his  heart,  gleams  in  his  eyes.  "  My  brave 
and  tender  Valerie — Adieu !  adieu  !  " 

It  is  time  to  make  the  start.  With  an  effort,  he 
turns  from  the  window.  He  walks  through  the  house 
with  a  quick  step.  He  must  pass  the  porter's  room  ; 
the  door  stands  ajar.  A  long  whine  wakes  the  sleep- 
ing echoes  of  the  lagging  day,  and  Mufti  is  on  him  in 
a  trice,  seizing  him  by  the  leg ;  he  does  not  use  his 
teeth,  he  merely  holds  on. 

"  Poor  Mufti !  poor  fellow !  "  says  Lorraine,  regard- 
less of  the  leg  and  its  covering. 

He  stoops  down,  and  holds  the  poodle's  head 
between  his  hands.  "  Take  this  to  your  mistress, 
Mufti,"  says  he,  touching  the  curly  head  with  his  lips. 

Lorraine  is  liberal  with  his  kisses  to-day  ;  he  gives 
them  right  and  left ;  and  yet  it  is  not  his  instinct. 

But  these  kisses  are  given,  not  with  the  lips,  but 
with  the  heart.     They  belong  all  to  a  cheek,  unseen 
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yet  filling  him  with  a  moving  emotion — a  cheek — 
pale  with  the  purest  sympathy  in  his  sorrow — wet 
with  the  tears  of  a  passionate  farewell. 

Mufti  acknowledges  his  kiss  with  a  grateful  wag  of 
his  tufted  tail.  Then  he  gives  a  lick  at  the  friendly  face, 
by  way  of  a  return  salute ;  but  after  these  marks  of 
affection,  he  droops  his  head, — he  is  not  in  good  spirits. 

Now  Lorraine  prepares  in  earnest  to  go ;  takes  his 
final  step  out  of  the  house ;  touches  his  hat  to  mine 
host,  who  has  tumbled  out  of  bed  to  do  honour  to  his 
departing  guest ;  and  mounts  to  his  seat. 

A  miserable  howl  breaks  from  the  poodle ;  he  runs 
to  and  fro  in  disconsolate  helplessness ;  then  he  stops 
and  points  his  expressive  nose  after  the  receding  vehicle. 

Poor  Mufti !  He  knew  all  about  it.  He  knew 
all  this  was  coming,  and  therefore  he  made  the 
friend  he  loved  a  prisoner.  He  does  his  best,  but  it  is 
with  a  poor  hope,  for  his  humanly  disciplined  dog 
nature,  knows  that  Necessity  is  too  strong  for  Love.  He 
knows  that  Lorraine  must  go,  and  that  he  must  stay 
behind,  and  that  the  poor  little  mistress  must  stay 
behind  too.  He  knows  that  he  would  give  his  silken 
ears  to  go,  and  he  knows  that  the  poor  little  mistress 
would  give  half  her  life  to  do  the  same.  He  knows. — 
God  knows  only  what  a  dog,  after  his  dog  fashion,  does 
not  know. 

But  it  is  altogether  a  black  day  for  Mufti.  As 
he  slinks  back,  broken  and  submissive,  to  his  corner 
in  the  porter's   room,  he   encounters   the   democratic 
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concierge,   savage,   amongst    other    things,    at    being 
dragged  up  before  his  time. 

"  Peste  de  toi !  vilaine  bete  !  "  he  mutters  between 
his  teeth,  and  for  the  sake — not  only  of  the  dog,  but  of 
his  friends,  he  sdves  him  a  kick  that  sends  him  reeling. 

Mufti  himself,  poor  fellow !  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
remained  always  Mufti ;  and  though  from  time  to  time 
"le  pauvre  Hegesippe"  was  borne  in  kindly  remem- 
brance, "  le  pauvre  Manchon  "  was  quite  forgotten. 


'■  once  again  Lorraine  sets  his  face  to  the  future, 
once  again  a  world-wanderer  on  the  great  high  v. 
but  this  time  it  is  with  no  callous  conscience,  with  no 
contenting  commonplaces,  no  easy  generalities  upon 
men  and  things,  but  with  a  heart  in  pain, — for  what 
he  leaves  behind — and  for  what  he  goes  to  me 

In  those  days  there  were  railways  and  railways — 
alreadv  along  most  of  the  great  routes ;  but  off  these, 
only  here  a  bit,  and  there  a  bit.  That  Utopian  era 
had  not  thoroughly  set  in,  when  travellers  at  will  or 
pleasure,  could  be  propelled  by  steam,  through  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  up  to  the  tops  of  mountains,  or, 
like  arrows  from  a  bow,  right  and  left,  north  and  south, 
in  lines  that  cross  and  rr cross,  and — alack  for  the 
travellers  ! — that  sometimes  meet  midway. 
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It  was  a  quieter  time  for  the  locomotives  than 
now,  and  for  locomotion  also ;  the  science  and  the 
slaughtering  were  both  scarcely  developed  to  their  full 
capabilit: 

But  there  was  plenty  of  movement  otherwi- 
keep  the  world  from  dozing.     Under  the  sun  there 
is  always  something  stirring, — if  not  new  to  the  sun, 
— moderately  new  to  the  folk  upon  the  earth. 


Two  ways  were  open  to  Lorraine  to  choose,  both 
leading  to  where  he  was  bound.  He  decided  upon 
the  most  picturesque.  Not,  indeed,  that  he  was  in 
a  state  of  mind  to  make  this  a  consideration,  but 
because  it  was  the  route  he  could  find  out  most  about. 

If  he  stuck  to  it.  the  diligence,  or  rather  the  eihcagen 
service  would  take  him  to  the  frontier  some  time  or 
other. — But  he  had  not  reckoned  upon  the  hills  there 
were  to  climb,  the  forests  and  mountains  to  skirt,  and 
the  deliberateness  of  the  transit. 

Finally,  however,  after  a  couple  of  days  of  it.  he 
has  the  relief  of  coming  out  upon  the  great  river 
plain,  and  he  arrives,  as  the  last  rays  of  evening  sink 
behind  the  black-bearded  mountains,  at  the  ram- 
parts of  a  venerable  city — the  City  of  the  Stork- — 


du  wunderschonr  B 


In  dir  da  liegt  begraben  so  nianniche: 

As  the  old  song  sings  of  it — Great  in  lofty  roofs  and 
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in  a  loftier  minster,  and  thriving  with  a  bold,  broad- 
shouldered,  free-stepping,  patient,  industrious,  honest 
German-speaking  people. 

It  was  hard  to  believe,  until  some  harassing  for- 
malities convinced  him  of  the  fact,  that  he  had  crossed 
the  frontier. 

He  saluted  the  Country,  not  for  the  love  he  bore 
it,  but  for  the  sake  of  those  who  did  love  it, — and 
whom  he  loved. 

The  city  was  fortified  and  guarded,  and  the  gates 
closed  at  eight  o'clock.  Half  an  hour  later,  and 
there  would  have  been  "  no  admittance." 

Lorraine  passes  by  the  old  grey  walls,  and  the 
wonderful,  wide  moats,  once  held  to  be  so  strong,  now 
proved  to  be  so  weak, — at  least,  for  all  defence.  Soldier 
as  he  is,  he  does  not  give  any  of  it  a  thought ;  he 
does  not  even  take  a  look  at  the  famous  spire.  He 
is  worn  out  with  all  this  tedious  travelling,  and  these 
joltings  day  and  night;  worn  out,  too,  with  his  im- 
patience to  get  on.  But  there  is  no  getting  on 
to-night ;  so  he  seeks  an  hotel,  and  when  he  finds  it, 
he  surprises  the  world  by  going  straight  to  bed. 

The  hotel  is  in  a  noisy  street ; — a  great,  gloomy, 
many-storied  structure,  much  the  pride  of  the  citizens, 
full  of  high  and  narrow  passages  running  at  every 
angle,  with  half  a  dozen  staircases,  and  endless  rooms 
overdone  with  furniture,  which  clings  to  you  as  you 
make  your  way  through  it ;  gaudy  with  gilt  mirrors, 
gilt  clocks,  gilt  cabinets,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.     Still, 
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the  general  effect  is  dark  and  depressing.  It  is  all  of 
a  piece  with  his  mood;  but  this  does  not  make  the 
contrast  the  less  to  that  dear,  old-fashioned,  tranquil, 
low-roofed  house  by  the  lake,  with  its  homely  fittings, 
and  its  homely  cheeriness,  and  its  homely  cleanliness. 

He  is  put  into  an  apartment  with  a  salon  and  an 
ante-room  ;  it  is  first-rate — in  price,  if  in  nothing  besides. 
Its  stone  balcony,  with  the  three  corner  windows, 
commands  the  length  of  the  street.  In  this  warm, 
summer  evening,  all  the  city  is  abroad,  streaming  up 
and  down,  smoking,  singing,  talking,  laughing  aloud. 
Even  under  misfortune  these  people  are  a  cheerful 
set. 

But  Lorraine  has  no  smiles,  nor  pleasure  in  smiles  ; 
his  enjoyment  in  looking  out  upon  happy  crowds  is 
entirely  damped.  He  stands,  whilst  they  are  bringing 
up  his  baggage,  moving  about  in  his  room,  gazing 
down  upon  it  all  with  a  cold  eye,  or  rather,  with  a 
weary  one.    There  is  something  dejected  in  his  attitude. 

"  Der  Herr  scheint  ungliicklich  zu  seyn."  "  The 
gentleman  seems  to  be  unhappy." 

It  is  a  woman's  voice  ;  it  comes  from  the  primly 
dressed  chambermaid,  with  her  white-frilled  cap  tied 
under  her  chin,  and  the  towels  upon  her  arm.  She 
stands  eyeing  him  with  a  face  charged  with  sympathy. 

The  good  looks  of  the  object  of  this  compassionate 
concern  may  have  something  to  do  with  it.  The  melan- 
choly— of  a  bald  and  corpulent  gentleman,  arriving 
off  a  journey,  might  have  aroused  a  less  tender  feeling. 
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But  let  her  have  her  due.  Pity,  eonie  how  it  may,  has 
ever  a  spark  of  things  divine  in  it. 

It  is  all  lost,  however,  upon  Lorraine.  He  looks 
round,  but  it  is  to  see  if  they  are  gone.  All  he  wants 
is  to  get  rid  of  these  good  people,  and  to  close  his 
eyes  and  his  senses  upon  the  world  and  its  troublesome 
doings.  He  has  arrived  at  that  point  of  weariness, 
in  which  mind  and  body  become  incapable  of  any 
other  sensation  whatever. 

At  twenty-five,  a  man  sound  in  health  is  still  young 
enough  to  sleep  through,  if  he  cannot  sleep  off,  his 
troubles ;  and  Lorraine  is  blessed  with  these  advantages. 
It  is  his  first  serious  attempt  at  sleep  since  the  fatal 
tidings  fell  upon  him  in  the  stone  pavilion  by  the  lake ; 
and  the  attempt  is  entirely  successful.  No  dreams  of 
the  living  or  of  the  dead  come  to  break  up  this  precious 
repose,  and  though  the  Babel  of  voices  goes  on  till 
past  midnight  in  the  street  below,  it  makes  no  odds 
to  his  chained  senses.  He  has  bribed  the  porter  not 
to  fail  to  awake  him  at  five ;  but  it  takes  some  rough 
persuasion  on  the  part  of  this  functionary,  when  that 
hour  does  arrive,  to  convince  him  of  the  fact. 

He  is  up  at  last — up  and  off  again,  and  with  some 
of  his  old  stamina,  some  of  his  old  self-pos<ession.  He 
may  need  both  where  he  is  going.  This  night's  sleep 
may  be  worth  more  to  him  than  money  can  buy. 

Yet  he  lacks  his  old  sanguineness. Then  for  a 

moment,  Hope  tries  her  specious  arguments  again. 
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Has  he  not  taken  fright  too  hastily  ?  May  there 
not  be  other  beautiful  English  youths,  frantic  and 
fanatic, — vowed  to  the  regeneration  of  this  unfor- 
tunate country  after  Lucie's  mad  fashion  ; — Youths 
with  souls  as  tender  as  they  are  crazy,  with  thoughts 
as  burning  as  their  eyes  are  bright  ? 

And  then  sad-eyed  Fear  steps  in  and  drives  out 
Hope.  He  shakes  his  head  and  cries,  "  There  is  but 
one  Lucie  in  the  world, — but  one  Lucie !  " 

He  has  regained,  however,  that  soberer  state  of 
reason,  which  tells  him  that  with  this  suspense,  neither 
hope  nor  fear  have  anything  to  do  ;  and  that  the  more 
calmness  he  can  command  in  awaiting  this  foregone 
event,  the  better  are  his  chances  of  making  it  out. 

So,  between.  Hope  and  Fear  and  Keason,  he  keeps  up 
his  spirits  as  best  he  can,  and  pursues  his  journey  with 
all  the  speed  he  may.  But  though  he  has  got  to  the 
iron  road  now,  the  speed  is  not  what  it  might  be.  The 
uproar  in  the  capital  has  reached  far  and  near.  The 
regular  hours  up  and  down  are  upset ;  the  trains  have 
to  make  long  stoppages,  and  get  on  how — and  as  they 
can. 

Hideous  tales  are  brought  away  from  the  insurgent 
city — of  fire  and  carnage ;  of  mines  laid,  and  houses 
and  human  beings  blown  to  atoms  ;  of  horrible  scenes, 
in  which  slaughter  is  the  mildest  feature:  men  sawing 
off  the  legs,  women  gouging  out  the  eyes  of  the 
wounded,  children  pouring  molten  lead  from  the 
windows  into  the  streets;   decapitated   heads,  stuffed 
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with  burning  pitch,  paraded  on  pikes,  and  turned  into 
ghastly  May-poles. — Tales,  too,  of  liquid  combustibles 
flung  about ;  and  of  poisoned  drinks,  which  have  raised 
the  cry  of  the  pestilence. 

Lorraine's  mind  rejects  these  wild  stories ; — they 
are  all  past  belief.  At  another  time,  he  would  have 
smiled  at  the  grotesque  gesticulations  of  the  narrators. 
The  groups  of  excited  talkers  on  the  platforms,  to  his 
eye  as  a  foreigner,  have  something  strangely  absurd  in 
them. 

But  when,  as  evening  comes  on,  he  gets  within  a 
near  circuit  of  the  disastrous  focus,  the  desperate  reality 
of  the  affair  is  not  to  be  doubted ;  for  over  the  out- 
skirt  plains  scour  flying  crowds,  soldiers  and  national 
guards  following  fast  on  the  chase,  the  miserable 
wretches  falling  to  their  shots  like  rabbits  in  a  warren  ; 
and  along  the  railway  lines  artillery  ready,  at  the 
word  of  command,  to  send  travellers  and  all  straight 
into  space.  But  this  is  little  to  what  comes  next.  Here 
is  the  actual  thing ;  here  the  dismal  proofs  are  close 
under  his  eyes.  Here  are  the  heavily  laden  trucks, 
rilled  with  the  dead  and  the  dying,  taken  as  they  come, 
— despatched  en  masse  out  of  the  murderous  streets  ! 

Lorraine  is  not  prepared  for  this  bloody  sight ;  he 
chills  with  the  horror  of  it,  and  with  the  horror  of  his 
fears. — He  sees  Lucie's  golden  hair  in  every  blood- 
bedabbled  head,  and  Lucie's  ardent  eyes  under  every 
pair  of  dead  white  lids. 

He  travels  by  himself.     The  passengers  in  the  train 
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are  few  enough,  and  none  of  them  go  beyond  a  small 
station,  a  few  miles  short  of  the  city.  Here  the  doors 
of  the  compartments  are  thrown  open,  and  "  II  faut 
descendre !  "  rings  in  their  ears. 

What  becomes  of  the  rest  of  the  people,  or  of  the 
train,  Lorraine  doesn't  know.  What  becomes  of  him- 
self is  to  remain  where  he  is,  and  to  divide  the  hours 
of  darkness  between  listening  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tumultuous  sounds  that  reach  him  from  the  dis- 
tance beyond,  and  in  walking  up  and  down,  awaiting 
the  dawn. 

To  him  it  seems  long  in  coming, — longer  than  the 
longest  of  these  dreary  night  watches,  which  have 
been  his  lot  of  late  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  so  very  long 
in  fact, — for  he  is  miles  further  to  the  north ;  and  it 
is  full  Midsummer,  and  the  splendid  June  sun  is  up 
betimes. 

With  its  first  rays,  he  puts  himself  upon  the  road, 
and,  leaving  his  baggage  to  its  chance,  starts  on  his 
feet  for  the  city ;  any  other  way  of  getting  there,  for 
hours, — is  out  of  the  question.  But  before  it  is  broad 
daylight,  his  usual  good  luck  overtakes  him,  in  the 
shape  of  a  market  cart,  moving  along  at  a  tolerable 
pace,  with  its  garden  stuff. 

The  driver  at  first  turns  a  deaf  ear,  and  will  have 
nothing  to  say  to  him ;  but  when  his  tongue  incon- 
testably  proves  him  to  be  English,  and  not  Parisian, 
he  is  taken  up  with  a  good  grace.  This  relenting  may 
be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  this  obliging  driver  is 
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a  fine,  brawny,  country  wench.  She  looks  as  fresh  as 
the  dawn  itself,  with  her  glossy  brown  cheeks,  smoothly 
brushed  hair,  and  white  crimped  cap.  Such  a  picture 
of  cheerful  health  is  absolutely  refreshing  to  Lorraine's 
eyes,  after  the  closing  sights  of  the  night  before.  She 
is  not  alone.  Her  companion  is  an  old  man.  He  is 
fast  asleep,  stretched  in  an  uneasy  position  across  the 
pole  of  the  cart  behind. 

Lorraine  gets  seated  somehow,  and  makes  friends 
with  the  girl.  He  commends  her  courage  in  venturing 
into  the  city  under  the  circumstances. 

The  girl  replies — that  anyhow  they  must  live. 
The  vegetables  have  now  been  cut  three  days,  and 
one  day  more  would  be  the  ruin  of  them.  She  is  sure 
to  make  her  money  of  them  in  the  city  to-day  ;  for  if 
many  are  killed,  many  are  still  left  alive.  Yes  ;  there 
are  plenty  of  mouths  still  left  to  eat  her  beaux  chon- 
Jleiirs,  and  they  can  come  to  market  to-day  for 
u  Messieurs  les  emeutiers "  have  caught  it  at  last,  as 
the  gran'  mere  says,  "  du  baton  qu'on  tient  on  est 
souvent  battu  !  "  And  it  is  just  so.  Last  night  it  was 
"  sauve  qui  peut ! "  And  then  she  looks  up  in  his 
face,  and  cracks  her  short  whip,  and  ciies, "  Maintenant, 
tout  est  fini !  " 

"  Fini  ?  "  says  Lorraine. 

"  Yes,"  says  she,  "  fini."  Francois  had  come  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  to  tell  them  the  good  news. 

Francois  is  her  brother ;  he  is  a  blouse  himself, — 
he  belongs  to  the  city. 
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Lorraine  is  not  thinking  of  Francois,  but  of  his 
tidings.  He  repeats  the  word  "  fini  "  with  a  doubtful 
shake  of  the  head. 

The  girl  is  observing  enough  ;  she  sees  that  Lorraine 
demurs  to  her  good  news. 

"  The  gentleman,"  she  says,  "  does  not  believe  her. 
Well,  he  will  find  that  her  words  have  truth  in  them. 
The  gran'  mere  said  it  would  be  so.  '  N'est  ce  pas 
qu'on  a  fusille,  monseigneur  l'archeveque.'  After  that 
what  could  they  expect  ?  Was  he  not  good  as  an  angel  ? 
She  knew  him  well.  Every  day  he  walked  smiling 
past,  *  le  petit  marche,  et  ces  miserables  la '  shot  him 
through  his  good  heart, — the  silver  cross  shining  on  his 
breast  all  the  time.  Did  not  Francois  see  it  done  ? 
Francois  is  not  bad ;  he  will  have  no  more  to  do  with 
them, — he  would  have  shot  himself  first.  As  for  her- 
self, while  she  has  cabbages  to  sell,  and  fine  beans,  and 
petits  pois  well-grown,  in  the  season, — she  is  content. 
They  have  to  work  for  it,  but  they  have  a  good  soup 
every  day;  and  other  people  might  have  the  same, 
'  il  faut  travailler  pour  manger ! '  And  if  they  will 
have  cabbages  and  beans  to  eat,  somebody  must  dig 
the  ground  ;  and  if  the  cabbages  are  to  be  fine,  '  il 
faut  aller  au  fumier,'  every  one  can't  have  clean  hands 
and  sit  all  day  doing  nothing;  and  so  she  has  told 
Francois." 

Lorraine  ventures  to  take  exception  to  this  last 
sentiment ; — he  suggests  that  people  with  clean  hands 
may  still  work  in  one  way  or  another. 

VOL.  il  s 
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"  It  is  the  same  thing,"  says  she.  "  They  don't  seem 
to  work ; — but  she  does  not  find  fault  with  that.  Francois 
is  a  coach-builder ;  he  puts  on  the  varnish  better  than 
any  one.  Well,  as  she  has  told  him,  if  there  were  no 
rich  to  drive  about  in  the  fine  carriages,  where  would 
be  his  trade  ? — he  would  be  worse  off." 

Francois  is  evidently  the  fortunate  recipient  of  all 
this  rough  wisdom,  of  which  her  new  acquaintance  has 
now  the  benefit. 

Lorraine  opens  his  eyes  in  some  astonishment  at 
his  voluble  charioteer,  though  her  philosophy  makes 
more  impression  upon  him  than  her  facts.  As  for  the 
story  of  the  shooting  of  the  Archbishop,  he  dismisses 
this  as  an  invention,  with  the  rest  of  the  rumours.  But 
the  coolness  all  round  of  the  girl  does  surprise  him. 
For  a  dame  de  la  lialle  she  strikes  him  as  singu- 
larly moderate,  but  her  sang-froid  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  alarming  affairs  is  equally  singular.  He  gratifies 
her  with  a  compliment,  however. 

"  Mademoiselle  a  autant  de  bon  sens,  que  de  cour- 
age," says  he. 

And  she  laughs  and  answers,  "Besoin  fait  faire 
beaucoup  de  choses ; "  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
at  first  she  was  without  fear,  but  they  have  been  going 
on  for  a  long  while  now — "  a  la  fin,  on  s'accoutume  a 
tout."  Then  she  laughs  again  and  says,  "  Monsieur 
est  etranger ;  he  does  not  know  that  there  are  no  more 
mesdemoiselles  in  Paris,  nous  sommes  tous  Citoyens ; 
and  that  should  content  them.  She  does  not  see  what 
they  can  have  more." 
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As  they  jog  on  together,  Lorraine  passes  the  time 
by  getting  to  the  bottom  of  the  girl's  simple  history. 
Her  name  is  Jeanne — Jeanne  Dubois.  Her  father  was 
once  a  wood-cutter  in  the  forest  they  passed  on  the 
road ;  but  he  is  now  well  off, — he  has  a  plot  of  ground, 
and  grows  all  these  vegetables  which  she  is  going  to 
sell ;  but  he  is  not  so  strong  as  he  was  once,  he  is  be- 
coming old.  It  is  he  who  sleeps  behind  ;  he  has  worked 
much  in  his  day.  The  poor  mother  is  dead,  but  they 
have  an  excellent  gran'  mere ;  and  they  have  besides  a 
very  good  friend  in  a  certain  Madame  la  Baronne,  who 
indeed  it  was  that  bestowed  the  bit  of  land  upon  them. 
Jeanne  is  her  god-daughter,  and  has  also  the  honour 
of  being  foster-sister  to  the  young  seigneur.  Madame 
est  veuve, — that  may  be  understood  ;  she  is  sad  now,  for 
the  young  baron,  who  is  "  brave  et  beau,"  is  in  the  city, 
fighting  with  the  rest  of  the  soldiers  and  generals,  and 
it  is  possible  for  him  to  be  killed. 

Jeanne's  voice  is  a  little  harsh  truly,  but  she  speaks 
very  well.  Madame  has  charged  herself  to  educate  her ; 
and  Monsieur  l'Abbe,  at  the  chateau  even,  has  given 
her  lessons.  In  fact,  it  is  clear  that  Madame  la 
Baronne  has  acted  in  a  most  patriarchal  way  to  her 
poor  dependents. 

They  are  now  close  upon  the  Barriere.  Jeanne 
pulls  up,  and  says  that  here  it  will  be  necessary  to  say 
adieu;  for  that  monsieur  is  to  understand  that  all 
the  market  carts  are  searched  before  entering  the  city, 
— and  sometimes  now  even  in  the  streets, — for  there  is 
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the  chance  that  they  may  carry  something  else  in 
them  besides  green  food, — powder  and  cartridges,  for 
instance!  She  does  not  object  to  this  herself;  she 
takes  it  as  it  comes.  She  has  nothing  to  hide;  but 
monsieur  might  find  it  annoying. 

Lorraine  is  quite  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  so  they 
prepare  to  part  company. 

Jeanne  rummages  out  a  small  sprig  of  green ;  it 
looks  like  a  bit  of  garden  thyme;  she  offers  it  to 
Lorraine. 

"  En  souvenir  de  la  pauvre  Jeanne,"  says  she. 

If  it  had  been  all  that  is  most  precious  of  the 
floral  kind,  Lorraine  could  not  have  accepted  it  more 
graciously,  and  he  sticks  it  in  his  button-hole. 

"  Non,  non  !  "  cries  she  ;  "  they  may  take  it  for  a 
token.     Mettez  le  dans  votre  poche  !  " 

They  are  still  some  yards  from  the  barriers.  Some 
scattered  soldiers  can  be  seen  in  the  further  distance. 

"  Vite  done,"  cries  Jeanne. 

He  makes  no  move  towards  pocketing  the  green 
token.     He  stands  with  one  hand  on  the  cart. 

"  Adieu,  Jeanne,"  says  he.  "  Bon  voyage  !  You 
shall  go  on  first." 

But  before  she  takes  up  her  reins,  Jeanne  leans 
over  and  whisks  the  green  token  out  of  his  coat,  and 
back  into  the  cart.     "  Comme  cela  done !  "  says  she. 

Jeanne  is  quite  practical  in  the  midst  of  her  farewell 
sentiment.  She  will  not  have  the  handsome  Anglais 
get  into  trouble  through  her  doings. 
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Lorraine  takes  the  girl's  rough  hand  in  his  own. 
"  If  your  countrymen  were  only  made  of  the  stuff  you 
are,  my  good  Jeanne  !  " 

Jeanne  has  already  made  the  start.  She  looks 
back,  waves  her  short  whip  to  him  ;  and  so  this  roadside 
friendship  comes  to  its  end. 


"  Tout  est  bon  a  Paris  sauf  la  sante."  It  is  the 
Parisian's  proverb  of  experience,  but  in  its  elastic  air, 
even  upon  a  November  day,  it  is  hard  to  give  credit  to 
this, — from  one's  feelings,  at  least  in  the  fair  city. 

Now, — in  the  first  hours  of  this  lovely  summer 
morning,  though  the  city  must  be  reeking  with  death 
and  gunpowder,  no  sickly  vapours  are  felt  or  seen. 
No  mists  shroud  the  clear  outlines,  the  atmosphere  is 
bright  and  fresh  as  at  noonday  on  a  mountain-side ; 
the  swallows  are  making  their  joyous  circuits  in  the 
deep  blue  skies  ;  and  the  doves  are  cooing  on  the  house- 
tops. 

And  if  the  city  had  been  one  great  graveyard,  with 
none  left  within  it  to  suffer  or  to  weep,  it  would  have 
been  just  the  same. 

Yes,  just  the  same  !  The  sun  would  still  be  shining, 
the  birds  would  still  be  singing,  for  their  appointed 
time.  Mother  Nature  has  no  sympathies  with  her 
sons  !  Man  indeed,  sympathizes  with  his  great 
Mother, — with  her  dumb  charms,  with  her  voices  of 
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_ht.  Her  shadows  and  storcns  touch  his  heart : 
but  for  his  shadows  and  storms,  she  has  no  re- 
spox-  gh&      Not,   indeed,   that  we   should   gain 

were    it  the  other  war.       Life    would   be  truly    an 
Arctic  Xight — if  Nature's  smiles  were  measured  by 


But  Lorraine,  whether  grave  or  Barry,  is  not  the 
one  to  have  such  thoughts  as  these.  Sunshine  is  sun- 
shine to  him,  and  trouble  is  trouble ; — he  goes  no 
deeper  into  things.  Upon  him  their  effects  are  simple 
and  direct,  and  at  this  moment  the  sunshine  has  ex- 
orcised some  of  the  trouble.  The  brave  talk,  too,  of 
the  honest  market  girl  has  cheered  him  up ; — he  fol- 
lows along  after  her  at  a  brisk  pace,  and  sniffing  the 
air,  he  says — 

ey  have  a  splendid  day  to  recover  themselves 


in 


For  the  one  moment,  he  has  almost  forgotten  all 
that  lies  before  him,  and  so  he  arrives  at  the  barrier. 
a  through  it  unchallenged,  but — 

"  Sentinelle,  prenez  garde  a  vous  !  "  falls  sharp  upon 
his  ear. 

Soldiers  are  stationed  every  few  yards,  and  the 
word  is  carried  on  from  one  to  the  other ;  and  Lorraine 
is  back  again  with  his  trouble. 

He  does  not  relax  his  pace,  but  he  does  not  hurry ; 
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he  tries  to  assume  an  unconcerned  look,  bat  he  is* 
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A  deadly  reckoning  it  is  !  The  houses  are  riddled 
with  balls.  Here  are  the  barricades.  One  after  another, 
they  cross  the  street,  they  reach  from  house  to  house, 
they  rise  to  the  first-floor  windows, — a  wild  mass  of 
all  things  that  came  first  to  hand  when  the  paving- 
stones  ran  short ;  but  the  dead  and  the  living  are  no- 
where. All  that  remains  of  this  fratricidal  fight  are  the 
clotted  pools  of  half-dried  blood,  that  stain  these  cruel 
ramparts  and  stand  about  in  the  broken  street  so 
thickly  that  you  must  pick  your  way  to  clear  them ; 
but  there  is  no  avoiding  the  gory  contact, — the  ground 
is  soaked.  Lorraine,  if  he  wouldn't  fall,  must  go  with 
eyes  down  upon  it  all.  He  staggers  and  turns  sick. 
Lucie's  bright  head  comes  up  again  to  his  distracted 
thoughts.     "  His  blood  !"  he  groans  ;  "  his  blood !  " 

In  the  moment  of  this  thought — he  starts  as  if  he 
had  been  shot  himself,  as  a  roar  of  musketry  deafens  his 
ears.  Again — and  again — come  the  horrid  detonating- 
echoes,  till  the  riddled  houses  threaten  to  fall  with  the 
concussion. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  they  are  at  it  again  !  "  he  cries. 

"  Qui  va  la !  "  sounds  behind  him. 

Lorraine  starts  again  ;  these  sorry  sights  in  place  of 
a  breakfast  have  shaken  his  nerves.  But  he  meets  what 
he  expected  when  he  faces  round, — a*  soldier,  a  veteran 
certainly ;  a  fine,  warlike-looking  figure,  bony  and  thin, 
decorated  with  medals,  and  a  scar  on  his  cheek ;  he  has 
seen  service. 

The  sight  of  something  alive  and  human  reassures 
Lorraine. 
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He  goes  frankly  up  to  the  man ;  he  may  he  a  sentry, 
but  still  he  will  speak  to  him, — it  would  be  allowable 
here,  anyhow.  He  gets  his  French  together  to  be 
well  understood. 

"  What  is  that  firing  ?  Are  the  people  rising 
again  ? 

The  sergeant  makes  an  inimitable  gesture,  and 
points  his  finger  downwards. 

"  Are  they  rising  again  ?  "  repeats  Lorraine. 

"  Probably  not,"  says  the  man,  grimly.  "  That  has 
just  silenced  some  hundreds." 

"Silenced!    Where?" 

"  Anglais,"  the  man  remarks  as  if  to  himself;  then 
he  adds  cheerfully,  "  You  ask  where  they  are.  I  will 
tell  you :  Dead  inside  a  platoon  in  the  gardens." 

Just  then  some  more  scattered  shots, — sharp  and 
irregular,  break  the  air. 

"  Not  quite  dead  yet,  do  you  hear  ?  They  are 
finishing  them  off." 

But  the  man's  own  tongue  did  better  justice  to  the 
mixture  of  unconcern, — jest, — and  animosity,  in  his 
voice  and  manner. 

"  This  is  horrible  !  "  says  Lorraine. 

"  You  find  it  so,  do  you  ?  So  do  they,  no  doubt ; — 
but  they  won't  keep  quiet  without  it,  you  see." 

It  is  well  argued  from  the  man's  point  of  view. 
"  It  will  have  to  be  repeated  till  they  do  !  " — says  he, 
and  he  begins  to  walk  a  few  paces  up  and  down. 

Again  Lorraine  brings  himself  up  with  the  recol- 
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lection  that  he  is  wasting  the  precious  time,  that  he 
has  no  business  here,  that  he  must  press  on  to  the 
place  for  which  he  is  bound.  Many  times  had  Madame 
de  Keradec  gone  over  the  way  to  it  with  him.  She 
was  not  at  all  sure  of  it  herself, — she  knew  little  more 
than  the  direction  in  which  it  lay ;  and  yet  she  had 
begged  him  not  to  ask  his  way, — it  might  risk  his 
life  to  do  so. 

Lorraine,  standing  here,  sees  the  fallacy  of  all  this. 
"  If  I  am  to  find  this  place,  I  suspect  I  shall  have  to 
ask  not  once,  but  many  times,"  thinks  he;  "and  I 
may  as  well  begin  at  once.  A  soldier  is  as  much  to  be 
trusted  as  any  one  else,  and  moreover  there  is  no  one 
but  soldiers  to  be  met  with." 

So  he  overtakes  the  sergeant  witli  a  quick  step,  and 
touches  his  arm.  "Will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
direct  me  to  the  Kue  des  Crapauds?" 

Lorraine  puts  the  question  with  all  the  cool  indif- 
ference he  can  muster. 

The  whole  bearing  of  the  man  changes ;  he  shifts 
his  musket — with  a  ready-to-flre  look. 

"  What  do  you  do  there  ?  "  says  he. 

"I  seek  a  friend, — an  English  youth  !  " 

Lorraine's  voice  falters  with  the  words,  "English 
youth."  They  bring  up  all  his  miserable  errand.  He 
stares  on  the  ground,  his  eyes  transfixed. 

"  One  of  them  ?  " 

"One  of  them,"  repeats  Lorraine,  his  eyes  still  down. 

The  man  lets  his  musket  drop.     "  You  won't  find 
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him,"  says  he.     "  The  odds  are  he  was  shot  down  the 
day  before  yesterday  with  the  rest  of  them." 

"  Good  God  !  "  cries  Lorraine.  "  Did  you  see  him 
fall?" 

The  man  laughs  at  Lorraine's  terrible  earnest.  "  I 
should  have  a  good  memory  if  I  could  tell  you ! " 
But  there  is  something  about  Lorraine  that  the  man 
takes  to. 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is;  c'est  un  vilain  trou  que 
celui  la !  Better  keep  away  from  it.  If  you  go,  you 
mayn't  come  back.  If  he  sees  you  going  in  there, — 
my  comrade, — he  may  take  his  aim  at  you,  and  he's  a 
sure  mark ;  and  if  he  happens  to  miss  you,  you're  none 
the  safer.  The  place  is  a  pretty  sort  of  menagerie,  I 
can  tell  you,—  and  the  beasts  in  it  are  savage." 

"  Thank  you,  my  friend,"  says  Lorraine  ;  "  but  as  I 
am  going  there,  you  see,  you  may  as  well  tell  me  the 
way." 

"  You  have  an  obstinate  head  !  " — the  man  laughs — 
"I  suppose  it's  not  worth  much  to  you.  Well,  now, 
attend  !  " — he  points  before  him — "  Go  straight  down 
as  far  as  you  can  go;  take  the  left  turn;  again  the 
fourth  to  the  right,  and  the  third  to  the  right ;  turn 
up  the  first  passage  to  the  left, — you  are  there!  and 
I  wish  you  well  out  of  it !  " 

Lorraine  is  won  by  the  rough  friendliness  of  the 
man.  He  forgets  that  he  comes  to  him  red-handed. 
"Thank  you,"  says  he  with  just  one  of  his  natural 
impulses.     "  I'm  a  soldier  myself,  so  let's  shake  hands." 
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"  En  route  pour  l'autre  monde ! — bon  voyage !  "  says 
the  sergeant,  giving  him  a  hearty  grip. 

Lorraine  steps  on.  The  man  has  still  his  eye  upon 
him.  Lorraine  has  a  feeling  that  he  is  looking  after 
him.  He  turns  round,  and,  by  way  of  a  final  farewell, 
carries  his  hand  to  his  hat.  And  so  French  and  Eng- 
lish soldier  part  company. 


(    269    ) 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

MISSIONS   AND  MISSIONS. 

We  grope  along  with  shrouded  eyes, 

Nor  see  a  step  before  us ; 
Nor  where  for  us  the  future  lies, 

Nor  what  the  spell  that's  o'er  us. 

This  will  we  do — to  that  we're  bound — 

And  this  the  goal  that  calls  us ! 
Wide  of  the  mark  we're  always  found — 

The  unlook'd  for  still  befalls  us. 

Unseen  the  hand  that  guides  us  still, 

Unfelt  the  force  that  bends  us  ; 
Mannikins  moving  to  the  will 

Of  Fate  that  still  attends  us. 

And  so  from  birth  to  parting  breath, 

We  go  till  life  forsakes  us  ; 
Till  to  the  silent  Land  of  Death, 

The  same  veiled  figure  takes  us. 

Straight  down  as  far  as  you  can  go,  to  the  left  turn ; 
take  the  fourth  to  the  right, — the  third  to  the  right ; 
turn  up  the  first  passage  to  the  left, — you  stand  in 
the  Rue  des  Crapauds. 

Lorraine  goes  over  these  directions,  as  he  walks 
rapidly  the  length  of  the  street.  They  are  too  precise 
for  him  to  go  wrong,  provided  they  are  right  to  begin 
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with.  He  has  no  option  about  it.  His  only  chance  is 
to  follow  them  out  to  the  letter.  He  pushes  through 
the  blood-stains,  the  broken  way,  the  barricades  of  this 
ill-starred  quarter,  till,  with  a  relieved  eye  and  heart, 
he  turns  out  of  it  all  into  a  more  peaceable  thorough- 
fare. 

Carefully  keeping  to  the  order  of  his  going,  he 
turns  and  turns,  until  he  comes  to  the  third  to  the 
right ; — and  now  for  the  passage.  Ah  !  Here  he  has 
it.  He  crosses  the  road  to  the  narrow  alley,  and, 
looking  up,  reads  on  a  board  that  bridges  it  overhead, 
"  Passage  des  Crapauds." 

The  street,  then,  must  be  close  at  hand.  He 
hastens  with  quick  breath,  taking  first  one  twist  and 
then  another,  and  then  down  a  flight  of  steps,  all  of 
it  close,  narrow,  dark,  and  dirty,  till  he  stands  in  a 
street  not  greatly  wider  tnan  the  passage  itself.  There 
was  no  more  doubt, — the  lettering  on  the  first  house 
was  plain  to  read,  "  Rue  des  Crapauds." 

It  was  an  uninviting  situation.  There  were  no 
trottoirs,  the  stone  way  running  through  it  divided 
itself  in  the  middle,  with  a  gutter,  filled  and  choked 
with  rubbish  and  stagnant  filth, — but  there  was  no 
blood. 

Clearly  this  was  not  the  spot  the  champions  of  the 
people  had  selected  for  their  battle-field. 

"  Too  near  the  rookery,"  thinks  Lorraine. 

The  houses  were  chiefly  gabled,  and  of  unequal 
heights ;  the  rising  stories  projected  one  in  advance  of 
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the  other,  like  a  staircase  reversed,  till  at  the  top 
they  all  but  met  in  the  middle.  There  were  only  two 
signs  of  life  that  Lorraine  could  perceive. 

In  a  high  window,  a  caged  lark  was  singing  with  all 
"its  full  heart;"  and  through  the  same  lattice  stretched 
a  woman's  arm,  tending  some  flower-pots,  which  hung 
low  from  the  sill  by  cords,  dangling  in  perilous  pro- 
minence over  the  pedestrian's  head. 

This  was  old  Paris  still.  The  Kue  des  Crapauds 
has  long  ceased  to  exist, — swept  away  by  the  new 
broom  of  the  remorseless  Prefet  of  the  second  Empire. 

But  not  to  be  captious, — these  brooms  that  were 
soon  to  be  brandished  over  the  mouldy  corners  of  the 
quaint  old  cities  of  France,  and  her  Capital,  were  about 
the  cleanest  things  of  that  new  Empire,  whose  evil 
destiny  was  now  trembling  in  the  scales  of  dis-union ; 
— that  ill-omened  rule,  which  took  its  start  as  much 
from  the  imbecility  of  the  honest  as  from  the  craftiness 
of  the  dishonest;  which  sprang  equally  from  the 
National  Assembly,  the  Kue  des  Crapauds,  and  the 
Elysee !  There  is  no  saying  into  whose  arms  terror 
may  not  push  timidity. 


Lorraine  paces  up  and  down  the  narrow  way,  with- 
out discovering  No.  22.     He  stops  finally  at  No.  21. 

It  is  a  low,  tumble-down  wineshop ;  the  upper 
stories,  with  cobwebbed  windows, — look  unused.     The 
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shop  itself,  so  far  as  he  can  see  through  the  doorway,  is 
only  a  front. 

To  the  right  of  No.  21  is  a  closed  house ;  to  the 
left  the  building  is  half  pulled  down  and  ruinous ; — fit 
habitations,  all  of  them,  for  owls  and  bats. 

He  pushes  wide  the  door  of  No.  21,  and  goes  in. 

The  greasy  counter,  except  in  grease  and  grime, 
shows  few  marks  of  being  frequented,  though  two  or 
three  rows  of  dirty  glasses,  and  some  bottles  partly 
full  of  doubtful-looking  fluids,  together  with  a  per- 
vading smell  of  absinthe,  give  something  of  a  contra- 
diction to  the  otherwise  deserted  look  of  the  place. 

Lorraine  taps  loudly  on  the  counter  more  than 
once.  There  is  no  one  to  answer  him.  He  turns  to 
go.  But  before  he  passes  the  doorway,  he  takes  another 
glance  over  his  shoulder,  and  is  arrested  by  a  most 
extraordinary  apparition.  Behind  the  counter,  and 
little  more  than  on  a  level  with  it,  is  a  black,  shock 
head,  with  twisted  features,  and  eyes  set  all  awry. 
The  head  is  enormous  ; — so  revolting  is  the  face,  that 
Lorraine's  first  instinct  is  to  retreat, — but  second 
thoughts  bring  him  back.  On  a  closer  inspection,  he 
perceives  that  the  head  belongs  to  a  creature  about 
four  feet  high,  furnished  with  hands,  feet,  and  ears,  to 
match  a  giant. 
"  Comment." 

The  apparition  can  speak,  it  is  therefore  human. 
Lorraine  sets  himself  to  see  what  he  can  get  out  of 
it.  He  conquers  his  repugnance,  and  begins  with  all 
the  civility  he  can  muster. 
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"  Monsieur,  is  this  No.  22  ?  " 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it !  "  is  the  answer.  To 
this  follows  a  question.  "What  do  you  come  here 
for?" 

"  I  want  to  find  No.  22  of  this  street." 

"  You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  for  it." 

Lorraine  involuntarily  looks  all  round. 

"  It  is  no  good  your  standing  here,"  says  the  dwarf. 
"  You  must  go." 

"  This  is  No.  21  ?  "  Lorraine  takes  no  notice  of 
the  warning  to  depart. 

"  Precisement !  "  The  dwarf  puts  his  big  head  to 
one  shoulder,  and  yawns  hideously. 

Lorraine  changes  his  tactics.  "You  look  tired," 
says  he. 

"So  would  you,  if  you  had  sat  here  for  twelve 
hours  without  food,  and  with  only  these  beastly  drinks 
to  go  to." 

"  Shall  I  take  your  place,  while  you  go  out  and  get 
yourself  some  breakfast  ?  " 

"You!" 

"  Yes,"  says  Lorraine,  friendly.     "  Why  not  ?  " 

"  A  la  bonne  heure  !  Quel  drole  de  corps  que  cet 
Anglais ! " 

"  Well,"  asks  Lorraine. 

"Don't  trouble  yourself  about  me.  I  shall  take 
to  my  heels  of  my  own  accord  soon.  I've  had  enough 
of  it!" 

The  dwarf  nods  his  head  with  a  sort  of  savage 

VOL.  II.  T 
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vindictiveness.  "  They  shall  do  without  me,  I  can  tell 
them ! " 

"  You  had  better  take  a  little  money  to  go  with," 
says  Lorraine,  handing  him  some  gold. 

The  dwarf's  piggish  eyes  glisten  like  diamonds. 
"  Quel  drole  d' Anglais  ! "  he  says  again. 

Lorraine  pushes  the  money  into  the  uncouth  hand. 
"  I  have  more,"  he  says,  "  if  it  is  not  enough." 

The  dwarf  and  Lorraine  change  their  relative 
positions.  Lorraine  is  now  the  apparition ;  the  dwarf 
looks  up  at  him  with  all  the  wonder  that  a  being 
descended  from  the  skies  might  have  excited. 

Before  the  creature's  amazement  at  the  Fortunatus's 
purse,  which  has  just  opened  for  him,  has  passed  off, 
Lorraine  leans  over  the  counter,  and  says  with  a  half- 
smile — 

"  Before  you  go  to  your  breakfast,  friend,  just  listen ; 
I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you." 

"  Go  to  breakfast !  The  fine  idea !  "  Quelle  bonne 
teted'An " 

"  Laissez  done  1' Anglais,"  says  Lorraine,  curbing  his 
impatience.  "  Listen,  I  say.  I  come  here  to  seek  a 
friend.  I  know  that  he  or  his  people  are  somewhere 
hereabouts.  I  have  a  letter  for  him;  I  come  as  a 
friend  to  friends." 

"  You !  Their  friend ! "  The  dwarf  makes  an  in- 
describable grimace. 

Lorraine  brings  out  a  letter  which  Madame  de 
Keradec  has  entrusted  him  with  for  her  brother. 
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"  Can  you  read  ?  "  asks  he. 

Tlie  dwarf  pushes  him  away.  "  You  think  the  in- 
side answers  to  the  outside,"  says  he.  "  I  can  read  as 
well  as  you ! " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  returns  Lorraine.  "  But  now, 
do  you  know  this  name  ?  "    He  shows  him  the  address. 

"  Lui !  ce  jeune  fou ; — encore  lui ! "  Then  comes  a 
shrug  of  the  heavy  shoulder,  and  the  eyes  half  close. 
"  You  had  better  hasten  your  steps,  if  you  wish  to  see 
this  one  I  suspect,  if  my  ears,  an  hour  ago,  were  not 
mistaken." 

"  You  know  him  ?  He  is  here  ?  "  cries  Lorraine, 
eagerly.  "  Bring  me  to  him,  I  implore  of  you ! " 
Lorraine  is  full  of  a  sinister  dread,  the  dwarf's  hints 
at  mischief  are  not  to  be  mistaken.  "  Where  is  he  ?  " 
he  says.  "You  know  where  he  is; — you  know  all 
about  him ! " 

The  dwarf  limps  round  the  counter; — the  gait 
and  the  full  figure  are  something  to  recoil  at.  But 
Lorraine  is  past  such  impressions ;  his  whole  soul  is 
absorbed  in  his  momentous  quest. 

"  What  will  you  give  me?"  says  the  dwarf. 

"  Twice  what  you've  had,"  replies  Lorraine. 

The  dwarf  looks  at  the  gold,  still  in  his  hand.  He 
seems  to  be  making  some  calculation. 

"  Three  times  as  much  ?  "  he  says. 

"  Yes,  three  times  as  much,"  repeats  Lorraine. 

Still  looking  at  the  coins,  the  dwarf  mutters  some- 
thing to  himself ;  and  then  he  comes  a  step  nearer. 
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"  That  will  do,"  says  he.  "  And  now  prepare  your- 
self." 

"I  have  nothing  to  prepare.  Which  way  do  we 
go?"  and  Lorraine  moves  to  the  door. 

"  Stop,  my  fine  friend,"  says  the  dwarf,  with  a  grin. 
"  We  don't  go  in  and  out  by  doors  here !  " 

Lorraine  thinks  to  himself  that  the  plot  is  thicken- 
ing; it  only  makes  him  the  more  eager.  "Come, 
make  haste,"  says  he. 

"  I'm  waiting  for  you  to  say  your  prayers ;  "  and  he 
grins  again. 

"There's  danger  everywhere,"  returns  Lorraine, 
assuming  an  indifferent  air. 

The  dwarf  gives  him  a  sulky  look,  and  moves 
back  to  his  counter. 

"  I've  changed  my  mind  ;  I'm  not  going  to  run  into 
it  for  you !  " 

"  You'll  do  what  you've  engaged  to  do,  or  I'll  know 
the  reason  why." 

"  Brave  bird !     Hear  how  he  crows ! " 

Lorraine  feels  inclined  to  throttle  this  Caliban,  who 
baffles  him  at  every  turn.  "Small  good  that  would 
be,"  thinks  he.  So  he  swallows  his  rage,  and  tries  his 
civil  words  again. 

"  If  you  are  going  away  from  here  for  good,  you  see, 
and  don't  mean  to  come  back,  it  can't  harm  you  to  do 
what  I  ask.  You'll  have  the  more  money  to  go 
with." 

"  More  money  ?  "  says  the  dwarf. 
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"  Yes,  more  money ; "  and  Lorraine  takes  the  gold 
out  again. 

These  remarks  change  once  more  his  prospects  of 
success. 

The  dwarf  begins  with  a  look  of  serious  considera- 
tion this  time. 

"  It's  no  good  you're  going  in  without  the  word ; 
if  you  met  any  one  without  it,  well — there."  And  the 
dwarf  suits  the  action  to  the  word — implying  by  both 
— that  with  Lorraine  it  would  be  all  up. 

"  Give  me  the  word,  then,"  says  Lorraine ;  "  you 
know  it." 

"  Oh  yes  ;  I  know  it.  They're  obliged  to  trust  me, 
you  see ! "  and  he  winks  horribly. 

"  Then  it  is  simple,"  returns  Lorraine.  "  You  have 
only  to  give  it  me." 

The  dwarf  is  convulsed  with  laughter,  his  contor- 
tions are  diabolical. 

"  Simple !  it  is  simple.     Oh  !  le  drole  d' Anglais ! " 

"  Yes,  simple.  There  is  nothing  to  laugh  at,"  says 
Lorraine. 

"Yoyons,"  whispers  the  dwarf.  "I  let  you  in; 
then  I  go  away." 

"  And  it  can't  matter  to  you  what  you  leave  behind 
you,"  says  Lorraine,  cutting  short  the  dwarf's  calcula- 
tions.    "  Now  for  the  word." 

"It  is  simple,  as  you  say.  Don't  forget  it  when 
you've  heard  it.  It  is*  simple !  Oh !  Oh !  "  The  dwarf 
is  relapsing  into  his  convulsions.     The  tears  are  in 
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the  furrows  of  the  horny  face ;  they  have  relieved  his 
risible  spasms. 

"  Look  here,"  he  says.  He  takes  a  chalk,  and  scores 
on  the  floor  behind  the  counter  '93.  "Simple,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Ah !  yes,"  says  Lorraine,  with  a  grim  smile ;  "  to 
be  sure ! " 

"  Kem ember,  I — told  you  nothing." 

Lorraine  waves  his  hand.  "  Now,  go  forward."  His 
patience  is  oozing  out. 

The  dwarf  is  occupied  in  effacing  '93  with  his 
splay-foot. 

"  You  are  losing  time,"  remonstrates  Lorraine.  "  If 
you  don't  make  haste,  some  one  will  come  down,  and 
you'll  be  caught  yourself." 

"They'll  not  come  out  this  way  if  they  can 
help  it." 

"  What !  are  there  other  entrances  ?  " 

The  dwarf  looks  at  Lorraine  as  if  he  pities  his 
innocence.     "  Shouldn't  you  think  so  ?  "  asks  he. 

"  What  are  you  here  for,  then  ?  "  returns  Lorraine, 
still  in  the  depths  of  ignorance  as  to  the  habits  and 
necessities  of  the  Saviours  of  Humanity. 

"What  for?  Who's  to  take  in  their  letters  ?  Who's 
to  play  at  the  make-believe  ?  Who's  to  listen  to  the 
talk  of  the  men  who  turn  in  to  drink  ?  Who's  to  dru^- 
the  absinthe  when  they  have  got  hold  of  a  likely  fool  ?  " 

A  whole  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  regenerators 
of  society  is  unfolded  to  Lorraine's  uninitiated  mind. 

The  dwarf  goes  to  the  door,  looks  up  and  down  the 
street. 
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"  Personne, — il  n'y  a  personne,"  says  he,  addressing 
himself.  He  waits  for  a  minute  on  the  door-sill,  and 
then  he  comes  in  and  closes  the  door  with  a  bolt. 

This  done,  he  moves  about  with  extraordinary 
agility.  He  begins  by  climbing  up  on  a  chair,  and. 
taking  down  a  lot  of  old  coats  and  hats  hanging  on 
rusty  nails  against  the  wall ;  he  then  kicks  out  from 
the  corner  some  half-dozen  boxes  full  of  empty  bottles, 
a  pile  of  tattered  charcoal  sacks,  and  some  bits  of  torn 
and  trodden  mats, — admirable  blinds,  all  of  them. 

Whilst  thus  engaged,  the  dwarf  seems  to  warm  to 
his  work  of  revenge  upon  these  unseen  employers. 
"  Morbleu !  they  shall  miss  me  to-night,  ces  messieurs ! 
Work,  work,  on  their  devil's  pay — work  till  I  drop  off 
like  a  rotten  apple."  He  sets  his  teeth  with  a  scowl. 
"Allez!  You'll  be  rotten  apples  to-morrow,  mes 
maitres !  You're  played  out " — then  comes  a  sar- 
donic smile — "  and  Monsieur  le  Prefet  up  there !  Aha, 
he  has  studied  the  pose  in  his  carriage  ! — in  his  loge  ! 
Coquin !  which  will  be  the  worst  off  of  us  two  ?  Gutters 
with  money,  galleys  without !  " 

The  clearance  is  at  last  got  through.  At  a  sign  from 
the  dwarf,  Lorraine  comes  behind  the  counter. 

The  dwarf  holds  up  his  finger.  "  Look,"  says  he. 
Then,  with  a  mere  touch,  he  slides  a  panel  in  the  wall 
where  the  coats  hung,  and  displays  a  long  dark  passage, 
with  one  ray  of  burnished  sunlight  shooting  down 
from  a  window  high  up  on  a  staircase  at  the  end. 
ii.  -i- 
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The  dwarf  motions  to  Lorraine  to  go  on.  He  speaks 
in  the  lowest  whisper  of  his  harsh  voice. 

"  Mount  up  there  ;  on  the  second  floor  you  will  see 
four  doors ;  on  one  is  a  red  cross  chalked ;  open  it,  it 
takes  you  into  the  next  house ;  you  will  find  yourself 
on  another  staircase  ;  mount  again  to  the  third  floor ; 
you  will  see  three  doors — one  chalked  white,  one  red, 
one  not  marked  ;  go  in  there,  climb  on  the  stove  in  the 
corner,  you  will  see  all,  hear  all — all  they're  doing, — 
who's  there.  There's  a  chink  in  the  boarding  above  the 
stove.  I  made  it  at  nights  for  my  own  amusement " — 
the  dwarf  touches  Lorraine's  arm  significantly.  "  They 
won't  see  you  ;  they  don't  know  it's  there, — not  they  !  " 
— and  he  laughs  internally. 

"  Now,  then;"  and  again  he  touches  Lorraine's  arm. 
This  time  he  clutches  it.  "  Now  the  money ;  "  and  he 
holds  out  his  bony  palm.  "  There's  no  engagement, 
you  know,  to  get  you  back  again,"  says  he,  with  one  of 
his  grins. 

"  None,"  says  Lorraine  ;  "  you  have  fulfilled  your 
word." 

This  dwarf  was  neither  pleasant  nor  amiable,  nor 
faithful  to  his  masters, — but  his  fidelity  to  Lorraine,  in 
his  eyes,  covers  all  his  defects.  His  heart  warms  to  him 
so  generously,  for  this  introduction  to  this  promising- 
lair,  that  he  gives  him  the  double  of  what  he  had 
agreed  upon ;  he  even  takes  the  deformed  hand  in  a 
friendly  farewell. 

Lorraine,  after  all,  is  not  fastidious ;  he  can  put  up 
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with   his   fellow-creatures   as  well    as   most   men, — if 
necessary. 

It  was  good  policy,  however,  with  this  dwarf ; — this 
poor  monster,  yet  still  human,  full  of  all  the  intelli- 
gence of  deformity. 

"  You  give  me  the  hand,"  says  he.  "  It's  more  than 
they'd  do,  and  I'll  give  you  your  chance.  I'll  leave 
the  panel  ajar  for  you, — if  you  can  get  clown  again  to 
it,  it  closes  to  this  side." 

The  dwarf  slides  it  half-way,  and  then  wriggles  him- 
self through. 

"  See,"  says  he  ;  "  don't  forget— to  this  side  "—his 
head  still  fills  the  opening — "  and  don't  forget  little 
Bijou  when  next  you  meet  him." 

"  Bijou  !  "  exclaims  Lorraine. 

"  Chut !  " — The  dwarf  makes  a  sign  to  be  cautious. 
"  Oui ;  Bijou,  a  votre  service,"  says  he  ;  and  then  with 
a  leer,  "  Didn't  my  mother  give  a  pretty  name  to  her 
pretty  little  boy  ?  " 

With  this  speech  the  face  of  the  dwarf  disappears, 
and  the  panel  slides. 

Lorraine  goes  along  the  dark  passage,  and  up  the 
dusty  stairs,  which  creak  under  his  feet.  He  is  afraid  of 
every  sound  he  makes ;  he  hears  no  one,  he  meets  no 
one,  the  place  is  quite  deserted.  Has  the  dwarf  played 
him  a  sorry  trick,  and  turned  him  into  this  trap  while 
he  makes  off  with  the  spoils  ? 

But,  no;  here  at  least  is  something  to  the  pur- 
pose.    On  the  second  flight  he  comes  upon  the  nest 
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of  doors  ;  he  takes  the  one  with  the  red  cross ;  it  yields 
to  his  hand,  and  he  finds  himself  in  the  other  house. 

Here  things  assume  a  more  comfortable  appearance ; 
the  staircase  is  pretty  clean,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
light,  though  shaded  by  stained  glass.  He  mounts  again 
to  the  third  floor ;  the  dwarfs  account  is  true  to  the 
letter.  Here  before  him  are  the  three  doors,  with  the 
red  and  the  white  chalks  and  with  none ;  and  there 
are  men's  voices  within  one  of  these  closed  doors. 

Lorraine  has  courage,  and  yet  his  heart  beats  like  a 
girl's.  He  tries  to  be  calm.  If  the  place  has  an  ill 
name,  he's  not  going  to  denounce  it;  he  only  seeks 
Le  Brun,  and  seeks  him  to  ask  but  one  question, — 
but  still  his  heart  will  beat,  almost  too  much  for  him 
to  use  his  ears. 

He  lays  his  hand  upon  the  handle  of  the  unmarked 
door.  The  dwarf  may  have  prepared  a  bad  surprise 
for  him ;  he  may  find  himself  planted  unprepared  in 
the  midst  of  these  unknown  speakers. 

But  somehow  Lorraine  feels  less  distrust  of  the 
dwarf  than  of  any  other  part  of  his  situation.  And  he 
is  right.  Bijou  has  betrayed  his  masters;  but  he  is 
faithful  to  his  new  employer, — and  to  his  revenge  upon 
his  old  ones. 

Lorraine  steps  into  a  half-darkened  room;  rough 
boards  are  nailed  against  the  windows,  but  the  sun 
comes  streaming  through  the  chinks,  and  he  can  see 
piles  of  firearms  against  the  wall,  and  cases,  as  of 
ammunition,  on  the  floor  beside  them. 
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The  voices  for  the  moment  have  ceased.  Then  one 
of  the  unseen  gives  a  cough,  which,  harmless  as  it  is, 
makes  Lorraine  spring  half  off  his  feet,  for  it  sounds 
close  at  his  elbow.  Clearly  the  dividing  partition 
between  these  two  rooms  is  of  the  thinnest. 

He  makes  for  the  stove,  which,  like  everything 
stands  precisely  as  the  dwarf  described  it.  Lorraine 
prepares  to  get  up  by  it ;  he  will  at  least  see  what  is 
doing  in  there — how  many  they  are,  what  they  are  like, 
before  he  goes  further.  But  he  is  stopped  of  a  sudden, 
by  a  sentence  which  falls  on  his  ear,  clear  and  distinct 
as  the  cough. 

•*  Am  I.  then,  in  the  midst  of  assassins  ?  "  The  voice 
is  low,  and  full  of  reproach. 

'•'Silence!'*    is    the    reply — "Silence   and    li- 
Citizen,  we  will  forget  your  words.     If  remembered, 
they  would  prove  your  own  sentence.     The  mission  of 
those  who  would  save  a  nation  is  terrible,  but  it  is 
grand.     You  are  a  soldier." 

"I  am  a  soldier,  not  an  assassin,"  is  the  steady 
answer. 

"  Hold,   madman,  and   listen !     When   your   com- 
mander gives  the  word  to  advance,  you  advance, 
day.   when   the  Sacred   Eepublic   calls  upon  you   to 
advance,  you  hold  back." 

'•  I  hold  back  from  murder  only/*  is  the  interruption. 

"  Murder  ?  you  say.  I  will  reason  with  you ;  it  is 
more  than  your  madness  merits.  Let  me  ask  by  what 
right  does  the  soldier  do  murder  on  the  battle-field? 
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By  what  right  does  an  armed  brigade,  with  uniforms  on 
the  back,  shoot  down,  slay,  level  with  the  earth,  unarmed 
men, — men  unknown  to  them,  men  who  have  never 
injured  them  by  word  or  deed  ?  You  are  silent ;  you 
have  no  reply." 

Then  the  reply  comes  fast  and  quick.  "  Put  me  face 
to  face  with  a  man  of  my  own  age — young,  vigorous  as 
I  am,  and  we  will  struggle  for  life  or  death ;  but  a  stab 
in  the  dark — that  noble  man !  those  grey  hairs !  that 
hand  stretched  out  in  friendship !  that  trust  from  him 
to  me ! — I  cannot.  You  do  not  see  what  you  ask  of 
me.     It  is  impossible." 

"  Head  the  oath !  "  cries  the  first  voice.  The  words 
are  relentless  in  their  deliberate  fall. 

Lorraine  hurries,  yet  holds  back ;  he  dreads  to 
move — to  raise  a  sound ;  yet  he  must — he  must  see 
with  his  eyes  this  scene  his  ears  are  unfolding  to  him. 
His  hands  tremble,  his  feet  seem  to  tread  on  a  ground- 
less footing,  his  head  swims,  and  his  heart  beats  more 
than  ever,  as  step  by  step  he  climbs  to  the  top  of  the 
stove. 

All  mistrust  of  the  poor  dwarf  is  gone  now.  He 
knows  that  he  shall  find  the  chink.  He  knows  that, 
once  up,  he  shall  look  down  upon  this  den  of  assassins. 

He  is  up  at  last ;  his  eye  is  laid  level  to  the  crevice. 
It  is  full  wide.  The  dwarf  has  risked  discoveiy  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  amusement. 

It  is  a  singular  interior.  A  long,  large,  well- 
furnished  room.     At  one  end  is  a  table  spread  with 
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the  remains  of  an  ample  breakfast  —  wine-bottles, 
half-eaten  pates,  half-emptied  glasses,  galantine,  petits 
pains,  fruit,  ices, — it  is  luxurious.  Clearly  these  con- 
spirators clo  not  go  hungry. 

The  aspect  and  outlook  of  the  room  is  the  same 
as  the  one  in  which  Lorraine  is  making  his  observa- 
tions. The  full  sun  is  pouring  its  full  light  into  both 
— but  broken  by  the  boarding  in  one,  and  the  lowered 
blinds  in  the  other. 

The  furniture  is  more  than  comfortable — it  is 
costly.  Couches  covered  with  velvet,  lounge  chairs, 
buhl  cabinets,  clocks,  pictures,  girandoles  against  the 
wall. 

A  long  table,  covered  with  a  green  cloth,  fills  the 
lower  middle  of  the  room ;  a  raised  desk  is  at  one  end 
of  it,  and  at  the  other  are  strewed  a  few  feuilletons 
and  letters. 

The  dramatis  personse  are  four  only. 

Before  the  feuilletons  sits  a  heavy-browed,  middle- 
aged  man,  with  good  features  and  a  bad  expression. 
He  has  thick  shoulders,  and  is  strongly  built.  He  is 
beating  time  on  the  table  with  one  hand,  staring  at  the 
cloth,  with  lips  compressed. 

In  front  of  the  desk,  as  if  playing  the  part  of 
secretary,  sits  a  raw-boned,  red-haired,  Slav-faced 
fellow;  you  would  have  sworn  he  was  a  Eussian  or 
the  next-door  neighbour  to  him. 

With  his  back  to  the  windows,  stands  the  accused 
— slight,  elegant  looking,  well  dressed,  with  black  crisp 
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curls.  He  stands  side- way  to  Lorraine,  his  face  averted, 
fixed  upon  the  man  before  the  feuittetons. 

Facing  this  unlucky  individual,  full  to  the  light, — 
in  a  negligent  attitude,  in  a  low  chair,  is  stretched  a  man 
in  a  workman's  blouse.  His  arm  is  thrown  over  the 
chair,  and  his  leg  crosses  his  knee.  He  has  a  look  of 
intellect  and  power,  and  of  the  capacity  of  enjoyment. 
The  face  is  oval,  the  chin  rounded ;  it  would  please, — 
but  for  the  cruel  curl  of  the  red  lips  inside  the  light 
moustache,  and  the  cunning  closing  of  the  corners  of 
the  eyes. 

Whilst  Lorraine,  with  held  breath,  is  seeing  and 
heeding,  and  watching  for  what  next,  the  red-headed 
Kuss  is  fumbling  in  the  desk.  At  last,  what  he  seeks 
comes  to  hand.  With  a  steely  glance  at  the  accused, 
he  proceeds  to  unrol  a  small  parchment,  and  straight- 
way begins  to  read  aloud.  The  crisp  hiss  of  his  voice 
is  enough  to  curdle  the  blood. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Sacred  and  Inviolable  Republic, 
I  swear " 

The  cold,  grey  eyes  of  the  Kuss  are  raised,  and 
move  slowly  till  they  rest  on  the  slight  figure  stand- 
ing in  dark  relief  against  the  red  blinds  of  the  sun-lit 
windows. 

"  I  swear  eternal  hatred  to  kings,  to  aristocrats,  to 
all  oppressors  of  humanity.  I  swear  absolute  devotion 
to  the  people,  and  Fraternity  to  all  men.  I  swear  to 
punish  traitors " 

"  Halt !  "  cries  the  man  whom   we   will   call  the 
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president  of  this  secret  tribunal.  "  Kead  that  clause 
again." 

"  I  swear  to  punish  traitors." 

"  You  hear  ?  "  says  the  president. 

"  I  hear,"  repeats  the  accused. 

"  I  swear  to  give  my  life, — to  mount  the  scaffold,  if 
by  this  sacrifice  I  can  promote  the  Sovereignty  of  the 
people.  I  swear  to  pursue  the  enemies  of  the  Eepublic, 
whatever  and  wherever  they  may  be,  with  fire  and 
sword.  I  swear  to  deprive  myself  of  fortune,  to  leave 
wife,  children,  family,  friends,  at  the  first  signal  of 
alarm,  and  to  present  myself  a  combatant  in  the  ranks 
of  the  patriots  of  the  Republic,  and  at  the  command  of 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  I  swear  to  this  tribunal 
inviolable  obedience,  whatever  may  be  its  orders.  I 
swear  that  if,  amongst  our  sacred  brotherhood,  a  traitor 
should  be  found " 

"  Heed  well !  "  comes  from  the  president. 

"  If  it  is  given  to  my  hand  to  strike  him  down,  I 
swear  to  pursue  him,  to  discover  him,  to  destroy  him, 
in  whatever  hiding-place,  in  whatever  land  he  may 
have  fled  for  refuge,  were  he  my  friend,  were  he  my 
brother,  were  he  my  own  father.  If  I  break  this 
oath,  may  I  be  devoted  to  the  execration  of  all  who 
bear  a  patriot  heart !  May  the  hearth  which  I  tread 
be  accursed  !  May  the  hand  wither  which  is  stretched 
out  to  save  me !  May  a  dagger  pierce  my  heart,  my 
wife's  heart,  my  children's  hearts,  my  friend's  heart ! 
may  we  be  one  and  all  pursued  to  the  death,  with  fire 
and  sword  and  poison." 
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The  Kuss  stops.  He  holds  the  parchment  high 
above  his  head. 

The  action  implies  a  fine  bravado — bnt  the  actor's 
face  and  lips  are  livid,  as  if  struck  with  terror. 

"  Send  it  on,"  says  the  president. 

The  Kuss  passes  the  parchment  up  by  the  hands  of 
the  man  in  the  blouse. 

The  president  rolls  it  up,  leaving  a  part  still  open. 
He  walks  with  it  to  the  accused. 

"Do  you  know  this  writing — signe  de  mon  plein 
gre  ?    Do  you  know  this  signature  ?  " 

"  It  is  mine,"  says  the  accused. 

"  You  acknowledge  it  ?  "  is  the  rejoinder. 

"  Have  I  not  said  it  ?  "  is  the  answer. 

"  Citizen,  attend  !   I  have  a  last  word  to  say  to  you." 

The  president  goes  back  to  his  seat,  and  sits  eyeing 
the  accused,  as  if  to  take  the  measure  of  his  strength. 
The  longer  he  looks,  the  more  savage  grows  his 
mouth,  and  the  deeper  the  frown  over  his  eyes,  and  the 
more  relentless  the  glare  of  the  eyes  themselves ;  for  the 
strength  seems  to  hold  out,  the  victim  does  not  flinch 
under  this  merciless  survey. 

The  eyes  shift  back  to  the  parchment  with  a  mut- 
tered "  Soit ! " 

Then  this  self-constituted  judge  enters  upon  a  sum- 
ming up. 

"  This  signature  of  yours,"  says  he,  "  below  this  oath, 
should  take  the  place  of  all  discussion  between  you 
and  us.     By  this  signature  you  have  made  yourself 
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part  of  us — an  unalterable  and  unalienable  part ;  you 
belong  to  us  for  life  and  for  death.  Let  it,  then,  be 
clear  to  you  that  the  fire,  the  sword,  the  poison  with 
which  you  have  sworn,  as  we  have  sworn,  to  pursue 
kings,  aristocrats,  oppressors,  and  traitors — mark  you, 
traitors — will  pursue  you,  your  family,  your  friends,  if 
you  are  so  convicted.  Mark,  also, — the  timid-hearted, 
the  hesitating,  the  relenting — with  us  are  traitors." 

The  accused  man  still  stands  motionless. 

"  You  have  five  minutes'  grace.  Your  fate  is  in  your 
own  hands."  He  takes  out  his  watch  and  lays  it  on 
the  table,  his  eye  steadily  following  the  advancing 
hand. 

With  folded  arms  and  face  now  sunk  upon  his 
breast,  the  accused  seems  communing  with  himself. 

The  silence  is  of  the  dead. 

Lorraine  neither  moves  hand  or  foot,  but  he  makes 
ready  for  a  dash, — he  will  not  stand  behind  this  chink 
to  the  end  of  the  act. 

"  Over ! "  and  the  president's  hand  comes  with 
thundering  force  upon  the  table. 

The  victim  starts  at  it,  it  seems,  half  a  yard  in  the 
air  ; — it  is  purely  physical.  The  next  moment  sees  him 
in  his  first  firm  attitude,  the  head  up  now — and  well 
thrown  back. 

The  president  nods  to  the  Kuss.     This  one  looks 

more  livid  than  ever.    He  gets  up,  and  goes  to  a  table 

behind  him ;  from  this  he  takes  a  phial,  a  cup,  and  a 

heavy  pistol.    He  puts  all  three  beside  the  president. 

VOL.  II.  u 
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As  he  puts  them  down,  Lorraine  can  see  that  his  hands 
tremble  uncontrollably. 

The  face  of  the  president,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibits 
a  look  of  murderous  resolve.  He  takes  up  the  pistol 
and  cocks  the  trigger ;  the  small,  sharp  click  falls  on 
the  ear  with  all  the  force  of  the  death-knell  for 
execution. 

"  You  seem  to  have  made  your  decision,"  he  says, 
in  a  callous  tone. 

"  I  will  not  murder  a  defenceless  man." 

In  spite  of  the  man's  high  courage,  Lorraine  sees 
his  chest  heave  with  a  sigh  that  seems  to  come  from 
the  depths  of  his  being. 

"  We  have  done  with  that,"  says  the  president.  He 
pushes  across  to  him  the  phial  and  the  cup. 

"  It  is  an  easy  death,"  he  says. 

"Neither  murder  nor  suicide!"  All  the  man's 
strength  is  back  again. 

"  Was  it  for  such  as  these,"  he  cries,  "  that  I  gave 
myself,  body  and  soul  ?  " 

"  Your  oath  !  "  shouts  the  president. 

"  Yes,  my  oath.  I  swore  it.  My  death  shall  cancel 
it.    God  forgive  me !  " 

The  voice  is  sublime  in  its  despairing  determination. 

A  derisive  smile  crosses  the  president's  face. 

"  All  well,"  says  he.  "  The  citizen  admits  that  there 
remains  now  nothing  but  this." 

And  he  points  to  the  pistol  lying  on  the  table 
before  him. 
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"  Numero  Quatre  come,  to  my  left  hand." 

Still  the  accused  does  not  quail,  but  he  tightens  his 
arms  over  his  chest. 

The  Kuss  hesitates,  but  the  man  in  the  blouse 
jumps  up — 

"  Morbleu  !  cela  ne  se  fera  pas  ici !  Pas  dans  mon 
salon  !     Take  him  down  below,  if  you  like." 

This  last  refinement  of  the  model  conspirator  is  lost 
upon  Lorraine,  for,  before  the  words  are  well  uttered, 
he  is  upon  them  like  an  avenging  judgment.  With  a 
blow  from  behind,  he  floors  the  president,  and  seizes 
the  pistol.  With  his  magnificent  height,  and  the 
splendid  passion  in  every  feature,  he  is  grand. 

"  Escape  !  "  he  cries  to  the  accused. 

The  man,  like  the  rest,  stands  stupefied. 

Lorraine  drags  him  by  main  force  and  pushes  him 
out  of  the  room.  Then  he  faces  round,  and  raises  the 
pistol. 

"  For  the  first  who  moves  !  " 

The  president  lies  senseless  on  the  floor.  His  head 
has  come  in  contact  with  the  bronze  leg  of  an  elegant 
antique, — and  this  collision  makes  the  complement  to 
Lorraine's  knock-down  blow.  The  Euss  moves,  but  it  is 
backwards,  to  the  remotest  corner  of  the  room.  The 
man  in  the  blouse  is  the  only  one  who  shows  fight. 
He  takes  one  step  forward. 

"  You  had  better  stand  still,"  says  Lorraine.  "  As 
sure  as  you  come  on  one  step  more,  I  will  shoot  you 
through  your  worthless  heart." 
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The  blouse  thinks  better  of  it ;  he  walks  down  "  his 
salon,"  and  joins  his  friend  the  Kuss. 

Then  Lorraine,  the  pistol  still  to  the  fore,  makes 
them  an  address. 

"  The  man  you  would  have  murdered,"  says  he,  "  is 
now  safe  from  your  desperate  hands,  and  it  is  lucky  for 
you  that  I  have  not  the  taste  for  blood  that  you  seem 
to  have.  If  I  had,  I  would  conclude  this  remarkable 
sitting  by  shooting  you  down  one  after  the  other,  as  I 
hope  you  perceive  I  could  very  well  do.  This  thing, 
I  see,  has  two  barrels  to  it ; "  and  he  shakes  the  pistol 
at  them. 

The  Kuss  dodges  behind  the  blouse.  The  blouse 
turns  white  with  rage.  He  would  fly  at  Lorraine,  if  he 
dared, — but  he  does  not  dare. 

All  this  time  Lorraine  is  covering  with  his  words 
the  retreat  of  the  escaping  man. 

"  Safe  now,"  thinks  he.  "  And  I'll  be  off  too ;  or 
maybe  a  reinforcement  of  this  interesting  band  will 
arrive." 

Then,  with  one  of  his  finest  sneers,  he  touches  bis 
hat  to  the  pair  quailing  before  him. 

"Before  I  wish  you  good  morning,  let  me  assure 
you  that  I  consider  you  three  of  the  biggest  cowards, 
the  biggest  humbugs,  and  the  most  confounded 
scoundrels  on  the  face  of  the  earth  !  " 

It  was  Lorraine  all  over.  He  delivered  his  parting 
salutation  in  the  full  swing  of  his  mother  tongue. 
Whether  it  was  understood  or  not,  or  what  were  its 
effects,  he  did  not  stop  to  discover. 
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He  clashes  from  the  room  almost  as  rapidly  as 
he  had  entered  it ;  but  his  wrath  is  boundless  when  he 
comes  right  upon  the  man  whose  life  he  has  saved. 
His  indignation  against  the  assassins  is  diverted  to 
their  rescued  victim. 

"In  the  name  of  God,  what  are  you  doing  here?" 
he  says.     "  They  are  capable  of  murdering  you  !  " 

Lorraine  waits  for  no  reply,  but  takes  the  man's 
arm  and  carries  him  along  with  him  down  the  stairs. 

On  the  second  flight  the  man  is  turning  into  a 
room. 

Lorraine  drags  him  back.  "  To  the  other  house," 
he  cries,  "  the  wineshop  is  open." 

In  double  haste  they  go  through  the  door,  and 
down  the  creaking  stairs  and  dark  passage. 

The  faithful  dwarf  is  faithful  to  the  last;  he  has 
proved  himself  a  real  jewel, — worthy  of  his  name ;  the 
light  is  shining  through  the  slit  of  the  panel. 

"We  will  wind  up  with  a  feu  de  joie!"  cries 
Lorraine,  and  he  fires  up  the  dark  passage,  and  flings 
the  pistol  away  from  him. 

In  another  moment  they  are  through  the  panel, 
and  stand  in  the  wineshop. 

Lorraine's  head  has  only  grown  the  cooler  with 
the  advancing  stages  of  this  desperate  adventure ;  but 
now  sets  in  the  reaction. 

Ah ! — how,  after  these  great  escapes  for  life,  we  gasp 
for  breath !  How,  after  these  hairbreadth  risks,  run 
clear  with  steady  steps, — the  frame  trembles,  the  blood 
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rushes  !  How  the  blessed  word — safe  ! — rings  through 
the  brain, — till  the  feet  reel,  and  the  sight  swims  with 
the  rare  certainty  held  in  hand ! 

These  two  men,  fresh  panting  from  such  a  race 
against  Fate  and  Death,  stand  silent  and  overpowered. 

Lorraine  presses  his  hand  to  his  brow ;  the  other 
leans  giddy  against  the  counter.  At  last  gratitude 
brings  this  one  to  himself. 

"  My  deliverer  !  "  he  cries. 

"  Take  better  care  of  your  life,  now  you've  got  it," 
says  Lorraine,  his  hand  still  to  his  head. 

The  peril  is  past,  but  he  goes  back  again  to  his 
protest.     "  You  were  mad  to  stay  up  there." 

"  How  could  I  leave  you  ?  "  is  the  answer. 

The  man's  voice  is  of  exquisite  tone,  rich  in  the 
depths  of  its  emotion,  mellow  in  the  sweetness  of  the 
organ ;  but  it  is  neither  its  feeling  nor  its  melody  that 
makes  Lorraine  start.  It  is  none  of  this, — it  rings  like 
an  echo  through  his  heart. 

He  throws  away  his  hand  from  his  brow,  and  looks 
full  into  the  face  before  him. 

It  is  in  good  sooth  a  well-favoured  and  touching 
face, — with  its  smooth  contour,  its  sensitive  features, 
the  damask  colour  back  into  the  olive  cheek,  and  the 
terror  of  near  death  passed  out  of  the  brown  velvety 
eyes. 

No  more — no  more. 

With  a  passion  of  deep  joy,  Lorraine  cries  aloud, 
"Le  Brun  himself! " 
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"  You  know  me  !  "  exclaims  the  man. 

But  Lorraine  makes  no  reply.  He  stands  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  other's  face,  murmuring  to  himself, 
"  Valerie,  my  brave  and  tender  Valerie, — I  have  saved 
him  for  you  !  " 

And  this,  though  he  saw  it  not,  was  Lorraine's  true 
mission  to  Paris. 
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CHAPTEK  XVII. 
l'apotre. 

"  Paul  ou  vas-tu  ? 

Je  vais  sauver  le  monde 
Dieu  nous  donue,  une  loi  d 'amour — 
— Apotre  la  sueur  t'inonde ; 
En  festins  ici  passe  an  jour. 
Non,  non — je  vais  sauver  le  monde 
Dieu  nous  donne,  une  loi  d'amour. 

"  Paul  ou  vas-tu  ? 

Je  vais  sechant  des  larmes, 
Dire  aux  pauvres,  Dieu  seul  est  grand ! 
Crains  le  riche  si  tu  Falarmes ; 
Crains  le  pauvre  s'il  te  comprend — 
Non,  non— je  vais  se'chant  des  larmes 
Dire  aux  pauvres,  Dieu  seul  est  grand ! " 

B£ranger. 

These  things  are  too  near  to  the  fatal  seriousness  of 
facts,  to  be  fitting  to  this  page ;  they  belong,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  to  history.  Here  they  are  but  the  prologue 
to  Lorraine's  own  tragedy,  and  are  so  far  indispensable. 
Lorraine  and  Le  Brun  had  walked  full  a  mile  from 
the  Rue  des  Crapauds  before  they  exchanged  a  word. 
With  mute  consent,  they  had  left  the  wineshop, — Le 
Brun  taking  the  lead.     By  this  time,  there  was   no 
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manner  of  doubt  on  the  mind  of  either — who  the  other 
was.  Side  by  side  walking  on,  each  revolved  in  silence 
all  the  bearings  of  this  strange  chance,  which  had 
brought  them  this  day  together. 

The  streets,  in  truth,  just  now,  were  not  the  place 
for  conversation,  though  a  singular  change  had  taken 
place  in  them  since  the  morning. 

The  military  were  clearing  off — clearing  off,  with 
all  their  gear — to  the  eye  at  least ;  within  recall,  no 
doubt,  of  one  beat  of  the  rappel.  But  this  recall  was 
not  to  be  to-day.  As  the  faithful  Bijou  discerned,  the 
game  of  the  revolutionnaires  was,  for  the  time  being, 
pretty  well  played  out. 

The  shops  still  remained  closed,  but  the  pavements 
were  filling  rapidly.  Yet  this  reappearance  of  the 
human  element  scarcely  made  the  gloom  the  less,  for, 
with  the  quick  adaptability  of  the  impressionable 
populace,  every  one  bore  some  outward  sign  of  mourn- 
ing, and  hundreds  were  crowding  to  the  churches  and 
cemeteries,  with  tapers  and  immortelles  in  their  hands. 

Gangs  of  workmen  are  hard  at  work  at  the  practical 
business  of  restoring  the  broken  thoroughfares ;  barri- 
cades are  yielding  to  peaceful  blows,  and  bloodstains 
are  vanishing  before  the  mild  efforts  of  water-carts 
and  hose. 

As  they  traverse  one  street  after  another,  Lorraine's 
British  build,  with  his  broad  shoulders,  six  feet,  honest 
face, — honest  and  handsome,  excite  some  remark,  but 
no  suspicions ;  and  Le  Brun  at  his  side,  with  his  sin- 
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gularly  slight  and  youthful  figure,  though  the  elder  of 
the  two, — produces  no  impression, — an  eclipse  he  is  not 
inclined  to  grumble  at. 

Once  only  there  is  a  bring-up,  with  a  patrol  of  gens 
d'armes,  who  seem  inclined  to  be  rusty ;  but  the  omni- 
potent passport,  brought  out  of  the  breast  pocket, 
passes  them  on  again. 

These  risky  chances  make  a  diversion  from  their 
personal  preoccupations.  Still,  from  time  to  time, 
Lorraine  turns  to  his  companion  with  a  distracting 
question  trembling  on  his  lips ;  and  as  often  the  com- 
motion without,  and  his  emotions  within,  make  the 
words  die  upon  his  lips. 

So  they  go  on,  until  Le  Brun  lays  his  hand  upon 
his  arm  as  a  si^n  to  stop. 

••  Where  are  we  now  ?  "  asks  Lorraine. 

"  Rue  Chateaubriand,"  says  Le  Brun.  "  It  is  to 
that  house  opposite  that  I  have  been  guiding  you. 
You  will  find  there  an  apostle  and  a  martyr." 

Lorraine  stops  short.     "  But  first "  says  he. 

Le  Brun  interrupts  him  with  a  gesture  of  pain. 
"  You  will  learn  all  there,"  says  he,  pointing  again  with 
his  finger  as  he  crosses  the  street. 

"Take  this  at  least."  says  Lorraine;  and  he  brings 
out  the  letter  confided  to  him  with  so  many  fears  and  so 
many  tears. 

The  whole  parting  scene  rises  to  his  e 

Before  he  parts  from  this  letter,  he  carries  this 
dumb  effigy  of  love  and  sorrow  to  his  lips,  and  he  is 
not  ashamed  of  the  dispL 
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"  Ah !  mv  sister ! n  cries  Le  Brun ; "  my  dear  Valerie ! r' 

But  when  they  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the 

house,  other  thoughts  seem  to  seize  upon  him.     His 

brow  contracts :  he  crushes  this  letter,  which  has  been 

the  very  guardian  angel  of  his  life,  absently  into  his 

breast ;  a  tremor  of  apprehension  fills  his  whole  manner. 

On  the  entresol  is  the  room  of  the  concierge.     The 

man  stands  with  the  door  open, — a  comfortable  little 

ige,  wife,  child,  and  something  savoury  dishing  up, 

behind  him. 

Le  Brun  grasps  his  arm.  "Le  maitre,  est  il  en 
haut 

'•'  It  is  an  hour  since  he  came  in." 

u  Ah  !  mon  bon  Gerard.  Dieu  merci !  Dieu 
merci !  "  and  as  thev  mount  the  staircase,  Lorraine 
can  hear  him  muttering,  "  Sauve,  sauve !  Grace  a 
Dieu ! " 

As  thev  are  passing  up,  they  meet  two  women,  one 
with  a  child,  and  an  old  man, — a  veritable  blouse  this 
one. 

*•  Are  vou  going  to  see  him  ?  "  asks  the  woman  with 
the  child.  "  Ange  de  bonte  !  See  what  he  has  given 
me.  And  he  is  poor ;  he  will  have  no  wine  this  week." 
And  she  shows  a  handful  of  coins. 

-  What  is  money,"  cries  the  other  woman,  **  to  his 
kind  words  ?     Ah  !  my  poor  heart !     The  good  he 
done  it ! n 

The   old    blouse   has   only   hie         ra    filling   the 
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furrows  of  his  withered  cheeks  for  a  testimony  of  his 
gratitude  to  this  unnamed  yet  universal  benefactor. 

They  stop  at  the  third  floor.  Le  Brun  lays  his 
hand  upon  the  bell  of  the  right-hand  door ;  and  then 
he  waits,  without  pulling  it. 

The  same  indescribable  emotion  as  before  takes 
possession  of  him. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  exclaims  Lorraine.  "  What  is 
here !  " 

He  is  coming  again  under  the  shadow  of  the  horrors 
— some  new  and  terrible  phase  of  the  dread  issues  that 
are  unloosed  !     But  nothing  will  surprise  him  now. 

Le  Brim's  face  does  not  express  terror.  What  he 
gives  Lorraine  is  a  most  rueful  look. 

"  When  we  pass  this  door,"  says  he,  "  we  shall 
stand  in  the  incorruptible  presence  of  the  man — this 
miserable  hand  was  to  have  struck  down !  " 

He  throws  out  his  right  hand,  as  if  he  would  be  rid 
of  it  for  ever. 

Lorraine  starts  at  his  own  commentary  upon  these 
words. 

"  Good  God  !  "  thinks  he.  "  On  what  an  errand  might 
not  this  man  now  be  standing  here  !  " 

Le  Brun's  hand  is  always  on  the  bell-knob.  He 
shakes  his  head  pitifully. 

"  A  man,"  he  murmurs,  "  broken  by  all  the 
storms, — crushed,  but  sublime ;  a  life  of  grandeur 
and  of  contumely;  a  life-long  struggle  for  the  right 
against  the  wrong ;  a  man  who  has  trodden  under  his 
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feet  honour  and  power  and  rank,  who  has  abandoned 
fame  and  friends,  who  has  borne  with  the  niisjudg- 
ments  of  the  honest — and  the  misstatements  of  the  dis- 
honest, who  has  endured  persecution  and  calumny  for 
the  sake  of  his  conscience  and  of  his  fellow-men."  Le 
Bran's  eyes  fire  up  as  he  goes  on,  and  his  voice 
comes  up. 

It  is  but  a  flash.  In  a  moment  all  his  spirit  breaks 
down  again.     His  hand  drops  from  the  bell-handle. 

••  My  courage  fails  me,"  he  cries.  "  I  cannot  look 
upon  that  noble  face !  " 

Le  Bran  shrinks,  self -condemned,  before  the  stigma 

7  7  — 

of  the  deed  he  would  not  do, — the  deed — he  chose 
death  rather  than  commit ;  tor  still,  before  himself,  he 
stands  committed  to  the  act,  though  guiltless  of  it.  He 
stands  there  a  criminal  in  his  own  & 

He  sees  nothing  of  his  own  ordeal.  He  values  not 
a  straw  his  own  heroic  stand  in  that  deadly  alternative. 
He  recalls  nothing  of  the  death  shiver  that  iced  his 
veins.  He  feels  nothing  but — shame,  remorse,  and 
grief ! 


What  heroism  is  there  not  in  human  nature  !  Of 
how  many  types. — yet  all  heroic !  Truly  man  is  only 
a  little  lower  than  the  ansrels. 


*e  - 


Lorraine  is  not  a  sensitive  person.     He  does  not 
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well  understand  Le  Brun's  condition  of  mind.  He 
can  see  that  he  has  escaped  a  tremendous  snare,  and 
he  can  see  only — unbounded  thankfulness  for  his  pre- 
dominating feeling. 

But,  then,  Lorraine  has  never  been  a  conspirator. 
He  has  never  steeped  himself  in  that  red  bond,  never 
sworn  that  red  oath,  never  written  his  name  with  that 
red  fluid.  He  has  never  felt  the  hopelessness,  the 
recklessness,  the  sickening  scourging  sensations  of  the 
man  who, — with  good  in  him,  beholds  the  Mokanna  of 
his  worship  unveiled  at  last,  and  sees  the  hideous 
lineaments  flaunted  in  his  face.  No  need  for  further 
mask. — Is  he  not  bound  hand  and  foot  ?  Is  he  not  sold, 
body  and  soul  ? 

It  is  not  only  the  dire  loathing  of  this  murderous 
bondage,  but  it  is  the  unspeakable  degradation  of  it, 
which  does  not  depart — even  with  a  blessed  escape. 

Le  Brun  is  turning  back  down  the  stairs,  but  Lor- 
raine stops  him. 

"  Be  just  to  yourself,"  he  says.  "  Kemember  your 
hopeless  risk — your  courage — your  constancy " 

But  Le  Brun  cuts  him  short.  "  What  could  have 
happened  to  such  a  worm  as  I  am,  but  death  ? — no 
loss,  no  miss.  But,  such  a  rock  of  defence — such  a 
tower  of  strength  as  this  one  life, — to  be  allotted  to 
the  assassin's  stab  ; — and  mine  the  hand  !  " 

Lorraine  presses  Le  Brun's  arm.     He  cannot  see 
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the  good  of  all  this — all  this  hesitation.  For  him,  too, 
there  is  something  behind  that  door  which,  since  he 
must  face  it,  he  will  know  the  dismal  worst  of  at  once. 

"  Let  us  go  in,"  he  says. 

"■  Ah  !  "  says  Le  Bran  ;  "lam  forgetting  you  !  " — 
And  with  that,  he  pulls  the  bell.  Its  short,  thin 
rattle  makes  him  tremble,  as  if  it  were  the  last 
trumpet  call ! 


The  grate  of  a  bolt,  withdrawn  inside,  sets  the 
door  free. 

Lorraine  steps  in  after  Le  Bran,  holding  his  breath. 
He  has  caught  something  of  the  awe  of  the  other 
standing  out  there,  with  all  these  remorseful  spasms  ; 
— and  his  own  choking  questions  are  again  swelling 
at  his  heart. 

The  entrance  reveals  a  passage,  with  a  door  on  each 
side  and  one  facing  up  from  the  end.  This  stands 
wide, — and  from  it  comes  a  voice  at  once  commanding 
and  sympathetic. 

"  Entrez  done,  chers  amis,  entrez  done." 

It  would  seem  that  none  but  trusted  friends  are 
expected  here. 

The  next  moment  Lorraine  starts  as  if  he  himself 
had  received  the  assassin's  stab,  as  he  sees  Le  Brun 
rush  forward  through  this  opened  door  with  headlong 
impulse.     In  the  first  moment  of  this  rush   he  falls 
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back, — and  then  he  too  clashes  through,  headlong, 
like  the  other. 

His  mauvais  quart  dlieure  in  that  thieves'  den 
has  even  contaminated  him.  His  faith  in  human 
nature  is  shaken  ;  his  moral  judgment  is  confused.  A 
horrid  doubt  takes  possession  of  him ;  his  mind  is  still 
out  of  joint,  deranged  by  any  sudden  turn.  Can  he 
have  been  walking  side  by  side  all  this  time  with  the 
concealed  poniard  of  a  wily  murderer  ? 

It  is  but  the  panic  of  the  moment — a  panic  which 
dissolves  with  the  tableau  that  meets  his  eyes. 

On  his  feet  is  a  man  of  noble  countenance, — grave, 
resigned,  ascetic,  austere,  and  yet  benign,  with  a  breadth 
of  brow  well  befitting  a  leader  of  men ;  with  a  mouth 
that  grows  the  sadder  with  its  smiles,  well  befitting  a 
martyr.  Only  in  the  deep-set  eyes  live  the  firts  of  the 
soul. 

On  his  knees  is  Louis  Le  Brun. 

-  Mais,  qu'as  tu  done,  mon  Louis  ?  " 

A  large,  kindly  hand  is  laid  upon  the  glossy  head, 
and  the  agonized  face  is  turned  up  to  the  searching 
glance  of  the  questioner. 

Then  Lorraine,  with  one  of  hi  mp&u  inspira- 

tions, steps  forward ;  the  revulsion  from  his  wrongful 
doubts  to  this  telling  scene,  moves  him  to  the  quick. 

He  opens  his  lips,  and,  with  simple  words  as  is  his 
wont,  he  tells  this  morning's  tale  ;  he  tells  of  the  fiend- 
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ish  temptation,  of  the  frantic  alternative,  ot  the  faithful 
stand.  It  takes  him  but  half  a  dozen  sentences  to  set 
it  all  forth,  brief  and  plain ;  bat  it  loses  nothing  there- 
It  is  a  tale  that  requires  no  working  up ;  and 
Lorraine,  concise  as  is  his  tendency,  can't  conclude 
without  a  second  rolley  at  his  cowards,  humbugs,  and 
blackguards. 

in  time  to  time,  in  this  short  recital,  the  com- 
manding voice  murmurs  a  word,  the  sad  lips  quiver. 
and  the  fire  of  the  eyes  deepens. 

mur.   And  tl  ,-ain  laid,  as  if  in  blessing, 

upon  the  bent  head  of  the  kneeling  penitent. 

But  soon  the  voice  regains  its  tone,  and  the  kin- 
s  are  turned  to  Lorraine. 

tt  own  act  in  this  day's 
work.     Wit!  .  this  head,"*  and  he  strokes  ten- 

derly the  crisp  curls — **  without  you — this  head  would 
have  been  now  laid  low,  and  its  fate — a  mysterr  for 

n,  with  a  frank  advance.  Le  Bran  is  passed  by. 
and  a  friendly  hand  is  offered. 

u  are  an  Englishman,  we  know  by  your 
and  your  manful  courage;  but  we  ■  to 

: 
It    is   Le    Bnm'a  opportunity  to  recover  himself. 
he  stands  with  a  hand  on  each. 
_  n.  x 
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"  Mai t re,  cher  maitre,"  he  cries,  "  we  know  him 
well.  He  is  Valerie's  good  friend — our  Lucie's  friend. 
He  is  Claude,  his  brother  !  " 

It  is  come  at  last.  It  is  Lorraine's  time  to  ques- 
tion, to  listen.     He  has  no  voice  for  the  task. 

But  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  man  accustomed  to 
all  the  signs  and  moods  of  grief.  He  leads  Lorraine 
to  a  distant  seat,  and  waves  to  Le  Brim  not  to  follow. 
Then,  drawing  a  chair  near  to  him,  he  puts  himself  at 
his  side. 

"  Mon  ami,"  says  he.  "  II  a  pris  sur  nous,  un  peu 
d'avance — un  peu  d'avance. — Voila  tout." 

And  then,  with  the  manner  of  confessor  and  con- 
soler in  one,  which  the  habit  of  half  a  lifetime  had 
impressed  upon  him,  he  speaks  and  reasons  with  him, 
as  great  souls  alone  can  do  in  the  days  of  the  heart's 
tribulation. 

Long  he  speaks ;  and  long  Lorraine  sits  at  his 
side.  The  strong  breast  heaves;  the  strong  frame 
shakes ;  and  tears,  the  first  since  childhood's  day,  force 
through  the  hands  that  cover  them,  and  give  vent  at 
last  to  the  pent-up  pangs  of  many  days.  The  master's 
eyes  are  moistened  too. 

"  Be  comforted,"  he  says.  "  If  we  could  bring  him 
back,  could  we  have  the  heart  to  do  so  ?  Could  we  ask 
for  his  life  for  such  a  world  as  this  ? — for  such  a  world 
as  you  have  seen  to-day  ? — for  such  a  world  as  makes 
this  to-day — possible  ? 
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The  hour  of  the  body's  sufferings  of  our  heroic  boy- 
were  sharp,  but  they  were  short.  Let  it  be  a  consola- 
tion to  you  to  know — that  I  am  here  to  give  you  the 
history  of  that  sad  struggle ;  that  you  are  on  the  spot 
from  whence  his  sweet  soul  took  flight ;  that  you  are 
face  to  face  with  the  friend  who  never  left  him,  from 
the  hour  the  dire  disease  struck  him  till  death  released 
him.  Let  it  be  a  consolation  to  you  to  know — that  all 
that  my  great  love  could  do,  was  done ;  that  all  that 
skill  could  do  to  stay,  to  save,  to  soothe,  to  smooth 
the  way  of  the  fiery  trial,  was  done.  In  my  arms  this 
matchless  being  resigned  his  hold  upon  this  miserable 
life,  and  rose — who  can  doubt  it  or  deny? — to  fitter 
arms, — to  a  fitter  company, — to  a  fitter  world." 

The  head  of  the  speaker  sinks  down.  "It  was  a 
fiery  trial,"  says  he, — wrung  by  the  painful  memory. 
"  But,  you  knew  him. — What  were  these  brief  pains  to 
the  enduring  pangs  that  daily  rent  his  soul  ?  What 
were  these  few  fiery  darts  to  the  poisoned  arrows — a 
suffering  and  a  tyrannous  world  daily  implanted  in 

his  heart  ? 

— he  was  not  the  rock  to  breast  the  waves;  he  was 
the  ocean  itself, — a  prey  to  all  life's  tempests,  tossed 
by  all  the  winds  of  human  woe.  This  world,  this  life, 
— as  men  make  it  for  their  fellow-men, — was  for  him 
too  hard  a  thing  to  bear.  Himself  endowed  with  all 
things  fair  and  fortunate,  guarded  from  all  the  want 
and  oppression  of  a  low  estate,  he  was  still  borne  down 
II.  *- 
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by  the  weights  of  poverty  and  want,  by  the  tears  of 
eyes  that  weep  in  vain,  by  the  clank  of  the  chains 
that  bind  the  poor  and  the  friendless.  He  was  ever 
drinking  of  the  cup,  ever  consuming  the  portion  of  the 
weak  and  the  wretched ; — and  since  of  this  cup  there 
is  no  emptying ;  since  of  this  portion  there  is  no  end- 
ing ;  since  woe,  and  want,  and  weakness,  and  wretched- 
ness make  up  the  inexhaustible  cruise  which  Heaven, 
for  our  sins,  has  given  our  race  to  subsist  on; — what 
hope  in  such  a  life,  in  such  a  world, — could  there  be 
for  so  divine  a  soul  ?  " 


Lorraine  takes  heed  but  imperfectly  ;  the  eloquence 
of  the  preacher,  the  reasoning  of  the  scholar,  the  keen 
thoughts  of  the  despairing  philanthropist,  the  sym- 
pathies of  a  kindred  spirit,  do  not  touch  him.  He 
does  not  follow  it.  To  him  it  is  all  words.  He  sits 
with  fixed  eyes ;  he  sees  nothing  but  two  pictures : 
Lucie,  the  golden-haired  and  with  the  radiant  eyes, 
rapturous  and  rejoicing,  coming  down  from  his  new 
paradise, — his  hair  all  a-blown,  his  cheeks  and  eyes 
all  alive  and  kindling; — and  Lucie,  stricken  where  he 
stands, — the  sunk  eye,  the  ashen  cheek,  the  body 
writhed,  racked,  tortured  with  the  agonies  of  a  re- 
morseless disease.  He  had  prepared  himself  for  much 
— for  a  pierced  heart,  for  bleeding  wounds,  for  the 
dimmed  sight,  the  pallor  of  an  heroic  death. — But 
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this  ! — but  this  !  It  is  too  hard  a  fate  ;  it  is  too  cruel — 
too  merciless  a  close  to  this  beautiful  life,  too  hideous 
a  shroud  for  this  radiant  form — for  this  body  so  free 
from  mortal  stain. 

Like  Job,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  he  could 
have  cursed  God,  and  cried  aloud,  "  Let  me  die  also !  " 


The  master  leaves  him — leaves  him  to  himself,  and 
goes  away  from  the  room,  taking  Le  Brun  with  him. 

Then  bursts  forth  all  his  lamentation.  Up  and  down 
he  treads  the  narrow  floor ;  to  and  fro  he  goes  with 
folded  arms, '  moaning  to  himself,  "Dead  and  gone! 
dead  and  gone  !  " 


But  the  voice  of  the  comforter  is  within  hearing — 
within  recall :  it  is  again  beside  him. 

"  Dead,  but  not  gone,"  says  the  master.  "  Ever 
with  us — ever  in  love,  in  memory, — in  example  of  all 

things  pure, — in  the  hope  of  all  things  true. Ever 

with  us,  in  the  spirit's  close  communion, here  and 

hereafter." 


II. 
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CHAPTER  XYIII. 


"And  di'lst  thou  sicken, droop,  and  fade,  and  die, 
My  heart's  lov'd  brother,  dearest  sweetest  friend, — 
And  I  ne'er  knew  it ;  nor  at  hand  to  tend 
Thy  couch  of  pain,  and  ease  thine  agony  ? — 
I,  who  had  flown  from  earth's  extremest  end 
To  soothe  and  watch  witli  tenderest  sympathy, 
And  would  Lave  deemed  well  changed,  a  life's  long  joy, 
One  hour  beside  thy  dying  form  to  spend, — 
To  catch  thy  slightest  wishes  from  thine  eye, 
To  serve  thee  day  and  night  with  ceaseless  care, 
To  weary  Heaven,  day  and  niL'ht,  with  prayer 
To  stop  the  cu:rent  of  thy  destiny  ! 
Ah  me!     I  so  ha  1  watched  and  wept  and  prayed, 
That  Heaven,  perchance,  its  pitying  hand  had  stayed." 

H. 

Lorraine  remains  an  inert  guest  under  the  roof  which 
the  Last  of  Lucie.     He  has  no  illness  that  has  a 
name,  and  yet  mind  and  body  are  both  shaken. 

He  has  succumbed.  He  has  lost  his  fine  power  of 
taking  arms  against  his  troubles.  He  feels  chained  to 
the  spot   where  the  tragedy  nsummated — the 

life  !      He   haunts   the   chamber  : 
stands  beside  the  couch.     But  here  illusive  memory 
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comes  to  his  aid.  He  can  but  see  Lucie  as  he  saw 
him, — in  the  full  glory  of  his  fresh  youth,  in  the  full 
glow  of  his  fragrant  health. 

Pot  Lrraine, — the  Lucie  he  mourns  for  passed 
away  with  all  the  signs  of  hope  and  beauty  upon  him ; 
— and  grim  <  ith  its  direful  tokens,  falls  back 

among  the  shadows. 

So  let  it  remain.  Let  him  forget  that  his  bright 
Phcebus  Apollo  was  but  poor  mortality.  Let  the 
kindly  shades  hide  the  hideous  tale.     Let  his  mind 

in  make  for  itself  two  pictures,  and  both  glorious: 

ie  as  he  was  on  earth ;  Lucie  as  he  is  in  heaven  ! 


One  day,  the  master  laid  a  letter  before  Lorraine. 
"  You  can  bear  these  things  now/'  said  he. 

Lorraine  took  it  up  listlessly,  and  turned  to  the 

:  ire.     It  was  from  Aboyne.     He  took  the  black 

edges  for  the  sign  that  Lucie's  death  had  travelled 

sir.     But  it  was  not  so :  it  was,  in  fact,  addr  - 
to  Lucie, — and  it  told  him  his  father  was  dead ! 

Yes — Earl  Bellarmine  is  dead. 


"It  is  a  very  terrible  break-up."  says  the  master, 
■• — very  terrible  :  and  very  hard  for  the  desolate  young 
girl,  all  of  a  sudden  deprived  of  her  natural  proteo: 
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and  with  unnatural  wealth  and  influence  thrust  upon 
her.  These  great  exclusive  fortunes  are  a  mistake — a 
great  mistake !  " 

Lorraine  looks  at  him,  as  if,  at  present,  he  had  not 
taken  it  all  in. 

"  You,  who  must  have  her  fate  at  heart,"  says  the 
master,  "  will  learn  with  comfort  that  she  is  under 
some  protection ;  that  she  is  not  quite  friendless  in 
a  foreign  land ;  that  she  is  in  a  safe  retreat." 

The  master  looks  at  him,  as  if  expecting  some 
reply. 

Lorraine  is  gathering  up  his  thoughts, — bewildered 
again  with  this  last  stroke  of  a  persistent  evil  Fate ; 
but  his  tongue  is  still  held  in  check  by  the  invincible 
repugnance  he  has  to  approach  the  subject  of  this 
"desolate  young  girl,"  whom  he  has  made  trebly 
desolate  ! — Where,  indeed,  would  have  been  this  deso- 
lateness,  if  he  had  kept  his  faith  ? 

But  the  master  is  still  looking,  and  he  must  bring- 
out  the  reluctant  words  which  conscience,  perhaps, 
makes  it  so  hard  to  him  to  utter. 

"  Where  is  her  safe  retreat  ?  "  says  he. 

"  Close  under  the  shelter  of  the  hills  where  her 
sorrow  has  fallen  upon  her.  You  know  the  Abbate 
Faa  di  Bruno.  She  is  with  his  sister,  a  very  saintly 
woman,  superior  of  the  convent  where,  for  the  present, 
Lady  Laure  has  found  a  home." 
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"A  convent?"  repeats  Lorraine. 

"A  convent!"  returns  the  master.    u  You  & 
like  it  ?  " 

"I — I — "  be  stammers — "I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it." 

"So  I  hear," — says  the  master,  quietly.  "The 
abbate  is  an  old  Roman  acquaintance  of  mine.  At 
the  instance  of  poor  Lucie,  I  wrote  to  him,  to  commend 
his  sister  to  bis  care:  but  the  wish  had  been  antici- 
pated,— Lady  Lanre  was  already  at  La  Stella,'1 

"Ah!*"  comes  from  Lorraine.    Then  he  Looks  up. 

"  Bnt  she  will  not  remain  there,"  says  he. 

The  master  shakes  his  head.  u  It  will  be  hard  for 
her  to  break  away  again.'1 

u  To  break  away  I  Lorraine,  sharply.    " 

why  not?     What  is  to  prevent  her?" 

"All!    What  is  t<>  prevent  her,mon  amir    That  is 
question!     You  are  acquainted  with  her  youth, 

her  sorrow,  her  unworldly  gentleness,  her  u 

simplicity;    with  her  tender  affectionateness,  and    with 

her  wealth.     Ber  character,  in  the  letters  I  ha 
written  to   her  poor  brother,  is  i  L     "k  rou 

know    all    this,"    continues    the    master;    Mbu1 
do  not  know— the  Abbate  Paa  di  Bruno,    a  man 

wide    sympathies,    but    an    astute     Italian     an    astute 

Italiai 

you  m<  I  orraine,  u  that   bell 

her  in  that    cnv.-nt    in    tlie   shape  ot'  a   nun.  you    | 

take  my  word  for  it  he  won't     1  knoi  her  bet! 
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"  What  is  there  to  know  about  a  young  girl,"  asks 
the  master — "  a  young  girl  of  this  description,  save  that 
she  is  the  virgin  page,  which  takes  its  colour  from  its 
closest  surroundings, — that  she  is  the  wax — to  the  best- 
directed  impression  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  experience  of  them,"  says  Lorraine ; 
"  but  as  to  this  one,  I  know  a  little  of  her.  She  had 
taken  her  colour  and  received  her  impression  before  the 
Abbate  Faa  di  Bruno  had  anything  to  do  with  her ;  and 
if  he  has  any  designs,  he'll  fail,  and  the  reason  is — 
that  all  she  has  left  to  care  for,  is  out  of  a  convent, 
— and  not  in  it ! " 

Plunged  so  far  into  it,  Lorraine  goes  on  with' in- 
creased spirit — his  conscience,  pricked  in  spite  of  him- 
self, finds  a  ready  balm  at  hand  in  this  impersonal 
vindication  of  "  this  desolate  girl." 

"  As  to  the  letters,"  says  he,  keeping  up  his  voice,  in 
spite  of  the  topic,  "  between  two  such  affectionate  and 
artless  beings,  what  was  there  to  draw  out  beyond  these 
qualities  ?  I  have  seen  her  differently  matched ;  her 
character  is  gentle,  but  not  weak,  and  in  my  opinion 
she  is  capable  of  some  courage  and  more  constancy.  I 
don't  think,"  he  adds,  "she'd  be  turned  round  in  a 
minute  by  anybody's  finger/' — He  might  have  further 
added, — "  Except  by  my  own." 

Lorraine  receives  into  his  own  bosom  the  reward  of 
his  doings,  or  rather  sayings.     The  episode  has  done 
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him  good ;  it  has  made  him  think  and  speak  and  feel — 
a  little  outside  his  own  heavy  bewailing. 


"  I  was  going  to  propose  to  you,"  begins  the  master 
— again  reverting  to  the  same  subject — "as  a  duty  to 
your  lost  friend,  to  go  down  to  her." 

"  I — I — "  says  Lorraine ;  and  he  begins  to  stammer 
again. 

Then  he  casts  about,  like  a  drowning  man,  for  some 
straw  of  excuse  or  show  of  excuse.  His  eye  tails  upon 
the  letter,  barely  half  read.  He  takes  it  up,  goes 
through  it  carefully.  Then  he  puts  it  down.  It  has 
furnished  him  with  more  than  a  straw  of  excuse. 

"  I  see  that  Mr.  Aboyne,"  says  he,  "  actually  writes 
from  her  neighbourhood.  It  seems  he  was  himself  the 
bearer  of  the  news  of  the  earl's  strangely  sudden  death ; 
otherwise,  he  would  not  have  known  how  to  address 
here." 

Lorraine's  countenance  is  again  taking  up  its 
dejected  look;  he  feels  crushed  by  the  whole  of  this 
destructive  sweep.  He  goes  back  to  poor  Lucie  and 
his  blue  flower,  to  his  impossible  Utopias,  to  his  visions 
of  the  perfect  life,  to  his  rank  and  titles  cast  behind  ! 
And  here — here  is  it,  all  cast,  not  behind, — but  into  the 
great  gulf  of  the  grave  ! 

Lorraine  is  not  able  to  recall  or  get  on  with  what 
he  was  about  to  say. 
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"  Who  is  the  person  who  writes  this  letter  ?  "  asks 
the  master.     "  Is  he  a  friend  of  the  family  or  what  ?  " 

Lorraine  gives  a  look  of  assent.  Then  he  acids,  "  He 
is  there,  still  with  her — as  much  her  friend  as  a  man 
can  be  ; — I — could  do  no  good." 

And  then  the  matter  drops. 


It  is  the  last  evening. 

To-morrow  will  see  Lorraine  return,  a  sadder,  if  not 
a  wiser  man,  to  the  country  he  calls  his  own.  1$  is  a 
moment  for  much  thought. 

During  these  past  melancholy  weeks,  all  that  strong 
sympathy  could  do  for  him  has  been  done  by  Le  Brim 
and  by  the  master;  and  the  bond  between  them  has 
grown  daily  closer.  New  lights  have  dawned  upon 
Lorraine,  and  by  them  he  has  made  a  new  reading  of 
his  Lucie's  enthusiasms.  He  has  beheld  the  apostle 
of  his  faith,  and  the  disciple  of  his  following.  He  has 
communed  with  Le  Brun,  he  has  listened  to  the  master, 
and  he  has  made  acquaintance  with  "  the  firebrands" 
of  his  rallying  jest  in  clays  gone  by. 

Lorraine's  conversion — if  he  is  converted — is  not 
after  the  fashion  of  those  who  shut  their  eyes  and 
choose,  but  of  those  who  distinguish — who  divide  the 
chaff  from  the  wheat — who  have  ceased  to  confound 
the  true  with  the  false. 
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In  Le  Brun  and  his  master — he  sees  a  soaring  en- 
thusiasm and  self-immolation.  But  he  sees  nothing 
still  of  a  groaning  world  or  of  a  suffering  humanity. 
He  views  the  scene  of  all  this  frenzy  and  faction,  this 
murder  and  madness,  this  wickedness  and  weakness  ; 
and  he  believes  more  strongly  than  ever  in  the  utility 
of  bayonets, — and  in  the  futility  of  allowing  people  to 
govern  themselves. 

The  time  for  him  to  be  converted  by  a  peaceable 
republic  had  not  yet  arrived. 

But  he  has  got  so  far  as  this,  in  his  advanced  ideas, 
that  he  not  only  beholds  Le  Brun  and  his  master  with 
unfeigned  admiration,  but  he  has  come  to  believe  that 
the  existence,  and  efforts,  and  example,  and  teachings 
of  such  men — must  be  for  the  Ultimate  Good  of  the 
human  race. 


On  this  last  evening  in  which  these  three  men  are 
to  be  together,  by  common  consent,  they  turn  their 
steps  to  the  spot  where  Lucie,  their  common  friend, 
and  their  common  loss,  sleeps  his  last  sleep. 

As  they  toil  up  the  steep  graveyard,  with  storied 
urns  to  right  and  left,  the  master's  eyes  are  on  the 
ground  ;  he  is  not  concerned  with  these  memorials. 
They  tread  in  silence  the  dim  labyrinths  of  costly 
mausoleums  and  sculptured  marbles,  and  of  those  grey, 
half-hidden  stones,  which  mark  some  bit  of  earth,  made 
immortal  by  the  dust  of  an  illustrious  name. 
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The  close  air  of  this  crowded  city  of  the  dead  is 
heavy  to  breathe.  The  damp  chill  of  the  declining 
day  is  hanging  about  these  tombs.  For  them  the  light 
soon  goes. 

But  what  they  seek  is  not  amongst  these  depressing 
shades,  not  beneath  these  hard,  unresponsive  stones. 

They  mount  higher ;  they  leave  the  cold  monu- 
ments behind  them.  They  stand  clear;  they  can  breathe 
again. 

Once  more  they  are  in  the  sun  ;  the  wind  blows 
fresh.  The  city  is  stretched  in  all  its  beauty  at  their 
feet ;  the  circling  heights  are  glimmering  in  the  sun's 
slant  rays  ;  and  the  sward  that  slopes  away  before 
them  catches  these  last  gleams,  and  bares  its  breast  to 
Heaven, — laden  with  no  heavier  burden  than  a  turned- 
up  sod. 

Here  are  the  graves  of  the  poor.  There  is  nothing 
here  to  stifle  the  soul — nothing  but  the  green  earth, 
the  golden  sky, — and  the  wind  blowing  where  it 
listeth. 

"  Here  he  lies,"  says  the  master ;  "  in  the  company 
of  the  nameless  and  the  poor — in  the  common  grave  of 
the  people  he  loved  so  well.  It  was  all  that  we  could 
give  him  ;  it  was  all  that  he  would  have  desired  ;  it  is 
all  that  I — will  have  given  to  me.  And,  my  friends,  it  is 
a  better  bed  for  us  to  stand  beside — a  better  bed  for  us 
to  think  upon,  than  if  he  lay  beneath  those  blocks  that 
cumber  the  earth  so  vainly  yonder.  For  him,  what 
matters — grass  or  marble  ?    He  is  now  beyond  the  thick 
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veil — in  that  world  of  which  we  know  nothing, — save 
that  it  must  be." 

It  is  well  on  to  midnight  before  this  last  day  is 
broken  up. 

They  sit  round  the  lamp  in  the  master's  modest 
room, — he  speaking, the  younger  men  listening,  hanging 
upon  his  words ;  for  he  has  the  gift  of  an  austere  and 
touching  eloquence — austere  and  touching  by  turns. 

As  the  sorrowing  woman  said,  "His  words  did 
good  to  all  sick  hearts." 

But  he  has  a  grand  invective  for  those  he  condemns. 
His  blood,  his  birthplace,  his  training,  gave  him  the 
dowry  of  a  spirit  inflexible — uncompromising.  His 
conscience  was  his  standard,  Truth  was  his  beacon ;  and 
with  these  he  went  forth  to  slay  and  be  slain. 

The  great  outer  world  of  alienated  friends,  of  exas- 
perated foes,  called  him  a  lost  sheep,  a  false  prophet, 
a  misguided,  a  bad,  and  a  bitter  man! 

They  talked  of  his  miserable  collapse,  of  his  baffled 
ambition.  They  gave  him  back  his  hard  words  with 
interest.  They  rendered  anathema  for  anathema ;  they 
credited  him  with  nothing  better  than  talents  misused, 
and  honey  turned  to  gall. 

They  saw  nothing  of  his  love  of  truth,  of  his  pity, 
of  his  patriotism,  of  his  self-denial. 

They  took  no  account  of  his  long  years  of  vast  sad- 
ness, of  his  bruised  friendships,  of  the  envenomed 
arrows  which  malice  and  misrepresentation  and  mis- 
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understanding  had  planted  in  his  heart.  They  held 
for  little — the  unwavering  fortitude  with  which  he 
met  the  rude  shocks  of  his  life. 

The  world  is  older  by  many  years  since  that  day. 

It  is  still  full  of  Hate  and  Invective.  But  if  the 
master  had  lived  till  to-day,  he  would  have  found  more 
Charity, — and  had  more  Hope. 

Lorraine  sits  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand.  Now 
his  eyes  rest  upon  Le  Brun,  now  upon  the  master. 
He  is  learning  by  heart  the  lineaments  of  these  friends 
of  his  friend.  He  would  fix  for  ever  in  his  memory 
the  form  of  those  lips  which  poured  words  of  love  into 
that  dying  ear ;  he  would  look  so  long,  that  he  shall 
never  forget  the  expression  of  those  eyes  which  shed 
tears  over  that  radiant  head. 

He  looks  at  these  two  men  sitting  there,  with  their 
lives  in  their  hands,  prepared,  like  Lucie, — for  any 
fate.  He  recalls  the  horrors  but  just  gone  by — the 
blood-stained  streets— the  assassins'  den.  He  takes  a 
hand  of  both,  and  cries — 

"Would  to  Heaven  that  I  could  leave  you  to- 
morrow— safe,  and  at  peace  one  with  the  other !  " 

"  My  friend,"  says  the  master,  smiling  sadly  ;  "  you 
give  us — too  good  wishes." 

"  I  wish  you  but  ordinary  security  to  life  and  limb," 
says  Lorraine. 
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"We  must  not  count  on  that,"  says  the  master. 
-  We  have  to  run  our  course,  as  others  have  done 
before  us." 

"  Who  has  run  such  a  course  ?  "  cries  Lorraine. 
"Do  you  reckon  yourselves  back  by  a  thousand 
years  ?  Here  in  this  city,  the  centre  of  civilization 
— diabolical  conspiracies  !  human  bloodhounds  !  mock 
tribunals  for  murder  and  revenue  !  " 

"  Ah !  my  friend,"  says  the  master,  "  these  things 
are  not  the  root  of  the  mischief.  They  are  only  a  fatal 
necessity  of  its  growth  !  " 

Lorraine   looks  at   him  with  the  expression  of  a 

man,  who  would  reconcile  two  opposite  things 

moreover  he  has  to  remember  that  he  sits  in  the 
presence  of  at  least  one  member  of  the  secret  tribunal 
of  the  Eue  des  Crapauds — at  least  one — but  he  must 
speak  out. 

"  They  are,"  he  cries, "  beyond  justification — beyond 
excuse — an  outrage  against  man,  and  an  offence  against 
God  ! " 

"Believe  me,"  -ays  the  master,  calmly  ;  "it  is  the 
desperate  wrongs  that  are  to  blame.  These  desperate 
wrongs — beget  desperate  remedies.  The  banded 
strength  of  open  oppression,  drives  weakness  to  take 
up  arms  in  the  dark.      And   in  the  dark,  who  shall 

?     The  angels   and   the  demons  meet  each  other 

undiscovered,  imder   the  shades   of  night.      Huddled 

ther  in  some   dark  hole — meet  the  patriot  soul. 

prepared  to  gire  his  all  -heart — arm — life  itself — fired 

V<»l..  IT.  Y 
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with  the  noble  passion  for  freedom ; — and  the  hunted 
adventurer,  ready  to  sell  his  soul  for  greed,  thirsting 
all  round  for  blood;  the  man  who  has  everything  to 
lose — and  the  man  who  has  everything  to  gain, — each 
by  virtue  of  what  he  is.  enrols  himself  in  these  dark 
ranks.  So.  and  by  no  other  means,  can  the  world  go 
free  !     Terrorism  met  by  terrorism  !  M 

Lorraine  shakes  his  head.  "  You  are  all  mis- 
taken," says  lie.  u  Such  combinations  are  enemies  to 
every  one.  Their  members  are  nothing  better  than 
associated  outlaws :  they  are  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
humanity  about  which  they  rave." 

Lorraine  is  getting  warm.  Again  he  feels,  as  in  the 
old  davs.  that  it  is  at  the  shrine  of  this  false  Moloch 
that  his  Lucie  has  been  sacrificed, — and  now  there  are 
these  other  two  going  just  the  same  mad  road ! 

It  tries  his  patience.  It  makes  indignation  take 
the  place  of  sorrow. 

-And  yet.""  begins  the  master,  with  a  frown — bend- 
ing his  brows  sternly  over  his  deep-set  eyes — u  and  yet, 
the  most  tremendous  of  these  secret  associations — the 
most  world-wide  in  its  workings  and  authority — the 
most  mysterious  and  vast  in  its  combination — the  most 
irresponsible  in  its  laws — the  most  inexorable  in  its 
wavs  and  means — the  most  inflexible  in  its  decrees— 
the  most  impersonal,  impenetrable,  uncontrollable, 
pitiless,  and  passionless,  and  persecuting,  without  re- 
morse, and  without  rebound, — exists  in  the  name  of 
religion — in  the  name  of  God  Himself !  " 
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Lorraine  looks  at  the  master  with  a  start  of  pain 
and  surprise. 

*  o  feel — so  to  speak — how  must  he  have  suffered ! 

The  master  folds  his  arms.  His  face  grows  dark 
with  passion ;   his  mouth  is  hard  and  stern  ;  and  a  cold 

_  learns  from  under  his  thick  eyebrows. 

Would  not  such  a  face  become  the  Grand  In- 
quisitor himself  ? 

•'•  ^What,*'  cries  he  to  Lorraine..  "  is  this  small  knot 
of  banded  men — this  puny  affair  that  you  have  had  a 
glimpse  of,  to  this  gigantic  and  defiant  power? — an 
ant-hill  to  an  Alp  !  A  power  that  in  cold  blood  trains 
childhood  to  its  deadly  purposes  ;  wh  is  to  kill 

the  heart — to  divide  all  love — whose  victims  are  as 
much  within,  as  without — whose  members  are  its 
slaves  !  A  thing  of  falsehood  and  fatality — of  false 
gods — false  teaching — false  witness  : — a  thing  no 
human  arm  can  cope  with ;  hydra-headed  in  its 
vitality : — a  thing  which  blasphemes  Heaven  with  its 
assumptions,  and  goes  unharmed : — a  thing  v. 
blows  come  not  with  cold  steel,  but  by  some  inex- 
plicable sequence: — the  inevitable  debt  is  paid — a 
grim  smile — a  shrug  of  the  shoulder. — The  world  goes 
on  as  before  !  " 

••  Ah  !  mon  maitre,"  cries  Le  Brun,  the  tears  stand- 
ing in  I  :  "Have  patience,  have  hope;  a  time 
will  com- 

The  master's  head  droops  dejectedly  on  his 

••  A  time  will  never  come,  Louis.  And  if  it  did  i 
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it  would  be  on  the  wheels  of  destruction ; — it  would  pull 
down  the  world  with  it." 

Lorraine,  for  himself,  has  no  reply  to  give.  He 
sees  a  great  soul  torn  to  the  very  centre.  He  does 
not  judge  him  by  his  words, — but  by  his  woes. 


All  three  pass  into  the  silence  of  their  own 
thoughts. 

Le  Brun  speaks  the  first.  He  turns  to  Lorraine. 
"  We  shall  hear  from  you  sometimes." 

"  I  am  a  bad  scribe,"  replies  Lorraine. 

"I  cannot  bear  to  think,"  cries  the  other,  with 
eager  voice,  "that  you  should  fall  out  of  my  life 
again." 

Lorraine  replies,  with  a  sigh,  "  It  is  the  way  with 
everything." 

"  But  Valerie." 

There  is  a  world  of  question  and  appeal  in  Le 
Brun's  two  words. 

"  Ah  !  Valerie,"  sighs  Lorraine,  again.  "  Brave  and 
tender  Valerie ! " 

"  You  suffer,  my  friend,"  says  the  master,  the 
tension  of  his  roused  spirit  giving  way  to  the  returning 
tide  of  sympathy. 

"  Yes,  you  suffer ;  I  see  it.  We  all  suffer.  We  have 
all  to  swell  the  deep  sigh,  which  has  traversed  the 
ages — and  which  will  bear  our  sorrows  onward  with  it, 
— unto  the  Ages  and  sorrows  yet  unborn." 
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His  voice  is  again  in  the  key  of  the  comforter. 

"  You  have  suffered,  and  you  will  suffer.  All  that 
goes  by  the  name  of  man  suffers  in  the  body  and  in 
the  spirit — suffers  not  only  from  the  sorrows  he  can 
tell  of,  but  from  the  nameless  sorrow  that  each  one 
carries  in  his  heart.  And  in  this  lies  all  the  sublimity 
of  human  life.     This  want,  this  void,  this  wail,  this 

unsatisfied  desire,  is  the  germ  of  our  immortality  : 

— could  we  be  content  with  daily  bread,  and  with  the 
little  all,  that  fills  our  little  hour,  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  what  a  fall  for  us  !  But  no, — a  Power  Divine 
forces  us  to  aspire  beyond  ourselves ;  yet  from  time 
to  time  are  our  aspirations  but  shadows — but  the 
delusions  of  the  soul !  We  see  the  desired  good  close 
before  us ;  we  think  to  seize  it,  but  it  evades  us, — we 
grasp  but  the  shadow  of  the  substance  which  is  there 
in  its  illimitable  distance — as  unattainable  as  ever. 
Then  the  misguided  soul  is  swallowed  up  in  its  own 
bitterness ;  it  sees  the  light  that  has  led  it  on,  sink  in 

the  deep  waters," he  lifts  his  hand,  "  look  up  " 

he  cries  — "  high  up,  you  will  find  it  again  there  !  " 

The  master  rises.     They  all  stand  up. 

And  then  one  more  last  word  from  Lucie's  apostle. 

"  My  friends,  give  me  your  hands.  You  are  young. 
I  am  already  old.  This  meeting,  as  we  meet  now, 
can  never  be  again.  Hear  the  experience  of  a  life 
that  something  tells  me  has  not  long  to  run. 
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This  life  of  ours  is  to  be  lived  for  life.  To  live 
for  death  is  a  dead  worship,  worthy  of  a  dead  creed. 
Such  exists, — but  it  is  not  for  such  as  you. 

But  to  live  worthily  for  life,  the  man  must  con- 
secrate himself  to  things  outside  himself.  He  cannot 
sit  down  in  a  corner,  and  say,  '  Here  I  will  set  myself 
to  the  task  of  saving  my  own  soul.' 

That  is  not  life.     It  is  death  in  life. 

I  spoke  to  you  just  now  of  the  aspirations  of  the 
soul.  It  has  also  its  aims.  Its  aspirations  belong  to 
eternity,  its  aims  to  time — to  the  time  within  the 
span  of  each  mortal  existence. 

This  aim  outside  himself  is  duty — duty  to  God, 
and  duty  to  man. 

Its  lamp,  once  lit,  cannot  sink  in  the  deep  waters. 
Of  all  the  lights  about  our  path,  it  burns  with  the 
steadiest  flame ;  not  all  the  storms  can  prevail  against 
it.  It  is  the  lighthouse  of  the  soul ;  it  can  never  fail 
you ;  it  will  fill  your  lives  with  joy — severe  and  sad 
perhaps, — but  still  joy, — deep  and  inexhaustible." 


Farewell and  Farewell ! 


END    OF   VOL.   II. 
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